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Comptroller’s Annual Report 





ROM a summary of the Comptroller’s Annual Report, sent 
out from the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, are 
obtained a few statements that may prove worthy of examin- 

ation. For example: 


“The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1915 shows 
an expansion and growth in the business of national banks during 
the first year since the inauguration of the Federal Reserve system 
which has broken all previous records.” 


By coupling the extraordinary growth of the national banks 
with the operations of the Federal Reserve system, the Comptroller 
evidently seeks to convey the thought that this growth was somehow 
promoted by the new system. It would be difficult to prove that. 
True, the growth of banks depends, to a considerable extent, upon 
their ability to make loans, for loans immediately appear in the 
shape of deposits; and it is also true that the Federal Reserve Act 
did expand the lending powers of the banks by diminishing reserve 
requirements and by promoting freer rediscount facilities; but the 
latter advantage has not been availed of by the banks to any consid- 
erable extent, and the former advantage is partially counterbal- 
anced by a great lessening of the redepositing of reserves gradually 
taking place by transfer of reserve balances to the Federal Reserve 
banks. It is really difficult to see just how the Federal Reserve 
system has worked to the benefit of the banks or anybody else thus 
far, whatever may prove to be its advantages in the future—and 
it is only fair to say that the measure has not yet had an opportu- 
nity of demonstrating its usefulness. If the notes already issued by 
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the Iederal Reserve banks were only partially secured by gold, and 
these notes had gone largely into the reserves of state banks, that 
would have inflated state bank loans, but would not have much 
affected national bank loans, unless the gold or legal tenders pre- 
viously in the reserves of state banks had been absorbed by the 
national banks. In time this displacement of gold by the reserve 
notes may take place and it constitutes a possible element of dan- 
gerous inflation, but it does not seem a present danger nor even 
an imminent one: With something like $214,000,000 of Federal 
Reserve notes out, and over $200,000,000 of gold to secure them, 
there is no existing inflation from this source, whatever there may 
be in the future. With only some $14,000,000 of rediscounts as 
security for these notes, and the large gold reserve held against 
them, the inflationary element is too small to have much actual ef- 
fect on the country’s bank loans. Of course, no paper money of 
any kind ought to be available as bank reserves except such as rep- 
resents one hundred per cent. of gold; but while this principle is 
violated by the Federal Reserve notes (which may not be used as 
reserves by national banks but may be so used by many state banks) 
this is not of great practical actual importance so long as the gold 
reserves behind the notes are as high as at present. In times of 
more urgent demand for money, the percentage of gold behind the 
notes will decrease, and their mischievous potentialities will increase. 
But probably the Federal Reserve notes have not yet added much 
to the growth of the national banks or the state banks either. 

A tremendous increase in bank deposits is a less healthful sign 
than might be inferred on first thought. An enormous increase 
took place shortly after the 1893 panic, but it was a sign of busi- 
ness stagnation, not of activity. And that partially explains the 
increase last year, though it is by no means the principal reason for 
the large gain which the Comptroller reports. 

The real reason for this phenomenal gain is not to be ascribed 
to the Federal Reserve system, however, which has been in opera- 
tion too short a time to have much effect. The half-billion of gold 
gained approximately by the United States in the period under 
consideration would of itself afford the reserve against which at 
least two billions of fresh credits could be created; and while the 
mere possession of gold in excessive quantities by the banks does 
tend to expand bank loans, this tendency is accelerated or retarded 
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by business conditions. While some forms of industry have been 
stagnant, others have been active and have made heavy demands for 
bank accommodations; prices of securities have risen, speculation 
has been active, and furthermore we have lent more than one billion 
to foreign countries, which alone would probably enormously ex- 
pand bank deposits. 

Obviously all this does not alter the fact stated in the Comp- 
troller’s report, that bank deposits have enormously expanded in 
the last year, but does tend to show, it is believed, that this expan- 
sion was but little related to the inception and operation of the 
Federal Reserve system. 

There is another curious juxtaposition of figures in this sum- 
mary of the Comptroller’s report, namely: 

“On November 10, 1915, the national banks of New York city 
held for the credit of other banks and trust companies throughout 
the country a total of 1,067 million dollars. 

“The total amount of money which the national banks of New 
York city were lending to other banks and trust companies 
throughout the country on the same date was 69 million dollars, so 
that the national banks of New York city held for the credit of 
other banks and trust companies nearly 1,000 million dollars more 
than the New York banks were lending to their correspondent 
banks on that date. 

“The national banks in the twelve Federal Reserve cities on 
November 10 were lending to other banks throughout the country 
163 million dollars, while the banks and trust companies throughout 
the country had to their credit with the national banks of the twelve 
Federal Reserve cities 1,989 million dollars, or 1,826 million dollars 
more than these banks were lending to their correspondent banks 
on the same date. 

“The national banks in the fifty-five reserve and central reserve 
cities held on November 10, 1915, for the credit of other banks 
throughout the country 2,470 million dollars, which was 2,224 mil- 
lion dollars more than the total loans which the national banks in 
the reserve cities and central reserve cities were making to their 
correspondent banks throughout the United States.” 

A purpose other than the mere wish to purvey statistical infor- 
mation appears in these figures. Precisely the same point was 


emphasized in an address made before the last annual convention 
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of the California Bankers Association by Hon. Carter Glass, 
Chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House 
of Representatives, and one of the framers of the Federal Reserve 
Act. Mr. Glass said: 


“The two fundamental difficulties with the old system, as I have 
indicated, were the inelasticity of the currency and the fictitious 
nature of our reserve system, which congested all of the reserve 
funds of the country in the great money centers at New York; so 
that on the March preceding the date upon which the new Federal 
Reserve Act went into existence, into operation, the country banks 
of the United States had on deposit in the reserve banks of New 
York city $893,000,000; whereas the banks of New York city at 
the same time were only loaning to the country banks of the United 
States $186,000,000. 

“Gentlemen, we have lived for fifty years under the delusion 
that New York city’s financial institutions were necessary to the 
country, whereas the fact is, as has been demonstrated, that the 
country is necessary to New York city—New York city $893,000,- 
000 in debt to the balance of the country and loaning to the country 
banks only $186,000,000.” 


It ought not to be necessary to indicate the fallacy in the line of 
argument presented by Mr. Glass and implied in the Comptroller’s 
figures. It must be remembered that the reserve required to be held 
by the national banks in New York, Chicago and St. Louis was 
greater proportionately than anywhere else in the country; in 
other words, the banks in these cities could not expand their loans 
in as large a ratio to the cash held as could the other national banks; 
furthermore, a large part of these balances represented exchange 
provisions made necessary because New York is the country’s finan- 
cial and commercial center. And who knows, in the absence of 
information which neither the Comptroller nor Mr. Glass furnishes, 
how much may have been lent by New York banks on commercial 
paper, scattered all over the country, or on direct obligations of 
individual and corporate borrowers? 

If Mr. Glass used the same kind of figures as those employed by 
the Comptroller, it makes a bad showing for the Federal Reserve 
Act, for New York seems to be getting more of the country banks’ 
money than ever before and lending them less. 
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This summary of the Comptroller’s report ends with the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The Comptroller emphasizes the facts that the Federal Reserve 
Act was framed to benefit not only the banks but also the customers 
of the banks; that one of the great objects of the law was to decen- 
tralize the money of the country; to effect a more equitable distribu- 
tion of capital and do away with the old system by which the re- 
sources of our banks have been so greatly concentrated in a few 
cities or sections, there to be loaned out largely on speculative ven- 
tures, while in other regions money needed so urgently for the 
legitimate purposes of industry and of development has been scarce 
and oftentimes obtainable only, if at all, at rates injurious if not 
prohibitory. He points out that in less than twelve months after the 
inauguration of the Federal Reserve system, every national bank 
in the United States and every member bank has participated in the 
beneficent results which have been achieved; that every member 
bank now has the opportunity of borrowing money to an extent not 
previously permissible, and at interest rates lower than ever have 
been known in the history of the banks, and he criticises the 
unwillingness of certain banks to extend to their customers the bene- 
fits of the lower rates which the inauguration of the Federal Reserve 
system brought about.” 

No figures are given to show how the money of the country was 
decentralized and the concentration of money corrected by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. This omission THe BANKERS MaGazinzE is for- 
tunately able to supply. Under the system existing in the year 
1913, when the Federal Reserve Act became a law, there were, 
according to the Comptroller’s report for 1913, just 367 national 
banks acting as reserve agents for other banks. These 367 banks 
were located in fifty different cities. The three central reserve 
cities—New York, Chicago and St. Louis—had fifty-two of these 
banks, the remainder of the 367 being located in the other forty- 
seven cities. Under the Federal Reserve Act the money of the 
country was decentralized by taking it out of 367 banks in fifty 
cities and placing it in twelve banks in twelve cities. The concen- 
tration of money which the Comptroller complains of was cured by 
putting the control of the bank reserves in the hands of seven men— 
himself being one—instead of leaving this control with the large 
number of bankers who had previously exercised it. This, as a mat- 
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ter of fact, is the way in which the money of the country was “decen- 
tralized.” In other words, by reversing the principles of addition 
and subtraction and reversing the operations of multiplication and 
division. 

The purpose of the Comptroller’s figures and of the statement 
made by Mr. Glass seems to be to show that the New York banks 
are not lending enough money to the country banks, that the chief 
object of a banking system is to make it possible for other banks 
to borrow freely and largely and that this supposedly laudable 
object has been achieved through the enactment of the Federal 
Reserve Law. This inference receives further confirmation from 
the following quotation from the summary of the Comptroller’s 
report, above quoted but which may be repeated: 


“Every member bank now has the opportunity of borrowing 
money to an extent not previously permissible, and at interest rates 
lower then ever have been known in the history of banks.” Then 
there is a further statement that the Comptroller “criticises the 
unwillingness of certain banks to extend to their customers the ben- 
efits of the lower rates which the inauguration of the Federal Re- 
serve system brought about.” 

The theory involved in the statements of the Comptroller and 
of Mr. Glass are contrary to well-established banking principles, 
and such assertions ought not to go unchallenged. It was well said 
by Justice Shiras of the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Western National Bank vs. Armstrong: 

“The business of the bank is to lend, not to borrow money; to 
discount notes of others, not to get its own notes discounted.” 

This sound principle the Comptroller and Mr. Glass would 
have reversed, and that would seem to be the purpose of the Federal 
Reserve Act as well. Indeed, some of the Federal Reserve banks 
appear to be imbued with the idea that it is their special duty to 
educate member banks to become borrowers! No one can doubt 
that prior to the passage of the Reserve Act rediscounting was not 
looked on with favor by the best bankers; nor can any one doubt 
that it was one purpose of the Reserve Act to confer respectability 
upon the practice of rediscounting by banks, and to make easy what 
had heretofore been difficult. 

By commandeering portions of the reserves and capital of the 
national banks, the Government has been able to issue a lot of 
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“money” and to dispense credit to the banks. One of its Treasury 
officials is disposed to criticise the banks for not borrowing this 
“money” and credit to be loaned at low rates to other banks. 

In effect this whole business is so handled by the bureaucrats as 
to make it appear how much better they are managing the banking 
reserves than did the bankers themselves, and how immensely the 
people will be benefited by committing the control of their bank- 
ing funds to Government officials. 

After criticising some of the banks for lending at usurious rates, 
“the Comptroller concludes with warm praise for the bankers of 
the country generally.” As this is not praise from Sir Hubert 
Stanley, it need not be too seriously taken. 





POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS 





N increase from $500 to $1,000 in the maximum which any 
depositor may put in a postal savings bank is proposed in a 
bill favorably reported to the House of Representatives 

recently. The bill authorizes the Postmaster-General to accept 
interest-bearing deposits from a postal savings depositor until his 
balance amounts to $1,000, exclusive of accumulated interest, and 
without regard to the time when such deposits are made. It also 
authorizes the acceptance in the discretion of the board of trustees 
and under such rules and regulations as they may prescribe of addi- 
tional deposits not to exceed in the aggregate $1,000 for each de- 
positor, which shall be non-interest bearing. 
In the report accompanying the bill it was said: 


“The experience of the Post Office Department establishes con- 
clusively that two things have seriously interfered with the growth 
and usefulness of the postal savings service, namely, the monthly 
restriction on deposits and the limitation on the total amount that 
may be accepted from a depositor. Postal savings deposits repre- 
sent money formerly hidden and come chiefly from people who work 
for a daily wage and will trust no savings institution that does not 
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have back of it the direct pledge of the Government to repay depos- 
its on demand. And of these wage earners the foreign born very 
largely predominate both in number of depositors and in the amount 
on deposit. Recent statistics collected by the Post Office Depart- 
ment show that fifty-nine per cent. of all postal savings depositors 
were born outside of the United States and had to their credit 
seventy-two per cent. of the total deposits. The foreign born have 
certain habits in regard to saving that have made the present restric- 
tions on deposits burdensome and discouraging. They frequently 
accumulate several hundred dollars before opening an account, and 
when they find that only a part of their savings can be accepted they 
become either suspicious or disheartened, and it frequently results 
that their money is either returned to hiding and disuse or else sent 
abroad by foreign money orders. 

“Postmasters from all sections of the country are constantly 
complaining that they are compelled to reject many tenders of 
amounts in excess of what may now be accepted. It is known that 
millions of dollars have been lost to circulation and to commercial 
activities which would have been deposited in our postal savings 
banks had the restrictions not existed. It is believed that the pro- 
posed bill will meet the demands of the public in a very large per- 
centage of instances. 

“The postal savings system now has approximately $73,000,000 
on deposit standing to the credit of 560,000 depositors. More than 
30,000 accounts have now reached the $500 limit, and the owners of 
them can deposit no more, despite their appeals to do so. And of 
these $500 accounts, 22,000 are owned by the foreign born. The 
Post Office Department assures the committee that the work inci- 
dent to much larger deposits can be cared for with practically no ad- 
ditional expense.” 


There are some interesting features in this report. No doubt it 
is true, as the report says, that “postal savings deposits represent 
money formerly hidden and come chiefly from people who work for 
a daily wage and will trust no savings institution that does not have 
back of it the direct pledge of the Government to repay deposits on 
demand,” but one can not help wondering why the Government, 
which has charge of at least one class of banks, has not instituted a 
form of supervision of such strictness that would enable it to place 
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a notice over the counter of every bank examined to the effect that 
deposits in this bank are protected by the United States Govern- 
ment. Manifestly the result of such a policy would be to dispense 
with the necessity for postal savings banks. 

As the depositors in the postal savings banks come chiefly from 
the foreign element of the population, it must be assumed that the 
existing banks have not succeeded very well in what efforts they 
may have made to overcome the foreigner’s objection to other than 
Government banks. The newly-arrived immigrant has been accus- 
tomed to put his savings in institutions operated by the Govern- 
ment, and it is only natural that he should show reluctance in trust- 
ing the ordinary banks. But possibly the latter might overcome 
much of this reluctance by the proper efforts. In a city like New 
York, for instance, where the foreign-born population is large, and 
where the existing savings banks are of practically undisputed and 
universal soundness, it would seem that the foreigner might easily 
be made to understand the safety of these institutions. The theory 
that he is not ready to trust any but Government banks finds some 
refutation in his readiness to trust so-called “foreign bankers” whose 
failures in certain districts of the city named were frequent until 
checked by more stringent laws. 

Probably the foreign element in our population is merely wait- 
ing to be “shown,” and this is work that the banks must do. It is 
rendered more difficult by the fact that not one but many alien lan- 
guages must be employed as instruments of communication. Per- 
haps the difficulty of educating the foreigner—and the native, too, 
for that matter—could be overcome were the banks of the different 
communities to unite in a general educational campaign designed 
to show the safety and advantages of the banks. 

Isn’t it rather strange that the very deposits which are received 
from the foreign element who distrust the ordinary banks are handed 
over by the Government to these identical banks? Of course, the 
Government exacts security—for itself. Why doesn’t it exact se- 
curity for the depositor as well? This need not imply deposit in- 
surance in the ordinary sense, but does imply efficient bank examina- 
tion—such examination as would be provided were all banks mem- 
hers of a district clearing-house and subject to real bank super- 
vision—the kind provided by the banks themselves. 
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PAN-AMERICAN PIFFLE 





ROM the late occupant of the office of Secretary of State there 
came the amazing suggestion that the United States should 
guarantee the debts of the Latin-American countries. Now 

we are to guarantee the status quo of these countries, and this ex- 
traordinary proposal comes from no less a person than Woodrow 
Wilson. Addressing the Pan-American Scientific Congress at 
Washington last month, the President, in talking about “establish- 
ing foundations of amity so that no one will hereafter doubt them,” 
said: 

“T hope and I believe that this can be accomplished. These con- 
ferences have enabled me to foresee how it will be accomplished. It 
will be accomplished in the first place by the States of America 
uniting in guaranteeing to each other absolutely political independ- 
ence and territorial integrity. In the second place, and as a neces- 
sary corollary to that, guaranteeing the agreement to settle all 
pending boundary disputes as soon as possible and by amicable 
process by agreeing that all disputes among themselves, should they 
unhappily arise, will be handled by patient, impartial investigation 
and settled by arbitration, and the agreement necessary to the peace 
of the Americas, that no state of either continent will permit revolu- 
tionary expeditions against another state to be fitted out on its ter- 
ritory, and that they will prohibit the exportation of the munitions 
of war for the purpose of supplying revolutionists against neigh- 
boring governments.” 


And yet, speaking at Indianapolis some time ago, the President 
vigorously upheld the right of the Mexicans to settle their difficul- 
ties in their own fashion—that is, by revolution—and sternly de- 
nounced everybody who proposed to interfere with their pleasant 
pastime of throat-cutting. Probably, if the United States had never 
been made a base for Mexican revolutionists, the Diaz regime in that 
country might not have been overthrown. What does President 
Wilson think about Cuba? Should Spanish rule have been per- 
petuated there, as might have been the case but for the revolutionary 
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support derived from the United States? And how have his own 
actions borne out the noble views he now professes? Has he not 
alternately supplied and denied arms to the Mexican revolutionists 
accordingly as he has regarded such action as beneficial to the cause 
of the particular revolutionist whom his policy favored? 

The amicable settlement of existing boundary disputes and the 
future settlement of all difficulties by arbitration might not neces- 
sarily be as fine a thing for the Latin-American nations as appears 
on the surface of the proposal, and this country should be slow in 
committing itself to such a programme. Let us suppose—just for 
illustration—that in a few years Mexico should become one of the 
most enlightened and prosperous countries north of Panama, and the 
most liberally governed as well (rather a violent assumption under 
existing circumstances, it is admitted), and suppose also that all the 
countries below Mexico down to Panama should become hopelessly 
despotic and corrupt—should we then become a party to guaran- 
teeing such a status quo? And might not even a change of na- 
tional boundaries—under the conditions assumed—be a great bene- 
fit to civilization, even though some of the countries refused to sub- 
mit to arbitration? 

The proposal to stop the export of arms from one country to 
the other is hardly more wise or practicable. In some of the Latin- 
American countries there is no way short of revolution to get rid of 
an existing government which has become obnoxious. Shall a des- 
potic government with self-perpetuating powers be allowed to rule 
indefinitely and the people denied the only possible remedy? In 
other words, shall we forbid to our southern friends the employment 
of precisely the same means we invoked under the guidance of 
Washington to end despotic rule in North America? 

Without subscribing to Jefferson’s dictum that the tree of lib- 
erty needs frequent refreshment from revolution, it may be said 
that this great liberty-loving northern republic ought never to enter 
into any compact by which it would become a party to a programme 
that would deny to any other nation the right to employ the sword 
as the final remedy against despotism. 

All this does not mean that the South and Central American 
countries would ‘not benefit immensely by abstaining from revolu- 
tionary disturbances to a greater extent than they have done in the 
past. ‘They are too prone to resort to revolution for light and trivial 
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causes, though this tendency is gradually diminishing. Actually 
many of these “revolutions” are not of much importance, though 
they temporarily injure the reputation of the country indulging in 
them. 

Of course, since the upheaval in Europe, no one would think of 
referring to Latin America as a particular example of warlike pro- 
pensities. Compared with Europe the people of that part of the 
world are amateurs and bunglers in the art of killing their fellow 
men. That they, in common with the people of all lands, would 
profit beyond calculation by settling their difficulties amicably is 
indisputable: but to make the United States a party to a pro- 
gramme whose effects might be forever to fasten upon some Latin- 
American nation a rule of despotism and tyranny, is another matter 
altogether. 





INVOLUNTARY INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS 





oe who are opposed to the joint guaranty of deposits 
seem never to have realized that whether they believed in such 

guaranty or not, they were already compulsorily contributing 
to such a fund. 

Every panic within our personal observation and study, now ex- 
tending over nearly a quarter of a century, has been marked by a 
distrust of the banks and followed by a more or less general “run” 
on the banks of the country. These extraordinary calls have caused 
numerous bank failures and serious losses to all banks. Every bank 
has in some way shared in this loss and has been forced to make up 
a part of it. How has this been done? 

In the panics of 1893 and 1907 clearing-house certificates and 
currency were issued to the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
and these certificates and currency were virtually borrowed at from 
six per cent. interest and upwards. The revenue collected by the 
Government on emergency currency issued during the crisis arising 
from the European war alone amounted to $2,977,000. This in- 
terest represented an insurance premium on the country’s bank de- 
yosits. Again in 1914 a large amount of emergency currency was 
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taken out under the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, for all of which 
interest was paid. The taking out of this currency and of the 
clearing-house certificates was for the purpose of meeting demands 
for deposits; in other words, a practical insurance of the payment 
of depositers and an actual payment of them. The interest which 
the banks paid for the certificates or currency represented the pre- 
mium rate for insuring deposits. 

It will be said, of course, that these devices were employed by 
solvent banks only; but how many banks would have remained 
solvent in those trying times had not these sources of relief been 
available? 

But this is not the only way in which banks involuntarily con- 
tribute to a fund for deposit insurance. In every time of general 
banking distrust there are heavy withdrawals; and to provide for 
these, loans must be called by the commercial banks and securities 
pledged for loans or sold outright by savings banks, resulting in a 
loss in either case. Nor are these demands for the payment of 
deposits confined to banks under suspicion. Even such prudently- 
managed institutions as the mutual savings banks of New York 
have experienced serious runs at such times and have in some in- 
stances found it necessary to impose restrictions upon the with- 
drawal of deposits. 

Nor are the conditions above mentioned bettered much if any 
under the Federal Reserve Act. Currency can of course be ob- 
tained through rediscounting, but rediscounting implies the pay- 
ment of a rate, and whatever that may be it represents in effect a 
premium paid to insure deposits. Of course, where a bank borrows 
reserves to increase its loans, that is a different matter. But where 
mere currency is required to meet withdrawals of deposits—and this 
is a striking feature of all panics within our observation---the banks 
must suffer in the ways already pointed out. 

It is both costly and absurd for a bank to rediscount to obtain 
currency to meet either the ordinary demands or even for extra- 
ordinary demands. What a bank ought to be allowed to do is: 
simply to convert its book credits into circulating credits—that is, 
notes, the latter requiring precisely the same reserve as the former. 
This will be done when our people are educated so that they will 
imderstand that it is not necessary for the paper currency to be 
issued by the Government. 
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The charge in the form of rediscounts which a bank is com- 
pelled to pay to obtain currency (not reserves) is not only a loss to 
the bank, but a tax on the business community, which of course pays 
the cost. The only thing the country gets by paying this tax is the 
ornamental and useless machinery set up by the Federal Reserve 
Act. That such a false system could have been imposed upon the 
country was due to the fact that the people were never given an 
opportunity to vote upon it. Had they been allowed to express 
themselves they would have smashed it beyond recognition, just as 
they smashed Bryan’s free silver proposal. But those who wanted 
to jam the Reserve Act through Congress were evidently afraid to 
trust the people; at least they did not bring the measure forward as 
a campaign issue in 1912. 

The extreme foolishness of shipping paper to a Federal Reserve 
city and pledging it as collateral for currency and paying a re- 
discount will one day be realized by the people, for it does not take 
any technical knowledge of banking to enable one to understand 
that if the commercial paper which a bank at Houston ships to Dal- 
las is good enough security for the Federal Reserve bank at Dallas 
to hold as a pledge against the currency it ships to the Houston 
bank, it is also good enough for the Houston bank itself to use in 
issuing such notes to the people who deal with the bank, thus saving 
the tax on commerce paid in the shape of rediscounts, and at the 
same time ridding the country of all the useless and costly Federal 
Reserve machinery. 

Furthermore, some time the people will wake up to the fact that 
they are already trusting the banks with several billions of deposits, 
and the trusting of them for a few millions of notes would not be a 
serious matter. 

Whenever the people are given a chance of discussing and un- 
derstanding these things they will approve a sound and common- 
sense system and the cost which a bank now pays for obtaining cur- 
rency will disappear and the community will be the chief bene- 
ficiary. 

While as shown above banks involuntarily contribute to a fund 
for insuring deposits, they were gradually working out a really 
sound and voluntary method of making deposits safe through 
clearing-house examination until interfered with by the Federal 
Reserve Act which further extended the less efficient system of 
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Government bank inspection. Clearing-house examination was 
gradually developing a substantial system of deposit insurance, and 
in the right way—by efficient examinations which nipped bad bank- 
ing in the bud. 





TRADE ACCEPTANCES FAVORED 





DVANTAGES arising from a more general use of trade 
acceptances are pointed out in a statement issued by the 
National Association of Credit Men. Some of the advantages 

mentioned are, as affecting the seller, closer relationships with buy- 
ers, better financing abilities through possession of an available 
liquid credit, smaller operating cost with ability to sell at lower 
prices, reduction in bad debt losses, and relief from unfairly taken 
discounts. It is claimed that by employing trade acceptances in- 
stead of buying on open account the buyer would also profit by a 
stronger sense of responsibility toward obligations, by having a 
safeguard against overbuying without decreasing the buying pow- 
ers, ability to buy at lower prices and thus be better prepared to 
compete and to succeed, more system in financial arrangements, and 
a broader place in the business world. 

While the advantages enumerated above may be generally con- 
ceded, the following, which accompanies the statement referred to, 
is perhaps too sweeping a commendation of the benefits of this new 
form of paper. It is said: “The trade acceptance converts the sale 
and delivery of merchandise into a liquid credit, promptly and eco- 
nomically available for the financial needs of the seller.” While 
this may be true in a general sense, it may be found in many cases 
that the liquidity of a debt may congeal suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, even though it be evidenced by a new and improved form of 
trade paper. Trade acceptances, especially under the Federal Re- 
serve Act, are a great improvement over open accounts or single- 
name promissory notes, and have several advantages which may be 
freely conceded, but is it not a mistake to suppose that the real char- 
acter of a debt is much changed by merely evidencing it by a new 
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form of paper? For immediate purposes, its character is changed 
undoubtedly, but does not its essence—its actual worth—remain the 
same? If we suppose otherwise would it not be to repeat the same 
mistake made by those who think that multiplying the number of 
shares of a capitalized enterprise increases its real value? The 
seller of goods who takes anything but cash from his customer as- 
sumes a risk not merely of ultimate payment but of payment at the 
time specified. Trade acceptances that have to be renewed in one 
form or another would not be much of an improvement on open 
accounts or promissory notes, though they might, and no doubt 
would in many cases, spur the buyer up and make him more prompt 
and systematic in his dealings. To whatever extent this takes place 
it will be a gain over the old conditions. As already said, the im- 
mediate benefits which the seller would derive from the change 
under consideration are indisputable, but the ultimate gain would 
depend to a very large extent upon the real acceleration in payment 
of debts due from buyer to seller, for it is actual settlement after all 
that determines the real liquidity of a debt, and not the mere form 
of paper evidence of the debt nor even the facility with which 
the new style of paper may be availed of in borrowing from banks. 

While therefore the trade acceptance contains no magical pow- 
ers, and until fully developed through continued use may even 
prove disappointing in realizing all that is expected of it, there can 
be no doubt that it possesses many advantages, as pointed out by the 
National Association of Credit Men. 





UNLAWFUL BANK INVESTMENTS 





ANK directors who wish to escape responsibility for losses 
incurred by their banks through investments made without 
warrant of law should not fail to give due heed to some cases 
cited in the recent annual report made to Congress by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. It seems that in correspondence with cer- 
tain national banks the Comptroller had pointed out that the banks 
were prohibited by law from purchasing stock of other corporations 
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as investments, basing this advice on a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court, which stated: 


“The power to purchase or deal in stock of another corporation 
is not expressly conferred upon national banks, nor is it an act which 
may be exercised as incidental to the powers expressly conferred. 
A dealing in stocks is consequently an ultra vires act, and being 
such, it is without efficacy.” 


Where certain banks had participated in an underwriting syndi- 
cate with resultant loss, the Comptroller held that such participa- 
tion was in effect buying an undivided interest in so much stock, 
and this was construed as a violation of the National Bank Act as 
well as in disregard of instructions from the Comptroller’s office. 

In the cases referred to considerable loss to the banks resulted, 
and for these the Comptroller insisted the directors were responsible 
and demanded that if they did not make restitution suit should be 
brought against them for recovery of the sums so lost. As only a 
limited number of directors had sanctioned the transaction, and 
some changes in the directorate had occurred, a compromise was 
effected in one case whereby about $500,000 was restored to the 
bank by certain of the directors, and in some other cases the full 
amounts lost in the deal were restored to the bank by the directors. 

There are two points in this matter of which bank directors 
should take cognizance: first, that the executive or finance commit- 
tee must either include all the directors, or that these committees be 
frequently changed, or that the entire board be kept fully advised 
of their acts. Unless these precautions are taken, bank directors 
may find themselves in a position where they will be called on to 
make good very serious losses, possibly for transactions with which 
they had nothing to do and of whose nature they may even have 
been ignorant. 





ALLEGED FRIGIDITY OF BANKERS 





| aeerencienee to keep pace with the changed spirit of banking in 
recent years leads the Sioux City (Iowa) “Daily News” to 
say these things: 
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“Do you know the difference between a bank and an artificial 
ice plant? 

“Neither do we. 

“Whenever we venture into a bank we feel like buttoning our 
overcoat tighter and edging up to the steam pipes. 

“Why is it, we wonder, that a bank has to generate frigidity, 
just as an undertaking parlor generates gloom. 

“Why do they have to give the common ordinary man the feel- 
ing that they’re extending the icy mitt? 

“Why can’t a bank be just as human as a cigar store, or a 
haberdashery, or a billiard hall? 

“Bankers are just ordinary men; their clerks are just ordinary 
clerks. Why cage ’em in tinsel fences and surround ’em with 
marble-pillared dignity? 

“They're driving away custom, these bankers. Lots of folks 
feel real shaky about going in and starting a savings account, or a 
small checking account. 

“‘Wouldn’t the habit of thrift be helped along if banks weren't 
so distant in their methods—if they didn’t scare folks away by their 
gilded grating and sad solemnity? 

“Yes, it would.” 

Had the foregoing been written twenty-five years ago, it might 
adequately have characterized the banker of that time, but it falls 
far short of being accurate now. The banker of 1916 has caught the 
spirit of the times as truly as any other member of the community. 
He has thoroughly learned the lesson that it is good business to 
mingle freely with his fellows and to be courteous and affable. 
This statement is made after repeatedly meeting many bankers in 
all sections of the country, and is based upon much careful personal 
observation of the treatment which the banks accord those who deal 
with them. And the bankers of Iowa are certainly no exception to 
this rule. Has it ever occurred to people who object to an excess of 
dignity on the part of any members of the community that they 
themselves are blamable for the conditions of which they complain? 
We all expect gravity in the judge, decorum in the minister, and 
dignity in the banker. We impose upon the doctor a certain stand- 
ard of dress and would be shocked to find that he failed to conform 
to it. This feeling on the part of the people that the banker was a 
high and mighty being to whom public and private homage must be 
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paid was responsible for the reserve which the banker long main- 
tained. He felt impelled to live up to the standard prescribed for 
him by public opinion. But a good while ago somebody discovered 
that “bankers are just ordinary men,” and the secret being out the 
banker came down from the lofty peak on whose icy summits he 
had so long involuntarily dwelt at the public behest, and became one 
with his fellow men. So that the type of banker described by the 
Sioux City “News” belongs to a by-gone day. 





NEW PLAN TO RETIRE THE GREENBACKS 





NE of the latest financial proposals to crop out is a plan to 
retire the greenbacks. As reported by the newspapers this 
plan emanates from a committee of the American Bankers’ 

Association. The plan contemplates an issue of $200,000,000 of 
United States bonds, the remainder of the notes to be redeemed out 
of the $150,000,000 gold reserve held in the issue and redemption 
division of the Treasury. It seems to be forgotten by the sponsors 
of this scheme that this gold reserve was created and is maintained 
not alone to take care of the greenbacks, but to preserve the parity 
of all forms of money coined or issued by the United States. Silver, 
being in larger volume, is quite as important a charge on the gold 
reserve fund as are the greenbacks, and to take away this $150,- 
000,000 of gold and to apply it to the purpose proposed would be 
to deprive the large mass of silver of this gold support and to expose 
it to possible discredit and depreciation. 

Perhaps from no quarter has there come more persistent oppo- 
sition to the greenbacks than has come from this MaGAzIng. This 
form of paper money was in process of retirement by*that sound 
financier Hugh McCulloch, but further retirement was prohibited 
by the act of May 31, 1878. The greenbacks have long been a dis- 
turbing and unsound element in our banking and financial system. 
They have tended to prevent elasticity and in the second Administra- 
tion of President Cleveland they became a serious menace to the 
country’s financial stability, offering a convenient means for draw- 
ing gold from the Treasury, necessitating bond issues and the well- 
known financial syndicate agreement to prevent the drain of gold 
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to Europe. All this is ancient history. But it is only fair to the 
greenbacks to point out that so long as the Treasury had ample 
funds, and until the silver began to grow very heavy in volume in 
the circulation, they caused little or no trouble. 

As a matter of fact, the very worst that can be said about the 
greenbacks is that they perpetuated in the public mind the fallacy 
of a Government paper currency. This fallacy has not been eradi- 
vated, but is maintained in the Federal Reserve notes. While the 
latter are not legal tender, they are nevertheless obligations of the 
Government, nor should we be surprised if finally they are made 
legal tender. Actually, if the $150,000,000 is held as supporting 
the greenbacks only (which, however, is not really the case) they 
would be better sustained by gold than the Federal Reserve Notes, 
which may be emitted against a forty per cent gold reserve. 

Since the passage of the Act of March 14, 1900 (which might 
appropriately be termed a credit-strengthening act) there have 
been times, as we have taken care to point out to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, when the greenbacks might have been gradually retived 
without any issue of bonds. This was when there was gold in the 
Treasury which might have been applied to converting the notes into 
gold certificates. If this procedure had been adopted a time might 
have come when perhaps as much as $100,000,000 of the $150,000,000 
gold reserve could also have been used for a similar purpose. But 
now, with the Treasury struggling to prevent a deficit, there is no 
good reason why the public should be further taxed by the issue of 
$200,000,000 of bonds to retire the greenbacks. Actually the latter 
now bear such a relatively small proportion to the general circula- 
tion and to the gold in our currency that they are no longer an im- 
portant element in our currency. They are to be condemned chiefly, 
as already stated, because they perpetuate the idea that the Govern- 
ment shall issue the paper “money” of the country. But this relic 
of the stone age is also preserved in the Federal Reserve notes, and 
it is folly to tax the people to retire one form of Government paper 
while at the same time keeping in existence another form of Govern- 
ment paper, of even larger volume, and almost equally objectionable 
as the greenbacks. 

When the condition of the Treasury will again permit, the green- 
backs should be turned into gold certificates, but under existing cir- 
cumstances there is no urgency about the matter. The national 
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bank notes are an element of the currency which tends to pre- 
vent elasticity. Likewise the Federal Reserve notes, to the extent 
that they are not fully covered by gold and are used as reserve by 
state banks, will prove an undesirable element in the currency. 

In some far distant day when the whole banking and currency 
problem shall have been understandingly discussed by the people, 
and acted on in the light of that intelligent discussion, we shall have 
but one kind of legal-tender money in the country—gold (although 
as a matter of convenience gold certificates may be made legal 
tender except by the Treasury), and no kind of paper except pure 
credit bank notes, which will be used simply as checks are to trans- 
fer credit, and not being Government obligations, but merely bank 
credits, will not be employed as bank reserves no more than bank 
checks are now so employed, and the silver will all be gradually ab- 
sorbed in the subsidiary circulation. 





LARGE CLAIMS FOR THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 





” a paean of prosperity recently promulgated by the Hon. 
William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, occurs this 
superlative praise of the Federal Reserve Act: “We have for 
the first time in our history a sound system of finance.” ‘This pane- 
gyric of a law as yet practically untried must be pardoned to one 
having the exuberant mental make-up of Secretary Redfield, who 
is himself a member of an Administration whose fortunes he is nat- 
urally and properly solicitous to promote. 

The Secretary’s statement is altogether too sweeping. He 
seems to forget our early history and the financial system devised 
by Alexander Hamilton. That this system was sound is not a mat- 
ter of opinion but of history. Secretary Redfield is, of course, re- 
ferring to the Federal Reserve Act when he speaks of “a sound 
system of finance.” What has this act really accomplished to war- 
rant the extravagant encomium bestowed upon it by the Secretary 
of Commerce? Mr. Redfield justly states that at least a part of its 
influence was psychological. He says: “We were put to an un- 
precedented strain in August and September of 1914, when as yet 
our reserve system was but born. It stood us in good stead in 
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its infancy. Indeed, the promise of its birth gave a new sense of 
security. Now that it is full grown we rest safely upon it.” 

What a wonderful child, whose prenatal influence upon our 
vast commerce and industry was so great and truly beneficent! And 
how quickly this infant attained to the stature of full growth! 

Of course, Mr. Redfield knows that we were extricated from the 
strain of 1914 not by this remarkable baby, but by the wickedly- 
conceived Aldrich-Vreeland Law. And he ought to know also that 
his extravagant praise of the Federal Reserve system, in the ob- 
scure light of its short experience, rises but little above the level of 
nonsense. 

The real truth is that the Federal Reserve Banks have not yet 
been in operation long enough to demonstrate their usefulness or 
the soundness of the system of which they form a part. It is never- 
theless true as the Secretary of Commerce says that the inaugura- 
tion of the system gave a new sense of security, although while the 
change was being made there was some apprehension as to its effect 
upon the reserve bank centres. Happily, this apprehension proved 
groundless, partly because of conditions which made the read just- 
ment easier than would probably have been the case under other 
circumstances. 

We cannot join in the Secretary’s rapturous outbursts over the 
new system until we know how it will work out after, say, twenty- 
five years of trial should it last so long. Nor can we have complete 
faith in the soundness of the system until more banks are brought 
into it than the limited number of institutions now compulsorily 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 

The Federal Reserve Act checked what was, in our opinion, the 
development of one of the very best phases of American banking— 
the extension of clearing-house supervision—and substituted for it 
a greater degree of Government oversight of banking. Moreover, 
at a time when expansion should have been discouraged, the Federal 
Reserve System has thus far operated in a manner tending to 
encourage inflation. There is some suspicion also that the activities 
of the system have been unduly sectional and therefore in a sense 
political. 

The Federal Reserve System in many of its contemplated re- 
forms and theoretical principles gives promise of a gradual better- 
ment of banking conditions in the United States, but it is yet too 
early to state with any degree of positiveness to what extent this 
promise may be fulfilled. 
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Cost of the War to Europe 





From the London ‘ Economist” 





HE expenditure of the United 

Kingdom was £1,490,000 per 

day for the first eight months 
(or £1,270,000, excluding external 
loans), and has been rising rapidly 
since, until it is estimated at £4,450,000 
per day (or £2,740,000, excluding 
loans) for the five months to March 31 
next. The total expenditure to that 
date is estimated on actual and budget 
figures at £1,222,200,000, plus £474,- 
800,000 for external loans, or £1,697,- 
000,000 together. These figures repre- 
sent the excess over a previous £80,- 
000,000 a year for the army and navy. 
Of the loans about £50,000,000 will be 
made to our own dominions, but this is 
offset by the loan we have obtained 
from the United States. We have more 
than all the other belligerents raised 
money by special taxation. Our loans 
to allies and neutrals are estimated to 
amount to £425,000,000 to March 31 
next, and the burden which has fallen 
on us in this respect is doubtless more 
than twice as heavy as that of any other 
belligerent, Germany probably ranking 
next. We have lent chiefly to Russia 
(for purchases in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere outside Russia), to 
France (for purchases here), to Italy, 
Belgium, Servia, and certain neutral 
countries. 

Judging by the credits voted, the war 
has cost France £660,000,000 to June 
30, 1915, to which must be added £224,- 
000,000 for the quarter to September 
30, and £240,000,000 for the quarter to 
December 31, and £327,000,000 for the 
quarter to March 31 next, making a to- 
tal to the last mentioned date of £1,- 
151,000,000. Excluding loans, it is 
probably that the war has cost more to 
France than to any belligerent, except 


Germany. Special taxation of various 
kinds is only now proposed, including, 
in particular, a war profits tax. France 
has made loans to Russia (for purchases 
in France), Belgium, Servia, and neu- 
trals, and the total so disbursed in the 
first year was probably in excess of 
£50,000,000; while it has borrowed 
£50,000,000 from the United States, 
and considerable sums from us. 

The Russian war expenditure has 
been £188,000,000 (including £37,004,- 
000 for mobilization) to November 14, 
1914, £576,000,00 to July 14, 1915, and 
£639,000,000 to August 14, 1915. The 
seven months to January 14, 1916, are 
expected to cost £429,000,000 and the 
year to January 14, 1916, £764,000,000, 
making a total of over £1,000,000,000 
from the commencement of war. The 
expenditure was at first £1,400,000 a 
day, excluding the costs of mobilization, 
while for August last it was £2,000,000 
a day, and for the year 1915 it is esti- 
mated at £2,100,000. Special taxation 
is proposed, including an income tax. 
Russia has lent money to the smaller 
belligerents, but has doubtless received 
much heavier loans from this country, 
for purchases here and in America, and 
from France in respect of purchases in 
France. 

Italy, which came into the war on 
May 23, is believed to have spent £80,- 
000,000 on preparations prior to enter- 
ing, and its expenditure for the four 
months to September 30 last was £14,- 
600,000, £16,500,000, £17,400,000, and 
£16,600,000, making a total of £145,- 
000,000 to that date. 

Belgium and Servia have been large- 
ly helped with loans by France, Russia, 
and ourselves, their power to provide 
being, obviously, very considerably cur- 
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tailed. The bulk of Belgium has been 
in the hands of the enemy since the end 
of the first month of war. 

An estimate of Germany’s costs has 
to be derived mainly from its votes of 
credit, which have been £250,000,000 in 
August, 1914, £250,000,000 on Decem- 
ber 2, 1914, £500,000,000 iast March, 
£500,000,000 on August 20, and £500,- 
000,000 this month | December]. At the 
time the August credit was asked for, 
Dr. Helfferich stated that the war ex- 
penditure was nearly £100,000,000 a 
month. To the above have to be added 
the £10,250,000 of mobilization treasure 
in the Julius Tower at Spandau, and the 
product of the ‘“‘defence contribution,” 
or Wehrbeitrag—a capital levy payable 
in three installments, at the beginning of 
the years 1914, 1915 and 1916, which 
was expected to bring in £50,000,000 to 
£80,000,000. Partly, perhaps, because 
of this capital tax, imposed before the 
war, Germany has hitherto not levied 
any special taxation, but a war profits 
tax, formerly said to be impossible to 
formulate until after the war, is pro- 
posed to be shortly raised. Loans of 
large amounts have been made to Tur- 
key, Bulgaria and neutrals. It is not 
clear whether Austria-Hungary has also 
been partly financed by the German 
Government. 

The expenditure of Austria-Hungary 
can only be surmised from the fact that 
its population, and therefore army, is 
seventy-five per cent. of that of Germa- 
ny and by remembering that its costs 
must be on a relatively smaller seale, 
because its commitments and resources 
are less. Dr. Helfferich on August 20 
put the then expenditure of the alliance 
countries at £5,000,000 a day, and the 
expenditure of Germany at nearly 
£100,000,000 a month, which would 
leave £50,000,000 or so per mensem for 
Austria-Hungary and Turkey. 

We now have material (with other 
data not here specified) for arriving at 
what may be regarded as being, on the 
whole, a fairly close approximation to 
the total direct cost of the war to the 
Governments of Europe. A comparison 
of figures is, however, apt to be ob- 
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secured if one does not disentangle the 
tigures from loans made to other bellig- 
crents and to neutrals. In the table 
which follows “direct cost” is to be un- 
derstood as the cost of the war to the 
Governments concerned for expenditure 
on their own war operations—expendi- 
tures in excess of ordinary peace out- 
lay on military and naval matters— 
while the fourth column represents those 
direct costs, plus loans made, or less 
loans received, this representing the 
burden to be met during the war. The 
difference between the third and fourth 
columns represents loans made, less 
those received, or vice versa, for Rus- 
sia, France and ourselves have both bor- 
rowed and lent. It need hardly be said 
that the amounts of the loans have, ex- 
cept in the case of the United King- 
dom, been guessed at, and are not based 
upon evidence. The difference between 
the grand totals of the third and fourth 
columns represents supposed loans to 
neutrals. 

The table represents an attempt to 
gauge the direct cost of the war on the 
assumption that hostilities will cease 
March 31, and the direct costs are con- 
tinued to the end of July next, with 
the idea that full expenditure for a fur- 
ther four months (although not, of 
course, spent within the limits of that 
period) will cover the cost of clearing 
up after hostilities—i. e., the reduced 
expenditure of the months during which 
the armies will be kept together pend- 
ing the negotiation and ratification of a 
definite Peace Treaty, and the many 
months thereafter during which the dis- 
bandment of the armies and the grad- 
ual return to normal conditions will 
take place. It is believed that the fig- 
ures are not exaggerated, and that they 
are indeed subject to the unexpected in- 
creases in expenditure over estimates to 
which we have become accustomed, and 
which are expressly not allowed for in 
the table. The first three columns would 
hold good for the expenditure to July 
31 next if hostilities continue until then 
or later, but they would in that case 
contain no allowance for the cost of 
clearing up, and the fourth column 
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further inter- 
to be granted 


would be varied by the 
loans which would have 
and received: 












































First Year. [Second Year Both Years. 
| Direct Cost, 
| Direct Cost. | Direct Cost. | Direot Cost we or Minus 
| 
£ L z 
United Kingdom ... £50,009 000 | 1,0°0,0°,000 | 1,559,000.000 | 2.025,000,000 
re | 620,000,000 975,900.000 | 1,655,000.000 | 1, 755,0°0.000 
~m oO 890.0°0.000 | 1,425,0°0 070 ea ty KY 
eens | 110000,000 | | 250,900.900 | 340,09,000 | 225,000. 
Belgium and Servia. | 12 0. 100,000,000 | 220,000,000 45, $00,000 
Entente total... | 7,085 000,000 | 3,125,000,000 | 5,210,000,000 | 5,250,000,000 
Germany .....-cee0.- 000. 1,2£0,000,0C0 | 2,100,0°0,000 | 2,270,000,C00 
Aaustria-Hrrgary ...| 50,000,090 "€0%,0N0 00¢ | 1,100,000 00 | 1,100,000,000 
Turkey and Bulgaria) 40,000.00 130,000,000 170,£00,C00 70.000.000 
Alliance total. ...| 1,380,000,000 | 1,989,000,000 | 3,370,000,000 | 3,400,C00,000 
All belligerents od 3,475,000,000 | §,105,000,000 | 8,580,000,000 | 8 €50,000,000 


If the first year were split up, the 
expenditure would work out at about 
£9,200,000 and £10,000,000 daily for 
the first and second halves. The small- 
ness of the increase is due largely to the 
costs of mobilization falling into the 
first six months, and, moreover, the 
great increase in expenditure (partly 
due to new combatants entering the 
lists) is taking place in the second 
year, which shows an average of £14,- 
200,000 a day. Professor Wolff toward 
the end of 1914 estimated the daily cost 
at £7,500,000, the “Vorwaerts” in Jan- 
uary last at £9,250,000, Mr. Edgar 
Crammond in March last at £9,300,000 
(for the first year), while Dr. Helfferich 
on August 20 estimated the daily cost 
at £15,000,000, and this week at 16 to 
1614 millions. 

On the matter of loss of human cap- 
ital, each man assumed to be killed or 
permanently incapacitated is taken at, 
roughly, six years’ purchase of his av- 
productive value, as compared 
with the seven to nine years’ purchase 
at which M. Barriol’s oftquoted figures 
would work out. The figures of killed, 
wounded, and missing (the sick and 


erage 


those who die from disease are not 
included), are estimated from the 
best material available, and on the 
assumption of hostilities ending on 
March next. It may be remarked 
that these estimates are very much 
below those sometimes given, and 
the total is only here set down to ena- 
ble a judgment to be formed as to 
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whether they are fair or not. What we 
really want to arrive at is the number 
of men permanently thrown out of pro- 
duction, and to arrive at this we take 
the killed included in the total casual- 
ties, add ten per cent. to this figure, and 
a further ten per cent. of the wounded, 
to allow for those who succumb to their 
wounds, who die of disease, or who are 
permanently incapacitated by wounds 
or disease. The picture thus obtained 
is probably not exaggerated in any way, 
though figures could not be produced in 
support; but it may be mentioned that 
Germany has claimed that of the 
wounded and sick admitted to the mili- 
tary hospitals of the Empire to July 
last, 88.5 per cent. were discharged fit 
and 9.6 per cent. unfit, while the re- 
maining 1.0 per cent. died. The dead 
and incapacitated on each side come out 
approximately equal notwithstanding 
the estimated greater total casualties on 
one side because of the smaller propor- 
tion of prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy: 


Loss of Human Capitan 





































Killed, 
Kill — from B 
isease uman Loss of 
— and Per- | Capital | Human 
Missing pene d per Head,| Capital, 
tated. 
£ £ 
—— Kingiom 800,000 235,000 600 149,600,000 
France ....+++++ 2,000,000 515,000 500 260,000,000. 
Roveia 5,000,000 Sf 275 2 0,' 00,000 
oe eecvecees 500,' 00 140,(00 xO 50 000 000 
~ and Bervia ° 550,(00 130,000 360 45,000,000 
Entente total...,........| 8,850,000 | 2,000.00 302 765,000,000 
990,000 450 445,000 000 
840.00 400 335 000,000 
Turkey and Bul, o 150,000 275 40,000,000 
Alliance total.........+.. 7,400,000 | 1,980,000 44 820,000,000 
All belligerents .......... 16,750,000 | 3.980.000 398 _'1,5°5,000 000 








The total of probable dead and per- 
manently incapacitated is appalling, 
but is much less than is sometimes ex- 
pected or suggested, as, for instance, by 
one recent lecturer, who put the total 
destruction of life in Europe in two 
vears of war at nearly 20,000,000 per- 
sons. The population of the belliger- 
ent countries is 447,000,000, and the es- 
timate of 3,980,000 represents 0.9 per 
cent. of that population. The propor- 
tion is 0.7 per cent. for the entente 
countries (population 304,000,000), 1.4 
per cent. for the alliance countries (pop- 
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| 
Proportion of War 
Sosts to 
: . National Income | National Savings 
National Wealth per Annum. per Annum. War Costs. a p | 3 
si siz 
| e/a | a 
~— one wee Fey £ £ £ £ £ £ % % % 
United Kingdom . -| 18,000,000,000 (390) | 2,250,000,000 oe 375,000,000 Ca 1,590,000,000 (346) | 88 71 | 424 
France . -| 13,000,000,000 (325) | 1,500,000,000 (37:5, 250,000,000 is 1,915,000,000 hoo 14-7 | 128| 766 
Russia 12,000,000,000 (70) | 1,500,000,000 (8:8) | 250,000,000 (15) | 1,695,000.000 (10-0) | 141 113| 678 
Htaly .ccccccee 7,000,000, (200) | 850,000,000 (24:3) | 125,000,000 (3-6) 410,000,000 (11-7) | 5-9 48 | 328 
Belgium and Servia. ° 2,750,000,000 (210) | 350,000,000 (26-9) 60,000,000 (4°6) 265,000,000 (20:4) | 9°6 76 | 442 
Entente total ........| 52,750,000,000 (173) |6,450,000,000 (21:2) | 1,060,000,090 (3-5) | 5,975,000,000 (19-7) | 11:3 93 | 564 
Germany .......00s 16,000,000,000 hr 2,160,000,000 (30° 350,000,000 (5:1) | 2,545,000,000 (37:4) | 15-9 | 121/ 727 
Austria-Hungary ... 9,000,000,000 (180) | 1,200,000,000 (24:0) | 200,000,000 ha 1,435,000,000 (28°7) | 15°9 | 120| 717 
Turkey and Bulgaria 1,750,000,000 (70) | 200,000,000 (8 0) 30,000,000 (1:2 210,000,000 (84) | 120); 105 | 700 
Alliance total ........| 26,750,000,000 (187) | 5,500,000,000 (24:5) | 580,000,000 (4:1) | 4,190,000,000 (29-3) | 15-7 | 120| 722 
All belligerents........| '79,500,000,000 (178) | 9,950,000,000 (22:3) |1,640,000,000 (3:7) | 10,165,000,000 (22-7) | 12:8 | 102| 620 





ulation 143,000,000), 1.7 per cent. for 
Austria-Hungary, 1.5 per cent. for Ger- 
many, 1.3 per cent. for France, 0.6 per 
cent. for Russia, and 0.5 per cent. for 
the United Kingdom. 

The costs of the war (excluding 
Japan, our dominions and neutral coun- 
tries) in the two tables are totalled in 
the preceding table, and are there com- 
pared with the national wealth, annual 
income, and annual savings in the year 
before the war of the belligerent coun- 
tries, these figures being very roughly 
assumed for the sake of completeness in 
the case of all countries except the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany. 

No attempt is made in the above fig- 
ures to allow for the destruction of 
buildings, railways, agricultural values, 
ete., the considerable loss of production 
in Northern France, Belgium, East 
Prussia, Poland, Galicia, and Servia 
caused by the enemy's occupation of 
territory, the cost of pensions, the de- 
struction of ships and their cargoes, the 
decrease in stocks of food, meals, and 
other raw materials, the obsolescence of 
machinery used for making munitions, 
the loss of increase of wealth, due to 
stoppage of the normal investment of 
new capital, the diminution of future 
trade and income caused by the war, 
and, above all, the very large deprecia- 
tion in the prices of securities and in 
the value of other assets. These addi- 
tional factors add largely to the loss of 
wealth and income. 

The cost of the war to the Govern- 


ments concerned will be largely ex- 
pressed in additions to their national 
debts. Making allowance for amounts 
raised by current taxation (in the case 
of the United Kingdom only) and for 
the issue of stock at a discount, the fol- 
lowing figures may be offered on the 
basis of the direct costs given above: 






































Addition to} Rate | Interest 
ome my National | of In- per 
, Debt. terest.| Annum. 
£ £ % £ 
United Kingdom. . ..| 1,550,000,000) 1,380,000,000 5 | 69,000,000 
France ..ccccesees 1,655,000,000) 1,900,000,000} 5 | 95,000,000 
Russia ....eeeeeeee 1,425,000,000) 1,500,000,000} 5 | 75,000,000 
WARY cccccccccccces 360,000 400,000,000} 5 | 20,000,000 
Belgium .......+++ 120,000,000} 120,000,000} 5 6,000,000 
Servia & Montenegro} 100,000,000} 100,000,000) 6 6,000,000 
Entente countries..| 5,210,000,000) 5,400,000,000} 5 {271,000,000 
Germany ........ -|2,100,000,000} 2,100,000,000} 5 {105,000,000 
Austria-Hungary... .| 1,100,000,000) 1,150,000,000} 53 | 66,000,000 
key «2... «| 140,000,000} 150,000,000; 6 9,000,006 
Bulgaria . 30,000,000} 30,000,000) 6 2,000,000 
Alliance countries .| 3,370,000,000) 3,430,000,000} 5°3 {182,000,020 
All belligerents. . . .| 8,580,000,000) 8,830,000,000| 5°1 |453,000,000 





Roughly, the effect of the war will be 
to increase the pre-war debts of the en- 
tente countries by sixty per cent., and 
to double the debts of the alliance coun- 
tries, while the interest charge will be 
increased in much greater proportion, 
and the cost of pensions will be added. 

In the above figures no allowance is 
made for the war debts of our colonies 
or of Japan, or for the expenditure ne- 
cessitated by the war in the case of neu- 
tral countries, all of which would add a 
considerable amount to the total given, 
though by comparison with it they fade 
into insignificance. 






































To Bankers Magazine Readers 


q T is the purpose of the publishers of Tue 
3 Bankers MaGazine to make this publica- 
tion of even greater interest and value to 
: bankers in the future than it has been in the 
past, and to that end the coéperation of readers 
is cordially invited. 

You who are doing the actual work of the 
bank, whether as clerks or officers, must gain 
much fresh information which you would be 
willing to pass along. 





It may be a new and effective method of 
getting business, or improved systems of work- 
ing or of management, an especially productive 
advertising campaign, some new angle of bank- i} 
ing that makes your institution more helpful to 
the community; or it may be you encounter 
amusing experiences or hear a good bank story. 


Whatever your contribution may be along 

any of these lines, and any other line that may 
suggest itself to you as being calculated to make 
this MaGazine of greater interest and benefit 
} to the bankers of the country, will be gladly 
received. 
To make THe BANKERS MAGAZINE the 
worthiest possible representative of American 
banking, your help is needed. May we count 
on having it in the way indicated above ? 


Tue Ebpirtor. 
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A Bank Clerk’s Saturday Afternoon 





By WALTER H. WOODWARD 





HAT can the young bank clerk 
do to find the high road to 
suecess and happiness, and so 

cure himself of his everlasting pessim- 
ism? In no other field of endeavor is 
the confirmed grouch and chronic kicker 
so prominent. There is an explanation 
for this. Possibly it is because in the 
great majority of cases the young man 
has simply FOUND himself in the bank- 
ing business. I say FOUND because 
I honestly believe that not one in twenty 
really chose to enter this particular field. 
He finds himself engaged in banking as 
the result of his family’s choice, or per- 
haps as in the case of many another 
boy he looked for a “job with a promis- 
ing future” and took the one which first 
offered itself. Once on the road he ran 
along smoothly enough for a time and 
then gradually awakened to the fact that 
the future was almost all “promising.” 
After he reaches this stage he often sets 
up a resistance to work. Everything 
slackens up and his ambition evaporates. 
He begins to listen to the complaints of 
fellow employees and finally finds him- 
self ‘“‘rutted.” And he is—unless he 
digs himself out, a feat which he claims 
is difficult of performance because no- 
body knows what he is really worth, or 
how hard he works, or how much he 
knows. So he blames it all on the hum- 
drum existence he thinks he is forced to 
lead, and if you ask him how he likes 
his job, he will tell you it is “a rotten 
business,” ete. 


& 


ELL, the majority of them do 

lead a humdrum existence (a 

fault of their own) and as a conse- 
quence the time is not long before they 


V0 


get the “blues,” indigestion, grouchy 
dispositions and other kindred ills. 
They tell you, “only those who hold 
official positions with fat salaries can 
get home early enough to play golf, 
tennis, ete.—besides such recreations 
cost money.” Yes, they do, and so 
does a doctor’s advice in treating gout, 
rheumatism, arterio-sclerosis, Bright's 
disease and all the other things which 
attack bank presidents. The only 
things that the average bank clerk suf- 
fers from are ignorance and narrow- 
ness of vision, and neither medicine, 
nor a large salary, nor a dignified po- 
sition can cure him of that. He must 
dig himself out. There are one hun- 
dred thousand means of doing this, but 
there is one little word which gives the 
key to the whole problem—‘“hobby.” 

[I speak from personal experience 
and to every poor sufferer I give this 
advice gratis. As soon as you select a 
hobby fitted to your liking, ability and 
temperament you have taken the first 
step towards success. It doesn’t mat- 
ter what your hobby may be— 
theatricals, photography, numismatics, 
bicycling, canoeing, walking, literature, 
sketching, music, firearms, historical 
reading or athletics—anything you can 
interest yourself in will suffice to clear 
your soul and help to keep you in men- 
tal trim for your daily task. Be care- 
ful, however, of athletics; so many in- 
sist upon developing the body at the 
expense of the mind. If you can make 
of your hobby an avocation, so much 
the better; there is no objection to 
fattening the bank roll. 

Perhaps you may only elect to con- 
stitute yourself an observer of other 
men’s lives—their manners, habits, pe- 
culiarities and misfortunes. Select this 
and you will find enough material to 
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keep you busy thinking for years and 
in one week you will discover how little 
you know—how much there is to learn 
—how less fortunate you might be. I 
will give you an example of one short 
afternoon devoted to walking about with 
the eye and the mind open. 


& 


HE picturesque and strange exist 
at home as well as abroad, and 
to those who do not believe it I only 
suggest that they go and visit some 
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one has a preference for sleep, there is 
always Saturday afternoons and Sun- 
days, the latter being the most gener- 
ally wasted and neglected day of the 
week. Such excursions and explora- 
tions serve to foster a keener interest in 
life and have been the cherished habit 
of the most interesting men in history. 
One trial will convince all but the hope- 
lessly prosaic and commonplace of its 
high educational value. But go about 
with your eyes wide open and your wits 
a'ert. 

One bright and warm Saturday after- 
noon I decided to treat myself to an 







A WAGON, TWO-WHEELED BUT HORSELESS 


section of their own city with which 
they are not familiar. Let them take a 
lay’s vacation and consort with the in- 
habitants of that section and get in 
close and intimate touch with the un- 
nown, 

That there is a lack of time is no ex- 
use. What do you do with your early 
morning hours? I mean that delightful 
eriod that extends from a healthy ris- 
ng hour to office time. This is the best 
art of the day, for it is absolutely 
new and unused; besides, the mind is 
‘ear and the body strong. If, however, 


exploration trip with the object of dis- 
covering in how many different ways 
one might eat in New York without re- 
course to indoor restaurants, hotel roof- 
gardens or terraces. I was convinced 
that thousands do not (because they 
cannot) enter restaurants of any kind. 
The water-front called me, and armed 
with sketch-pad and notebook I wan- 
dered southward to the ferries near the 
Battery. 

Caught in the crowds of commuters 
rushing for Staten Island and Brook- 
lyn boats, I could find none who ap- 








peared to be unprovided with the means 
to live. They were not strange to me. 
Finally I found myself at the edge of 
the Battery wall, looking for something 
or some one to afford me a start. I 
saw a figure of mammoth proportions, 
slowly shuffling in my direction. He 
was over six feet tall, though slightly 
stooped, deep-chested, grey-haired. He 
wore a cap, a cheap flannel shirt open 
at the neck, dark-colored trousers and 
rough, well-worn shoes. His coat was 
thrown over his arm and his other hand 
was busy searching his trousers’ pocket, 
evidently for a match to fire his pipe, 
carried at such a bold angle. Here 
was my chance. I held out my box of 
matches, which he took without a word. 

“You’re a likely-looking chap,” I be- 
gan, “and look to me as though you 
might know all about the water-front 
South Street, and the like. I'll supply 
cigars and drinks if you'll tell me all 
you know.” 

His grey eyes, slightly bleary, con- 
sidered me with amazement. 

“What's the game you're up to?” he 
asked belligerently, and I saw that I 
had aroused suspicion in a mind which 
was not to be easily pacified or reasoned 
with. All my explanations that I was 
in search of adventure of the most mild 
and innocent variety, reinforced by a 
display of my notebook and sketch-pad 
were of no avail until I earned his con- 
fidence by buying him a drink in a filthy 
hole on South Street which he called 
“Number Ten.” The additional treat 
to a perfectly good Havana loosened 
him up only enough for me to learn that 
he was a powerful man in search of a 
job. I had no idea when I began the 
acquaintance that I had annexed a hu- 
man sponge, but I had. Concerning 
South Street he pretended to know 
nothing of which I was in search, but 
I decided to hang on to him for a while 
at any rate—something might develop. 
The better I treated him, however, the 
more suspicious he became—he wanted 
to know my name, gave Tom Fogarty in 
return, and then accused me of being a 
“cop.” That made me laugh. Poor, 
insignificant me! Then, when my hand 
was lost in the vastness and fastness of 
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his coarse grip, he accused me of being 
a Mason. I could not succeed in con- 
vineing him of my honesty. 

He finally agreed to walk further 
rorth. We started, scrambling over 
sprawling children, dodging loaded sail- 
ors and longshoremen and clambering 
over the everlasting obstructions at the 
entrance of warehouses and ship chand- 
lers. At one place I saw a nasty and 
sudden end to our voyage. A docile 
Italian steadying a plank on on unload- 
ing platform exposed his brown hand in 
a way to tempt Fogarty to put his foot 
upon it. There was a cry of pain and 
rage which only the towering bulk of 
my noble associate and my own trem- 
bling diplomacy prevented from burst- 
ing into flame. My feet are fast, and 
the corner was not far distant, so I felt 
safe in seeing the thing through. 

At the sight of an oyster-stand at the 
curb near the next corner, surrounded 
by a group of longshoremen, sailors and 
dissipated rum-soaked outcasts I was 
seized with an inspiration. To fill Fo- 
garty with oysters was one safe way of 
diverting his attention. The stomach is 
the most cherished part of the beast. 

Here was the first place I had found 
where a man could eat without passing 
through a door. Shaded by a vari-col- 
ored awning was a large chunk of dirty 
ice on top of a pile of oysters presided 
over by an old man who opened them as 
you ordered. We ate. Shell fish only 
served to make my friend more stupid 
than ever, so, after buying him another 
drink and engaging him to meet me on 
the following Saturday—an appoint- 
ment which I never intended to keep— 
I gave him some silver and continued 
my walk alone. 
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JD RUNKEN longshcremen, belliger- 

ent sailors, poisoned with cheap 
rum; bastard children under your every 
step, curses, noises of trucking and load- 
ing of ships—that is South Street. And 
yet our commonwealth suffers from 
crazy epidemics of sentimental slush— 
reform for the hopelessly degenerate— 
church charity for the confirmed im- 
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provident—‘“slub-gush” about the sa- 
eredness of human life. Man san sink 
so low as to be beyond redemption and 
when that happens it is best that we 
be careful in what direction we bend 
our efforts at reform. 

I leave Coentie’s slip and South 
street, and Peck’s Slip and the dirty, 
interesting, sorrowful water-front be- 
hind me. Through devious paths, dis- 
closing conditions not dissimilar to the 








shirt sleeves busily engaged in slitting 
rolls and filling the cracks with greasy 
frankfurters. Else, if so requested, he 
withdraws from a _ crumb-filled, fly- 
specked glass case a square piece of 
bread and sticking it on a fork dips it 
into a mixture called soup, but which 
more nearly resembles gutter wash. 
These carts are the rendezvous of the 
“newsies” and messengers—embryo cor- 
poration heads, or Sing Sing inmates. 


THE OYSTER STAND 


late scenes, I find myself under the coal, 
deep shadow of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
There the quality of the city noise 
changes from the rattle and road imme- 
ciately around me to the dull and 
monotonous hum a hundred and fifty 
feet above, yet around a corner fifty 
vards off I can find the familiar jangle 
nd bang once more. 

Near at hand I find a two-wheeled 
vellow cart, shaded by a large vari- 
olored umbrella advertising hats, etc., 
its Greek proprietor in dirty apron and 


Crossing over to City Hall Park with 
its crowded benches and its mob of em- 
ployed and unemployed, I find near the 
dingy fountain the most sanitary and 
creditably managed of all the out-of- 
door eating and drinking places, a well- 
considered philanthropy, the Straus milk 
station, surrounded mostly by women 
and children. Here are our rustic vis- 
itors on their first sojourn to the city 
spending with rash indifference their 
savings of years. I stop to watch 
and make a hurried sketch of tired 








mothers and their thirsty children. A 
sun-bronzed bootblack with optimistic 
Latin face, clad only in trousers and 
dirty undershirt, gleefully consents to 
pose for me. Poor little atom! I won- 
der how much he earns through one hot, 
suffocating day? What has fifty years 
of future in store for him? 

I wander on, across Broadway, down 
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excursion boats loaded with women and 
screeching infants bound for Jersey 
coast resorts. Go ask your countryman 
for information about the places of in- 
terest in your city. Urban life is hum- 
drum—its followers know little of such 
things. From the afterdecks of these 
excursion boats the squeak of the lone 
violin, its strings ruined by salt air, 





ALL HOT! ALL HoT! 


Church street, noisy and narrow. Far 
down town, where none but the curious 
venture, I find two drunken soldiers dis- 
gracing their uniforms by browbeating 
end assaulting a one-legged man. My 
remonstrances are met with curses and 
abuse, so I leave the cripple valiantly 
and successfully defending himself with 
his crutch. 

Through more alleys I emerge once 
again at the Battery where visitors are 
making pilgrimages to the Aquarium 
and Bedloe’s Island, or taking sail or 


racks the nerves of the uninitiated, quiet, 
retiring spectator. Here I find numer- 
ous fruit-stands and _ soda-fountains 
catching the pennies spent in the last 
excited moments before sailing. The 
most interesting arrangement I find in 
the shape of a wagon, two-wheeled, but 
hoxseless, its empty shafts propped up 
with an old broom. Beneath the scanty 
shade of a canvas shed are housed the 
ice-boxes from which the owner serves, 
if we can believe his sign, milk-shakes 
or ice cold buttermilk. With great cir- 
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cumspection in the selection of its posi- 
tion, this cart does a thriving business 
with crowds on their approach to the 
boats. 

The whistle has given a warning blast. 
Here comes a stout man running like 
mad, one hand struggling with a folding 
go-cart and the other frantically endeav- 
oring to enter his trousers’ pocket where 
lies the family treasury. His wife, large 
and bulbous, waddles painfully behind 
him, sweating under the double burden 
of a child in arms and a greasy lunch 
box, while she crossly chides another 
tot running at her side with rattling tin 
pail and shovel. 

I move on, wondering whether or not 
I shall ever see my longshoreman again, 
when suddenly I hear a voice behind me 
calling “Hey!” It is Fogarty, drunker 
than when I left him—not contrary to 
my expectations. To his surly plea for 
a dime I turn a deaf ear. The silver 
I had given him an hour ago has worked 
sufficient damage. I do him a real serv- 
ice by this refusal, but his poor dumb 
brain can not understand, so I must 
content myself with his abuse. 
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NCE more I wandered towards the 
ferry houses and there, attracted by 
the shout of “All hot! All hot!” I find 
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near the steps leading to the overhead 
railroad a charcoal burner beneath a 
large iron pot filled with really tempt- 
ing corn, all aboil. The ears, steaming 
Lot, are lifted on an iron fork and brisk- 
ly treated to a coat of butter applied 
with a brush. You salt your purchase 
to suit your taste and eat it on the 
spot, using as your table a board sup- 
ported by two stools. 

Sandwich men, laborers and mechan- 
ics with healthy appetites patronize this 
spot and even an occasional respectable 
looking business man is attracted by the 
sight in passing, and after making a 
hasty survey of the neighborhood to 
guard against discovery by some unex- 
pected acquaintance, selects a tender ear 
and falls to. 

The afternoon is nearly spent—it 
must be close to six o'clock. My feet 
are tired for I have wandered far, and 
city pavements are unsympathetic. I 
have seen much to think about, so I 
close my notebook and turn away, not 
altogether sad, yet with a certain sense 
of melancholy. A shabby man halts me 
with a request to purchase a diamond 
ring. “Cheap, sir!” But I want no 
diamond ring, and I enter the subway, 
where the roar and rattle of rushing 
trains brings me to my every-day self. I 
am homeward bound. 


A. B. A. Agricultural Commission 


T the Seattle convention of the 
American Bankers Association the 
Agricultural Commission was by unan- 
imous vote continued for another year. 
The Administrative Committee of the 
association has just acted on the person- 
nel of the commission for 1916, and the 
following appointments are unanimous: 
B. F. Harris, president First National 
Bank, Champaign, IIl., chairman. 
E. J. Curtin, president Citizens Sav- 
ings Bank, Decorah, Iowa. 


Joseph Hirsch, vice-president Corpus 
Christi National Bank, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

George T. Wells, chief clerk Denver 
National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

J. R. Wheeler, cashier Farmers and 
Merchants Union Bank, Columbus, Wis. 

R. I. Woodside, president Farmers 
and Merchants Bank, Greenville, S. C. 

William H. High, assistant cashier 
Anglo and London-Paris National 
Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 
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A Permanent Charity Fund as a 
Trust Company Department 





N interesting plan for a “Per- 
manent Charity Fund” has re- 
cently been adapted by President 

Charles E. Rogerson and put in opera- 
tion by the Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company. Similar plans are in 
operation in Cleveland and in some 
other cities, but the Boston method has 
some modifications and advantages and 
it is believed that similar funds will 
become a desirable adjunct of the mod- 
ern trust company, both from a philan- 
thropic point of view and as an instru- 
ment for increasing the business of the 
trust department. 

The plan is based on the desire of 
many persons to leave money in trust 
for charitable purposes, but who may be 
in doubt as to the proper means of do- 
ing so effectively. They believe that it 
is impossible for them to foresee the 
charitable needs of the future, and feel 
that if they leave their money for a 
definite charitable purpose, the chang- 
ing conditions of the future may deprive 
that purpose of its usefulness and leave 
their gifts without a beneficent object. 
On the other hand, many persons fear 
that if they leave their money outright 
to a charitable institution to be used for 
its purposes, the management of that 
institution may not continue conserva- 
tive and sound, and as a result the very 
principal of the gift may dwindle or 
even be entirely dissipated and thus the 
usefulness of the gift be impaired or 
entirely nullified. The Permanent Char- 
ity Fund affords an adequate means of 
meeting these difficulties. 

The important provision of the plan 
is the method of distribution of the in- 
come of the fund, which will be in the 
hands of a committee consisting of men 
and women who are informed as to the 
charitable needs of the community, this 
committee to be selected, according to 
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the Boston plan, by three prominent 
judges, the Attorney General of the 
Commonwealth, and the trustee corpora- 
tion. 

The interests of the devisors are thus 
fully safeguarded, in the management 
of the fund by a long-established con- 
servative trust company and in the dis- 
tribution of the income in a way that 
seems wisest to a competent committee 
at the time of distribution. 

Changed conditions, of which there 
have been so many examples in the ex- 
perience of trust companies administer- 
ing special funds, are provided against 
by permitting the committee by a five- 
sevenths vote of the members to divert 
the application of income where the 
wishes of the donor have become unwise 
or impracticable. 

The advantages of such a plan, the 
flexible application of the income, the 
safety and stability of the principal and 
the ability to gather up bequests and 
donations of all sizes and to translate 
them into practical, helpful assistance 
to the community will, it is expected, 
appeal to very many charitably disposed 
persons. 


& 


HE full text of the Agreement and 
Declaration of Trust under the 
Boston plan follows: 


AGREEMENT AND DECLARATION 
OF TRUST 


This agreement and declaration of trust 
made this seventh day of September, 1915, 
by Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Co. a 
corporation duly organized and existing 
under the laws of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, hereinafter called the “Trus- 
tee.” witnesseth that: : 

Whereas, it is desirable that the princi- 
pal of any fund devoted to charitable pur- 
poses be placed in the safekeeping of a 
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permanent trustee in order that it may be 
safely, conservatively and intelligently in- 
vested to the end that the principal shall 
remain unimpaired, while, at the same time, 
a stable and reasonable income shall be pro- 
duced; and 

Whereas, it is oftentimes not feasible to 
determine whether or not a charitable object 
may continue indefinitely to be worthy, and 
it is desirable that the income of such a 
fund be applied from time to time to char- 
itable purposes which shall be most deserv- 
ing of assistance at the time such income 
shall become available ; 


Permanent Charity Fund 


Now, therefore, the Trustee agrees and de- 
clares that it will accept ana hold gifts 
made to it as Trustee hereunder, whether 
such gifts be made by gift inter vivos or by 
devise or bequest or otherwise, for the uses 
and purposes and subjects to the powers 
and duties hereinafter set forth. All prop- 
erty so accepted and heid shall be desig- 
nated as the “Permanent Charity Fund.” 
Powers of Trustee 

First. The Trustee shat have full power 
and authority at all times to invest and re- 
invest the principal of this fund in both 
realty and personalty and generally to 
manage, care for and control the same with 
all powers necessary or convenient for such 
purposes. Without in any way limiting the 
generality of the foregoing, the trustee shall 
have the following powers: 

To sell, exchange or transfer any or all 
and any part or parts of the said principal 
upon such terms and conditions and in such 
manner and form as it may deem best, and 
to execute, acknowledge, deliver and record 
any deed, contract, proxy, power of attorney, 
or other instrument relating to the same 
which it may deem necessary or advisable, 
and no purchaser, transferee or other per- 
son dealing with the trustee with regard to 
said principal shall see to the application 
of money or property paid to the ‘Trustee; 

To lease any or all and any part or parts 
of the real estate at any time held by it 
hereunder upon such conditions and for such 
term or terms as it deems best; 

Upon the affirmative vote of three-fourths 
of the entire board of directors of the 
‘Trustee, at a meeting specially called for 
the purpose, to mortgage any real estate 
at any time held by it hereunder, to such 

n extent and upon such terms and condi- 
ions as three-fourths of its board of di- 
rectors shall deem best; 

To determine all questions whether any 
noney or things coming into its possession 

\l be treated as principal or income, and 
) determine the mode in which the expense 

idental to or in connection with the 

cution of the trust ought to be borne as 
tween principal and income, and to ap- 
4 


portion the same between principal and in- 
come as it shall deem just and equitable, 
and this power shall include, without the 
generality thereof being nereby restrained, 
the power to determine in case any invest- 
ment shall at any time be at a premium in 
any bond or security for money or in any 
wasting investment so called, whether and 
to what extent and in what manner any part 
of the actual income of such bond, security 
or other investment shall be dealt with as 
principal with a view to prevent the diminu- 
tion of the trust, and also the power to 
establish and maintain, in such manner and 
to such extent as it deems necessary or 
proper, a sinking fund or sinking funds to 
provide for payment or reduction of any 
mortgage upon any real estate at any time 
helu by it hereunder. 

The Trustee may retain any property, 
stock, bond or other security given to it 
hereunder as long as it deems advisable 
without being unable to any person for such 
retention. 

The Trustee is fully authorized to exer- 
cise the powers and authority, whether dis- 
cretionary or otherwise, herein given to it 
through agents or employees appointed by 
it, and to select and employ suitable agents 
and employees in and about the execution 
of the trust, and to pay their reasonable 
compensation and expenses, and also reason- 
abie compensation for its own services. 

The Trustee shall in no event be held 
liable for any neglect or wrongdoing of 
such agents or employees provided it exer- 
cised reasonable care in their selection; nor 
shall the Trustee be liable for any loss 
unless it shall happen through its own wil- 
ful default. 

Second. The income of this fund, less 
proper charges, expenses and deductions, 
shall each year forever be applied to such 
charitable purposes as the committee here- 
inafter provided for shall in its own un- 
controlled discretion from time to time se- 
lect or determine. Without in any way lim- 
iting the charitable purposes for which 
said income may be used, the said commit- 
tee may from time to time select or deter- 
mine objects or purposes of benevolence or 
charity, public or private, including educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, whether 
incorporated or not, and the relief of indi- 
vidual needs regardless of race, color or 
creed. Said committee shall, unless other- 
wise specifically provided, exercise all the 
powers, authority and discretion herein 
given to it through a majority of its mem- 
bership. 


Committee of Seven 


Third. The committee to select or deter- 
mine the objects and purposes to which 
the income shall be applied, hereinafter 
called the “committee,” shall consist of 
seven members, each of whom shall be a 








resident of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and preferably men or women in- 
terested in charitable work, and possessing 
a knowledge of the civic, educational, phys- 
ical or moral needs of the community, pref- 
erably of but one of such needs, and in no 
event shall any person seeking or holding 
political office be a member of said com- 
mittee, nor shall any person whose religious 
sect or denomination is the same as that 
of any two members of said committee, be 
eligible to membership thereon. Said seven 
members shall be chosen as follows: 

One by the chief justice or the senior or 
presiding judge of the Municipal Court of 
the City of Boston or the court that may 
hereafter exercise the jurisdiction of said 
court in Boston. 

One by the senior or presiding judge of 
the Probate Court of Suffolk County or the 
court for the time being having jurisdiction 
of the settlement of estates for the judicial 
district in which the city of Boston shall lie. 

One by the senior or presiding judge of 
the United States District Court for the 
district of Massachusetts, or of the court 
that may hereafter exercise the jurisdiction 
of said court in the judicial district in which 
the city of Boston shall lie. 

One by the Attorney-General of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts or the law offi- 
cer of the commonwealth in whom may here- 
after rest the supervision of charitable 
trusts in the commonwealth. 

Three by the Trustee preferably to be 
designated from its board of directors. 

If any question arises as to the official 
herein authorized to make appointments, or 
as to the qualifications of the persons ap- 
pointed, the decision of the Trustee shall be 
final and conclusive with respect thereto. If 
any one or more of said officials fails to 
make appointments within thirty days after 
being notified in writing by the Trustee to 
do so, then the Trustee shall be authorized 
to make such appointments. 

All appointments shall be for the term 
of five years and until the successor is 
chosen and qualified, except that the first 
appointment shall be made as follows: 


One member by the Attorney-General, one 
year. 

Two members by the Trustee, two years. 

One member by the senior or presiding 
judge of the United States District Court 
for the district of Massachusetts, three years. 

One member by the senior or presiding 
judge of the Probate Court of Suffolk 
County, three years. 

One member by the Chief Justice of the 
Municipal Court of the city of Boston, four 
years. 

One member by the Trustee, five years. 

Vacancies in the committee caused by 
death, resignation, refusal or inability to 
serve or otherwise, shall be filled by the au- 
thority entitled to make the origin“ | appoint- 
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ment as aforesaid. In the event of fail- 
ure to make such appointment within 
thirty days after receipt from the Trus- 
tee, of written notice of the vacancy, 
such ‘appointment shall be made by the 
Trustee. If any member of the committee 
removes from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, or fails for a period of six months 
to attend committee meetings, or seeks or 
occupies political office, he shall thereby au- 
tomatically be disqualified, and upon written 
notice from the ‘Trustee to the proper ap- 
pointing authority, which notice shall be con- 
clusive as to the fact of such disqualification, 
a vacancy shall be created which shall be 
filled as above provided. The secretary of 
the committee shall be appointed by and 
hold office subject to the will of the com- 
mittee. The expenses of the committee, in- 
cluding such compensation to the secretary 
as the Trustee shall fix, shall be paid out 
of income, but the members of the com- 
mittee shall serve without compensation. 

The committee shall annually organize by 
the election of a chairman and such other 
officers as it desires and by the adoption of 
such rules governing its proceedings as it 
deems necessary or desirable. It shall keep 
complete records of its proceedings, copies 
of which shall be filed with the Trustees on 
or before the twentieth day of January in 
each year. 


Disbursement of Income 


Fourth. Disbursements of income shall, 
except as hereinafter provided, be made 
by the Trustee only and upon written or- 
ders signed by a majority of the committee, 
stating that said orders were authorized by 
votes passed at properly called meetings of 
the committee, and such written orders shall 
constitute full and complete authority to 
the Trustee for the disbursements therein 
called for. Failure of the committee for 
twelve months to file disbursement orders 
with the Trustee, shall empower the Trustee 
to exercise the powers and duties herein 
given the committee, and in that event 
to make disbursements of income without the 
above-mentioned written orders. 

Fifth. Should a successor trustee or trus- 
tees be for any reason whatever appointed, 
created, such trustee or trustees shall have ail 
the powers and duties, discretionary or other- 
wise, herein given the Trustee, and upon 
the appointment and acceptance of such suc- 
cessor trustee or trustees the trust fund 
shall vest in it, him or them without any 
further act or conveyance as if it, he or they 
hau been the original trustee. 

Sixth. In case a court of last resort shall 
decree that the provisions hereof requiring 
the approval of the committee to the dis- 
bursement of income, are invalid, the powers 
and duties herein given the committee shall 
thereupon be vested exclusively in the Trus- 
tee, and thereafter saia committee shall act 
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in an advisory capacity only, and the writ- 
ten orders provided for in Article IV may 
be dispensed with. 


Gifts for Special Charitable Objects 


Seventh. The Trustee may accept gifts as 
to which the donor has expressed a desire 
that the income thereof shall for a definite 
or indefinite time be used for particular 
charitable purposes, and if such gifts are 
accepted the committee shall respect and be 
governed by the desires or wishes of the 
donor, provided, however, that if the com- 
mittee shall, by a vote of five-sevenths of its 
entire membership, determine that, for the 
period named in the vote or until further 
action of the committee, it is contrary to the 
spirit or intent of the desires or wishes 
of the donor or that it is unwise or im- 
practicable to apply the income to the pur- 
poses indicated by the donor, such desires 
or wishes shall not, during such named pe- 
riod, be binding upon the committee, and 
suall not prevent the application of the in- 
come, during such named period, to such 
other charitable purposes as the committee 
may, by a majority vote, deem advisable. 

Kighth. The Trustee may accept gifts 
subject to directions of the donor to pay the 
income to individuals for life or for terms 
of years, and if such gifts are accepted, such 
directions shall be binding until the expira- 
tion of such lives or terms of years, and 
thereafter such gifts shall be held for the 
charitable objects and purposes herein set 
forth. 


Incorporation of Committee 


Ninth. In case the Trustee and the com- 
mittee deem it desirable the committee may 
become incorporated as a charitable corpora- 
tion under the laws of the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts for the purpose of administer- 
ing the income of the fund, and of perform- 
ing the duties and powers herein given to 
the committee, and the charter or by-laws 
of such corporation shall include, by refer- 
ence or otherwise, such of the limitations 
and provisions hereof as relate to such cor- 
poration or its members, and such as relate 
to the committee or its members, and apply 
to such corporation or its members. The 
members of said corporation shall be ap- 
pointed and all vacancies shall be filled in 
t!e same manner as provided for the mem- 
hers of the committee, and the provisions 
relating to the qualifications and disqualifi- 
cations of the members of the committee 
hall apply to the members of the corpora- 
n. Said corporation shall act by a ma- 
rity vote of its members except that where 
iny act, approval or consent of the commit- 
is required to be done, made or given by 
certain fraction of the committee, such 
. approval or consent shall be done, made 
or given by said corporation in accordance 

1 a vote of the same fraction of its mem- 


bers. In general, all the provisions hereof 
relating to the committee and its members 
shall apply to said corporation and its mem- 
bers, except that the following provisions, al- 
though in conflict with the foregoing pro- 
visions hereof, shall govern: 

(1) The net income available for charitable 
objects and purposes shall annually be paid 
over by the Trustee to said corporation to 
be by it distributed to and among the 
charitable objects and purposes herein set 
forth, subject always to the expressed desires 
or wishes of any donor as provided in Article 
VIL hereof, and the Trustee shall not be 
responsible for the application of said in- 
come. 

(2) The corporation may appoint such em- 
ployees or agents as it deems necessary. The 
expenses of the corporation, including such 
compensation to the employees or agents 
thereof as the Trustee shall fix, shall be 
paid by the corporation out of the net in- 
come paid over to it, but the members of the 
corporation shall serve without compensa- 
sation. 

(3) The accounts of said corporation, 
showing receipts and disbursements on ac- 
count of income and the condition of in- 
come on hand, if any, shall annually be 
audited by an auditor employed by the 
Trustee. 

(4) In case such corporation should for 
a period of twelve months neglect or refuse 
to distribute the income paid over to it, the 
Trustee may upon written notice to said 
corporation remove any one or more of its 
members and appoint members of its “own 
board of directors to fill the unexpired 
terms. 

(5) In case a court of last resort shall 
decree that the provisions hereof relating 
to the incorporation of the committee are 
invalid, such provisions shall be deemed to 
be stricken herefrom and to be as if never 
inserted herein, and the committee shall ex- 
ercise all its rights, powers and duties as 
fully as if it had never been incorporated; 
provided, however, that if the provisions 
hereof requiring the approval of the com- 
mittee to the disbursement of income shall 
also in like manner be decreed to be invalid, 
the powers and duties of the committee shall 
be vested in the Trustee, and the committee 
shall become advisory only, as set forth in 
Article VI hereof. 

(6) The Trustee and the said corporation 
may, if they deem it desirable, wind up and 
dissolve said corporation and upon such dis- 
solution and thereafter the committee shall 
exercise all the powers and duties herein 
given to it as fully and completely as if 
said corporation had never been formed. 

(7) Upon dissolution of the corporation 
under (5) or (6) the then members of the 
corporation shall be the then members of 
the committee as if the corporation had 
never existed. 
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Tenth. Each and every of the powers, 
purposes and provisions hereof, except as 
otherwise provided, shall be regarded as 
separate and distinct from every other pow- 
er, purpose and provision, so that no one 
shall be limited by reference to or infer- 
ence from any other, and the enumeration 
of specific purposes and powers shall not be 
construed to limit or restrain in any man- 
ner the meaning of general terms. If a 
court of last resort shall decree that any 
of the powers, purposes or provisions hereof 
are invalid, this shall not in any wise limit 
any other power, purpose or provision 
hereinbefore granted, but only such power, 
purpose or-provision so decreed to be invalid 
shall be limited, and all other powers, pur- 
poses and provisions herein granted, shall be 
unmodified thereby. 


Bond 


Eleventh. Neither the Trustee nor any 
successor trustee or trustees shall be re- 
quired to give bond or any surety upon a 
bond for the faithful performance of the 
trust hereby reposed in it, him or them. 
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Twelfth. The Trustee may, by a vote of 
four-fifths of the entire number of its board 
of directors and with the approval of five- 
sevenths of the committee and with the as- 
sent of the Attorney-General of the com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts or the law offi- 
cer of the commonwealth who may hereafter 
have the supervision of charitable trusts, 
change the name of this fund, the methods 
of distributing income and other details of 
the machinery of administration, but no 
such change shall in any way alter or 
abridge the charitable objects and purposes 
of the trust. 

Thirteenth. This agreement and declara- 
tion of trust may be printed and executed in 
as many copies as seem desirable, each one 
of which shall be an original and, as such, 
entitled to record. At least one copy shall 
always be kept on file and open to public 
inspection in the office of the Trustee. 

Fourteenth. Any marginal notes which 
are inserted are for convenience of refer- 
ence only, and shall not affect the construc- 
tion of this agreement and declaration of 
trust. 


Popularity of the Bank 





By DOUGLAS E. PETIT 





* Popularity is an invisible, intangible bank asset, and is 


within the reach of any set of men bent on achieving it.” 


o , THAT is a popular bank? I 
define it as one that people 
like to do business with. 

There must be some reasons why people 

like to do business with a particular 

bank, and I shall try to point out what 
they are in my judgment. I am not 
going to take into consideration the 
element of success represented by 
earnings or surplus. A popular bank 
may not be the successful one meas- 
ured by that standard. 

There was a time within my recol- 
lection when little attention was paid 
by bankers to this phase of the bank- 


ing business. Now all sorts of methods 


are used to court the popular favor, 


and the bank that fails in this respect 
is bound to drop behind in the race. 
Whether the extensive advertising now 
indulged in by many banks is profita- 
ble or commendable is, in my mind, a 
debatable question; but it shows that 
the banker, like the grocer, the baker 
and the candlestick-maker, is awake to 
the fact that the attention of the pub- 
lic must be drawn to the advantages 
offered by his bank. 

Banks used to be content to do busi- 
ness in any kind of quarters. Now the 
pendulum may be swinging too far the 
other way. Still, I believe that fine, 
commodious and even luxurious bank- 
ing rooms help a bank. Customers 
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take pride in the thought that their 
bank is superior to others in this re- 
spect; just as some people select a 
church for its beauty and architectural 
superiority. 

There is no question that the person- 
ality of the officers may add or detract 
from the popularity of a bank, but let 
them be ever so helpful, courteous and 
obliging, when you stop to consider how 
few of the customers come into contact 
with them, or make their acquaintance, 
it will have to be admitted that their 
direct influence is small. This is espe- 
cially true of a savings bank. In our 
bank, with over 53,000 depositors, I 
venture to say that not one thousand 
are acquainted with the officers and not 
many know, or care, who they are. Offi- 
cers, too, come and go without any ap- 
parent effect upon the business of a 
bank. Now, if the gilt and the glitter, the 
uniformed attendant, and even the bank 
officials don’t count for much, what 
does? My answer is that the deternfin- 
ing factor lies at the point of contact. 
If a depositor gets frosty treatment at 
the desk, what does he care how fine 
the building is or who the officers are? 
He goes away with a grouch buttoned 
up under his jacket, condemning the 
whole outfit. 

I, therefore, say without reservation, 
that the public approval, or disap- 
proval, of a bank rests almost wholly 
in the hands of the tellers and other 
members of the force whose duties 
bring them into contact with the de- 
positor. 

The position of teller is an exacting 
one. It takes all kinds of people to 
make a world and all the different kinds 
come to a bank. A teller who thinks 
that his duty is done when his cash bal- 
inces and his entries are made, had 
better look for another job. He must 
be accurate, of course; so must an add- 
ing machine. A good teller will size 
up at a glance the man or woman be- 
fore him. He must be a student of 
character. A line of conduct agreeable 
'o one person might be impertinence to 
nother. A joke will go with one and 
© superfluous with the next customer. 
some people act as though they were 
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conferring a favor on the bank by mak- 
ing a deposit. Well, so they are. En- 
courage the idea. If a man wants to 
draw his money don’t give it to him 
grudgingly as though he had no right 


to it. It’s his and he has a right to 
draw it. It isn’t of much importance 


how a teller feels toward the customer. 
It is of importance whether the cus- 
tomer is pleased or disgruntled with his 
transaction. 

Loss of temper is inexcusable in a 
teller, no matter what the provocation, 
and I admit provocation is frequent. 
There are more cranks outside of the 
desk than on the inside. Patience and 
courtesy must never fail. A bank em- 
ployee may better be just a little more 
courteous and kind than the case de- 
mands than to fall short of it. He 
must not forget that he personally is 
the custodian of one of the bank’s best 
assets—popularity. He will make it his 
business to please the customers with- 
out any distinction of persons. He will 
be as affable to the poor as to the rich, 
to the poorly clad as to the well dressed, 
and to the ignorant as to the more for- 
tunate ones. He can do all this with- 
out sacrificing one iota of his self-re- 
spect. 

He shouldn’t overlook the important 
fact that the better he serves his em- 
ployer the better his own prospects and 
pay. 

It may be that I’ve pictured the im- 
possible teller; but the nearer he comes 
to the ideal, the better he fills his job. 
Let this sort of spirit get hold of a 
bank force and it will communicate it- 
self to the customer, and he will tell of 
it to his friends. 

Popularity is an invisible, intangible 
bank asset and is within the reach of 
any set of men bent upon achieving it. 


Editorial Note—Does not Mr. Petit ex- 
pect too much in asking that the hard- 
worked tellers shall show courtesy to the 
bank’s patrons when the officers, with more 
leisure, are apparently indifferent to them? 
Wouldn’t a better beginning be made toward 
instilling the courteous spirit in the bank 
if the officers themselves were at a little 
more pains to enlarge the point of contact 
with the public? 











A Method of Proving the Semi-Annual 
Trial Balance 





By F. H. WILLIAMS, Assistant Treasurer Albany City Savings 
Institution, Albany, N. Y. 





HE method herein described is in 

use in the savings bank where the 

writer is employed and has given 
such satisfaction that it is passed along 
in the hope that some fellow-worker 
may find use for part if not all of the 
system. Ours is a mutual savings bank 
with approximately 14,000 accounts on 
which we pay interest January 1 and 
July 1. Deposits draw interest from 
the first of each month, thirteen days 
being allowed for deposits in January 
and July and three days for the other 
months. Our regular office force con- 
sists of two tellers, one clerk, and the 
assistant treasurer, who directs and 
works along with the others when the 
time comes for taking the trial balance. 
With these four workers we list and 
prove about 14,000 accounts, divided 
into twenty sections, doing the work 
during our regular business hours (8.30 
a.m, to 4 p. m.) working overtime one 
hour a day for three days. 


& 
THE FIRST PRECAUTION 


OR the July period, we start about 
May 17, taking the ledger cards 
(for we use the card system) and glance 
over the additions and subtractions that 
have occurred by reason of deposits or 
withdrawals made since the last proof. 
We do this at a time when business is 
dull and in so doing we catch and cor- 
rect any little errors that may have 
been made duiing some busy days of the 
past six months. We are then reason- 
ably sure the balances are right on the 
cards. This work takes about three 


days, and on May 20 we begin the real 


work. 
& 
LISTING THE BALANCES 
STARTING with the old inactive ac- 


counts and using balance sheets (see 
illustration No. 1) ruled for number of 
account, balance, amounts earning inter- 
est for six, five, four, three, two, one 
month and amounts not earning inter- 
est, also a column each (or interest and 
deductions, the number of account is set 
down and the balance, which is at once 
subdivided into the proper columns of 
amounts earning interest. When all bal- 
ances are abstracted, the work of 
checking back the balances begins. 
Each clerk checks another clerk’s work 
and checks the balance from the card to 
the balance sheet and at the same time 
looks to see if the correct amounts are 
subdivided in the right columns to re- 
ceive interest. 

The changes made by reason of de- 
posits or withdrawals for the few days 
occupied in this abstract work are made 
at this checking and any errors are also 
corrected. After the checking is com- 
pleted, the changes are made at the end 
of each day for the few remaining days. 
We have this work all finished on the 
last of May and prove the ledgers as of 


that date. 
Oo 


THE PROOF 


E are now ready to start the proof 
on June 1. During the day, as 
we have the opportunity and after bank- 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 1 


ing hours, the columns headed “balance” 
are run off on the adding machine and 
the other columns to the right are foot- 
ed by hand. The cross-footing of these 
columns at the bottom added together 
should equal the total balances on that 
sheet, thus proving each sheet separate- 
ly, and running the total of the balances 
of each sheet gives the total footing for 
the ledger. Working in this manner on 
June 1, 2 and 3, with one hour over- 
time each day the proof is finished on 
the afternoon of June 3. 


o 


ADDITIONAL INTEREST FOR 
FIRST THREE DAYS OF JUNE 


U NDER our by-laws, we must pay 

interest from June 1 on all depos- 
its made on the first three days of June, 
so instead of holding up the proof and 
making the numerous changes which 
would occur from the large number of 
transactions on the first three days of 
lune, the proof is taken and the amount 
of a deposit made on those days is list- 
d in the one month column on the bal- 
ance sheet with red ink opposite the 
orrect number. (Red ink figures in the 


accompanying illustration are indicated 
by a circle around the amount.) These 
amounts are then added to the total of 
the one month column, using red ink. 
The use of red ink shows that the 
amounts so written do not enter into the 
proof but are only for the purpose of 
figuring interest. 

Everything is now in proof and we 
begin to breathe a little easier. Al- 
though the proof comes easily as a rule 
sometimes, as every banker knows, there 
may be a snarl somewhere to unravel 
and there is always a certain amount of 
excitement and anxiety about this kind 


of work. 
co) 


COMPUTATION OF INTEREST 


HE interest on the accounts of the 

accompanying illustration are fig- 
ured at the rate of four per cent. Using 
the Delbridge four per cent. interest 
board, we will take the second account 
at the top of the page. Balance, $900. 


Interest on $500 for 6 months........ $10.00 
Interest on 300 for 5 months........ 5.00 
Interest on 70 for 3 months........ .70 
Interest on 90 .10r 1 month......... 30 

I ec dni vate eae eee $16.00 
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A good plan is to figure first the ac- 
counts with amounts in the scattered 
months, which will insure against an 
error in skipping an amount in the sub- 
division; then go back and figure the 
amounts for six months even, for which 
a table is not needed; the amount multi- 
plied by two and point off two places 
will produce the result. For three 
months multiply by one and for one 
month divide by three. 

Each sheet of interest can be proved 
separately as follows 
Footing the amounts in column 

marked “Interest” we have $301.29. 

Interest on $13,770 (leaving off 

off the cents), total amount earn- 


ing interest for six months....... $275.40 

Interest on $550 total amount...... 9.16 
(Earning interest for 5 mos.) 

Interest on $400 total amount...... 5.33 
(Earning interest for 4 mos.) 

Interest on $680 total amount...... 6.80 
(Earning interest tor 3 mos.) 

Interest on $400 total amount...... 2.66 
(Earning interest for 2 mos.) 

Interest on $600 total amount...... 2.00 
(Earning interest for 1 mo.) 
0 ee ens 


We seem to differ six cents, but this 
is accounted for in the footing of the 
cents in the six months column, amount- 
ing to $3, which is carried into the dol- 
lar column and interest figured on it in 
making up the proof. Deduct interest 
on $3 for six months, which is six cents, 
from $301.35 and we have $301.29 and 
prove. 

Every sheet will not prove to a cent 
as this one did; the very active ones 
with numerous subdivisions will some- 
times differ five or six cents which are 
accounted for in the fractions of figures 
in the odd months, but if the proof is 
as near as that neither the bank nor the 
depositor will lose or gain more than 
the price of a jitney bus fare. In this 
manner each sheet of work can be 
proven separately. 


& 
DEDUCTIONS FROM INTEREST 


Y taking our proof on June 1 and 
making provision for deposits made 
on the first three business days of June, 


we have completed our work as far as 
we have gone but we still have to take 
into account the withdrawals for the 
month of June. All depositors making 
withdrawals up to and including June 
27 forfeit their interest on the amount 
withdrawn. We will therefore assume 
that the third account from the top on 
our illustration had a withdrawal of 
$100 between June 1 and June 27. A 
deduction of 33 cents is made in the 
column headed ‘Deductions from In- 
terest,” this being the amount of inter- 
est on $100 for one month. If this 
amount had been drawn in installments 
of $25 or $50 at a time it would be 
necessary to erase the deduction and put 
in the new figures each time. The de- 
ductions are figured and listed from the 
withdrawal register at the end of each 
day. When the last day for deductions 
is passed each sheet may be footed sep- 
arately or the amounts may be all run 
on the adding machine and the run-off 
pasted on the last sheet of each ledger. 


& 
POSTING THE INTEREST 


A 20UT the middle of June, after the 

interest is all figured and proven, 
it is posted on the ledger cards and 
called back. It is then added to the to- 
tal balance and brought down. If 
there are any deductions from interest 
they are posted in the withdrawal col- 
umn and the net interest noted by lead 
pencil figures which are added to the 
balance. (See illustration No. 2.) All 
the interest is posted, called back and 
extended by June 27, the first day 
when it may be withdrawn. 

The work of taking the trial balance 
and proving it, the computation of in- 
terest and the proof of each sheet and 
the deductions from interest on account 
of withdrawals are now finished, and 
one of the most testing and trying times 
in the work of a savings bank is passed 
only to enter into another strenuous pe- 
riod in a day or two when mails are 
heavy and transactions over the counter 
are numerous. But after a few days 
the work slackens and the vacation or 
the annual meeting are happy events to 
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ILLUSTRATION NO. 2 


look forward to. A simple and care- 
fully worked out system yet complete 
will go a long way in making the work 
of a bank clerk a little less burden- 
some, 

The principal thing in this particular 
part of savings bank work is to have 
everyone in the bank help. The tellers 
as well as the bookkeepers and clerks 
should be made to feel that they are to 


lend a hand when not occupied with 
their own work, and if a feeling can be 
created among the bank employees that 
they want to see this work done accu- 
rately and quickly and out of the way as 
soon as possible, there will be no long 
hours and sleepless nights as there are 
when the work falls on a few, or when 
each one wants to do no more than his 
neighbor. 


au 


HE only provision some people make for a 
rainy day is to acquire another’s umbrella. 


—‘* Paragraphs on Thrift,” By Franx C. Mortimer. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 





CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 





Skyscrapers and Lawsuits 


A BANK, like an individual, wishes 

to be well housed. It well be- 
comes it to live in keeping with its dig- 
nity. Some banks, like individuals, can- 
not afford the home they aspire to, and 
other banks are so rich that they can 
afford to build a handsome structure, but 
don’t want to spend the money, prefer- 
ring that someone else should build for 
them, they occupying the choicest part 
as their banking office, leaving it to the 
owner to get the credit for owning a 
skyscraper and incidentally doing the 
worrying. 

The Fourth National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is a strong bank and high- 
ly prosperous. It outgrew its quarters 
and was contemplating the erection of 
more commodious accommodations. It 
did not think well of the proposition of 
investing a large amount in a building, 
preferring to pay rental than to take 
this risk. It therefore entered into 
agreement with a certain promoter, by 
which it subscribed to stock in a build- 
ing corporation with the agreement that 
le would purchase the stock back dur- 
ing a certain period. The building cost 
about $875,000, the bank taking large 
and commodious quarters on the ground 
floor at a substantial rental. The stock 
was subscribed for and taken, the build- 
ing erected and the bank sought to en- 
force the obligation of the promoter to 
take back the stock, and litigation en- 
sued. The question as to whether the 
contract of the promoter to take back 
the building company stock is enforce- 
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able or not is discussed in the case of 
Fourth National Bank vs. Stahlman in 
this issue. 


Leading Case 





Ultra Vires 
TENNESSEE 


Contract to Purchase Stock—Unpaid 
Dividends Account Stated—Lender 
—Release of Securities—Transfer 

of Stock. 








Supreme Court of Tennessee, July 6, 1915. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF NASHVILLE VS. 
STAHLMAN ET AL, 


A contract between a national bank and 
the promoter of a_ building corporation, 
whereby the promoter was to purchase from 
the bank stock subscribed for by it, was not 
ultra vires of the bank, the stock having 
been taken by the bank as part of a trans- 
action for the renting of banking quarters. 

Under Rev. St. P. S. Sec. 5137 (U. S. 
Comp. St. 1913, Sec. 9674), providing that a 
national bank may purchase and hold real 
estate necessary for its immediate accommo- 
dation in the transaction of its business, and 
section 5136 (section 9661), providing that 
such bank may exercise all incidental powers 
necessary to carry on the business, a national 
bank may acquire and hold stock in a build- 
ing corporation as part of a transaction for 
renting desirable banking quarters; good 
faith being the test whether such investment 
is legitimate. 

While it is unlawful for a national bank 
to deal in stocks, it may loan money on 
shares of other corporations, and in order to 
collect the debt may purchase the stock, or 
may acquire it to protect itself against loss 
in compromising a doubtful liability. 











Where a bank rendered a statement con- 
taining separate items of indebtedness in re- 
sponse to a debtor’s request, and the latter 
thereupon made a tender of the amount 
stated, that the bank had _ erroneously 
omitted a particular item from the state- 
ment did not estop it from suing thereon; 
no one having been prejudiced by the mak- 
ing of such statement. (178 S. W. Ref.) 


& 


PPEAL from Chancery Court, Da- 
vidson County; John Allison, 
Chancellor. 

Separate suits by the Fourth Nation- 
al Bank of Nashville against E. B. 
Stahlman and wife and against the 
Nashville Banner Publishing Co. and 
others. From a decree for petitioner, 
defendant Stahlman appeals. Affirmed 
and remanded. 


& 
STATEMENT OF FACT 


HESE two suits were tried together 
upon the same facts and involving 
the following questions: 


The Fourth National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was a highly prosperous 
and growing concern. It owned its own 
banking house, situated upon Third 
Avenue North in the city of Nashville, 
and a short distance south of Union 
street, but this house was not adequate 
to the increasing demands made upon it 
for banking facilities. This location 
was in the center of the financial dis- 
trict of the city, and was considered a 
very desirable location, but there was 
another lot on the corner of Third ave- 
nue and Union street, owned by the de- 
fendant E. B. Stahlman, which was con- 
sidered a better location for a banking 
business than that owned by the bank. 
This corner lot was an old banking site 
which had been used for such purposes 
since before the Civil War. The Fourth 
National Bank at first had in view the 
construction of a banking building upon 
its own lot, and appointed a committee 

early as 1902 to consider the ques- 
on of remodeling the old building, or 
the construction of a new building in 
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order to secure a larger banking room 
and more commodious quarters. This 
committee visited a number of citics in 
the North and East and examined up- 
to-date banking buildings. The bank 
considered the question of purchasing 
adjacent lots of land in order to give 
it additional room for a larger building. 
These matters were considered by the 
committee and the officers of the bank, 
and postponed from time to time until 
in the year 1905. 

In that year Major E. B. Stahlman 
approached the bank on the subject of 
acquiring the adjacent real estate be- 
longing to the Fourth National Bank 
and other adjacent lands to his corner 
lot on Union street and Third avenue, 


and snggested tearing down the old 
buildings and erecting a modern 12- 


story office building on the corner, with 
large and elegant banking room imme- 
diately on the corner, on the first floor 
of the building, with vaults and other 
necessary rooms to be occupied by the 
bank under a long lease. He offered to 
promote a corporation for this purpose, 
and suggested that the bank convey its 
lands to the corporation at the price of 
$58,000 to be paid for in the preferred 
stock of the building corporation, and 
that the bank would also loan $45,000 
for the purpose of assisting in the con- 
struction of the building upon long-time 
notes. He desired this $45,000 to be 
secured by the stock in the corporation. 
The bank refused to make the loan upon 
the terms desired, because it was not 
according to its custom of business. Ma- 
jor Stahlman next proposed that the 
bank subscribe for this $45,000 of stock, 
and he would buy the stock back from 
it at stated intervals, and in order to 
guarantee that he would carry out the 
contract, he would give security other 
than the stock itself. 

The building contemplated a total in- 
vestment of about $875,000, and it was 
suggested that the preferred stock 
should amount to $400,000, and that 
common stock would be issued to an 
amount to be agreed upon later. On 
April 12, 1905, these suggestions were 
embodied in a contract signed and exe- 
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cuted by Major Stahlman, as promoter, 
and the bank, and the agreement was 
that the stock to be taken by the bank 
should be preferred, and providing a 
guarantee cumulative dividend of 6 per 
cent. per annum, the dividends to be- 
gin when the deed was made for the 
real estate, as to the stock for the pur- 
chase of the lots, and to begin when the 
money should be paid by the bank, as 
to the $45,000 of subscription stock. It 
was provided that the bank should have 
certain desirable quarters on the first 
floor and in the basement at a rental of 
$12,000 per annum, for a period of ten 
years and renewable at that price for 
another ten years. For other periods 
extending the whole time of the right 
to lease to fifty years, the bank should 
have the option and the terms to be 
agreed upon or fixed by arbitration. 

The promoter agreed that he would 
bring out a corporation for these pur- 
poses, and that it would expend not less 
than $40,000, nor more than $45,000 
for vaults, railings, counters, desks, mar- 
ble fixtures, decorations of ceiling and 
walls, etc., according to plans to be se- 
lected by the bank. The banking room 
was not to be less than 4,500 square 
feet in the clear, and also in connection 
with the banking room there would be 
constructed and furnished 3,000 square 
feet in the basement, to be arranged, 
subdivided, and equipped to the best 
needs and convenience of the bank. 

It was further stipulated that the 
bank should have the right to transfer 
and assign its lease and renewals there- 
of, but that the said building corpora- 
tion to be brought out should not rent 
any space in the building to any other 
bank, person, firm or corporation doing 
a banking business, and giving the 
Fourth National Bank exclusive bank- 
ing quarters. A time limit wtihin which 
these things should be done was agreed 
upon. This time limit was further ex- 
tended on July 20, 1905, and further 
stipulations concerning the contract 
were then entered into. On April 5, 
1906, the final agreement was concluded, 
reciting these former agreements, mak- 


ing it the final contract between the 
parties. 

Mollie T. Stahlman, the wife of E. B. 
Stahlman, joined in this final contract, 
and it was provided that, in considera- 
tion of the payment of the subscription 
of the Fourth National Bank of said 
$45,000 of capital stock, the said Stahl- 
man and wife would buy from the bank, 
and the bank agreed to sell to the said 
Stahlman and wife the said $45,000 of 
capital stock at par or face value there- 
of. to be taken and paid for at intervals 
from December 1, 1909, to December 1, 
1912, and provided, further, that if any 
dividends upon said stock remained un- 
paid at the time of said purchases, 
Stahlman and wife were to pay the ac- 
cumulated dividends, which were to be 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, 
or one-half per cent. per month. Said 
E. B. Stahlman and wife were to have 
the right at any time to take up and 
pay for the stock at the price stipulated, 
and they deposited with the bank in- 
surance policies on the life of E. B. 
Stahlman, legally assigned to the bank, 
to an amount equal to $45,000. 

This building corporation had, in the 
meantime, been organized as the Meck- 
lenburg Real Estate Co., a conveyance 
had been executed by the bank prior to 
this final agreement, conveying the real 
estate to the Mecklenburg Co., and the 
building was then in process of erection. 

The bank reserved the option to sell 
and dispose of the $45,000 of stock sub- 
scribed for by it at any time to any 
persons, but it was agreed that Stahl- 
man and wife, or either of them, should 
have the option to buv said stock at par 
and accumulated dividends at any time 
or times before the bank sells it to 
others, and in order that this might be 
done, at least thirty days’ notice of the 
desire of the bank to sell the stock or 
any part thereof shall be given Stahl- 
man and wife before the bank shall have 
the right to sell to others. 

Is the contract of Stahlman and wife 
of April 5, 1906, under the circum- 
stances of this case, to buy from the 
bank this $45,000 of stock for which 
the bank had subscribed, enforceable? 
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This is the leading issue in the litiga- 
tion. It is insisted by the defendants 
that a national bank cannot take stock 
in another corporation because it is 
against public policy, ultra vires the 
powers of the bank, and the contract, 
still being executory, cannot be en- 
forced; also that the contract for the 
purchase of the stock by Stahlman is 
unenforceable for want of a valuable 
consideration; that the so-called agree- 
ment to purchase was a mere option, 
with no corresponding obligation on 
the part of the bank to sell to Stahl- 
man: and if enforceable at all, accumu- 
lated unpaid dividends, or interest, can- 
not be recovered as upon a loan, as the 
bank contends; that upon any construc- 
tion of the rights and obligations of 
the parties, the provisions in the con- 
tract for security are exclusive, and 
that collaterals held by the bank on 
other loans cannot be retained to cover 
this liability. 

Major Stahlman owed the bank a 

number of loans made to him and the 
Banner Publishing Co., and others for 
whom he was security, and on one of 
these notes of $24,400, the bank held as 
collateral security a block of 100 shares 
of stock in the Banner Publishing Co. 
said to be very valuable. These various 
notes held by the bank contained gen- 
eral printed stipulations that the 
pledged securities— 
“shall be applicable in like manner to 
secure the payment of any other obli- 
gations of the undersigned, whether past 
or future, held by the holder of this 
obligation. All such securities in their 
hands shall stand as one general con- 
tinuing security for the whole of such 
obligations so that the deficiency on any 
one shall be made good from the col- 
lateral from the rest.” 

The position of the defendant is that 
this collateral security agreement will 
not be construed as applying to secure 
contracts or obligations different in na- 
ture from those for which they were 
placed, but only those of like kind; 
that is, on promissory notes or purely 
banking obligations. 

“he suits originally involved a num- 
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ber of questions, many of which are now 
eliminated. A short time before the 
suits were brought the bank made a 
call on Major Stahlman to pay, by a 
given day, all his obligations, includ- 
ing large bank loans, and the stock 
purchase debt with dividends thereon, 
which had not been paid by the Meck- 
lenburg Co. 

Major Stahlman thereupon demand- 
ed an itemized statement of all these 
debts, which was furnished by the bank, 
and he then, on the date demanded by 
the bank, tendered to the bank full 
amount claimed, except the amount 
claimed under the $45,000 stock pur- 
chase agreement, and demanded the 
surrender to him of all collaterals held 
on the note for $24,400, which tender 
the bank refused, on the ground that 
it did not include the amount under the 
stock purchase agreement. 

After the suits, however, Major 
Stahlman did pay, either to the bank 
direct or into court, all these bank 
debts, leaving only an item of interest 
which had been omitted in the state- 
ment by the bank and the stock pur- 
chase debt unpaid. 

The chancellor held that Major 
Stahlman was liable on his contract to 
purchase the stock and for dividends 
thereon, and that the complainant was 
entitled to hold all collaterals, decreed 
a sale of them to pay the judgment, 
and for the costs of the case. He re- 
leased Mrs. Stahlman on a plea of co- 
verture, and held that the bank was not 
entitled to recover attorney’s fees on 
a note of $24,400, as provided on its 
face, on the ground that Major Stahl- 
man tendered payment in full on this 
note. Judgment was had on all these 
loans due the bank, to be credited by 
the money in court under the tenders. 
Defendant Stahlman appealed to this 


court. 
& 
OPINION OF THE COURT 
ANCHER, J.: We will now con- 


sider the stock purchase agreement 
of April 5, 1906. 
It is urged by defendant that the 
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bank actively aided in the promotion of 
the Mecklenburg Co., dictated its af- 
fairs, had placed on its board of direc- 
tors and among its officials numbers of 
the bank officials and patrons; that its 
cashier’s letter was attached to the 
prospectus, and it otherwise actively 
secured subscriptions to stock; that its 
own stockholders to a large number 
became stockholders in the building 
concern; that it dictated a limit on the 
issue of common stock; required Stahl- 
man to give his proxy to the bank to 
vote $100,000 of the common stock for 
a period of five years, and that this was 
not a good-faith transaction by the 
bank; that it had ample real estate 
upon which to build a structure of its 
own, and various circumstances are 
urged why it was not necessary to take 
stock in the Mecklenburg Real Estate 
Co. 

The bank had a capital of $600,000 
and its undivided profits and surplus 
amounted to about $528,000. It could 
have built on its own property and 
thus secured a house adequate to its 
needs for about $225,000. But the 
officials of the bank show that such a 
building would have depreciated in 
value as time progressed more than the 
lot would have become enhanced, and 
that the economical and_ businesslike 
thing to do was to do as they did, se- 
cure a more suitable location in a large 
and handsome office building at a small- 
er outlay of cash. 

The bank officials had something to 
say about how the building should be 
constructed and the contemplated cost 
and use of same, but no harm was done 
any one in this. The fact that several 
persons interested in the bank were 
also interested to a small extent in the 
Stahlman building is within itself no 
evil. 

The proof is abundant that it was 
not the purpose of the bank to promote 
a sky scraper building, or to own and 
control stock in such a structure, fur- 
ther than was absolutely necessary in 
order to procure an adequate and suit- 
able banking home, commensurate with 
the growing needs of this thriving in- 
stitution, situated, as it was, in a grow- 
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ing city. Its paramount purpose in 
selling the ground and in taking in pay 
therefor stock in the Mecklenburg Real 
Estate Co. and subscribing the stock of 
$45,000 in this company was to avoid 
expensive building, preserve its large 
surplus, and to secure for a term of 
years the use of the handsome and com- 
modious banking quarters provided for 
in the contract. 

The question arises: was the pur- 
chase of this $45,000 of Mecklenburg 
stock by the bank so far in excess of 
the real powers of a national bank as 
to put it without the law and forbid 
its enforcement of the contract to dis- 
pose of this stock? 

National banks are organized under 
federal statutes and controlled thereby, 
end this is a federal question, to be de- 
termined under the decisions of the 
federal courts. California Bank v. 
Kennedy, 167 U. S. 362; Mapes v. 
Scott, 94 Ill. 379, 62, 12; Talbot v. 
First National Bank, 185 U. S. 172, 
22 Sup.; Portland Nat. Bank v. Scott, 
20 Or. 421. 

The federal statute provides that a 
national bank: 


(1) May purchase and hold such 
real estate as is necessary for its im- 
mediate accommodation in the transac- 
tion of its business (R. S._ section 
5137); and 

(2) May exercise all such inciden- 
tal powers as shall be necessary to car- 
ry on the business, ete. (R. S. section 
5136). 

A leading federal case touching this 
questions is Brown y. Schlier, 118 Fed. 
981, 55 C. C. A. 475. A national bank 
in Denver leased a lot from Schlier on 
which to erect a four-story building 
and to cost not less than $100,000, the 
building to become the property of 
Schlier. The bank agreed to pay an 
annual rent of $13,975. The building 
was to contain banking quarters, and 
the other parts of the building were to 
be used as offices and rented out by 
the bank. The term of the lease was 
for ninety-nine years with a right to 
renew for fifty years. The bank 
erected a building costing $305,000 
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though its capital stock was but $300,- 
060. 

Upon litigation involving the ques- 
tion as to whether the lease was ultra 
vires, the Court of Appeals (Eighth 
Circuit) said: 


“That a national bank may purchase 
a lot of land and erect such a building 
thereon, as it needs for the accommo- 
dation of its business admits of no con- 
troversy under the language of the 
statute, and we perceive no reason why 
it may not likewise lease property for 
a term of years, and agree with the 
lessor to construct such a building as 
it desires, provided, always, that it 
acts in good faith, solely with a view 
of obtaining an eligible location, and 
not with a view of investing its funds 
in real property or embarking them in 
speculations in real estate. Nor do we 


perceive any reason why a_ national 
bank, when it purchases or leases prop- 
erty for the erection of a banking 
house, should be compelled to use it 
exclusively for banking purposes. If 


the land which it purchases or leases 
for the accommodation of its business 
is very valuable, it should be accorded 
the same rights that belong to other 
landowners of improving it in a way 
that will yield the largest income, less- 
en its own rent, and render that part 
of its funds which are invested in 
realty most productive. There is noth- 
ing, we think, in the National Bank 
Act, when rightly construed, which 
precludes national banks, so long as 
they act in good faith, from pursuing 
the policy above outlined.” 


Though the lot was leased for 100 
years to erect a larger house than the 
bank could use, and for the purpose of 
renting most of it to tenants for office 
purposes, and did erect a building cost- 
ing more than the capital stock of the 
bank, it was not ultra vires, because it 
was a question of a good-faith transac- 
tion, in which the bank secured a de- 
sirable banking house and incidentally 
so constructed the building as to make 
it of profit to the bank. That case was 
teken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where this holding was 


not disturbed, though the case was 
there disposed of on another proposi- 
tion. 

The case of Brown v. Schlier is re- 
ferred to, and the principles there de- 
cided adhered to by other courts. It 
is well settled that a national bank has 
power to lease or purchase real estate 
for the purpose of obtaining good bank- 
ing quarters when the transaction is in 
good faith and solely for that purpose. 
If a national bank makes an unauthor- 
ized purchase of real estate, it is held 
that the federal government alone can 
ee * - * 

The federal courts have given a 
broad and liberal interpretation to the 
National Banking Act. Though the act 
limits the holding of real estate to 
such “as shall be necessary for its im- 
mediate accommodation in the transac- 
tion of its business” yet when there is 
no ulterior purpose, the directors and 
officials are given latitude in determin- 
ing the question. 

It is not objectionable that a bank 
uses its necessary real estate in such 
way as to put it to the best use posi- 
ble, consistent with good business judg- 
ment. 

The proposition is undisputed that 
one corporation cannot invest its money 
in the stocks of another corporation, as 
a general proposition, but this is on the 
ground that it is unlawful as tending 
toward monopoly, or as being specula- 
tive and outside the scope and purpose 
of its organization, and not permitted 
as a matter of public policy. * * * 

That it is unlawful for a national 
bank to deal in stocks will not be dis- 
puted. This, while not prohibited by 
the national banking laws in express 
terms, nevertheless the prohibition is 
implied from a failure to grant the 
power. First Nat. Bank v. Exchange 
Nat. Bank, 92 U. S. 122, 128; Califor- 
nia Bank v. Kennedy, 167 U. S. 362, 
17 Sup. Ct. 831. 

A national bank may loan money on 
shares of other corporations and in or- 
der to collect its debt purchase the 
stock, or it may acquire such stock in 
protecting itself against loss in com- 
promising a doubtful liability. Ger- 
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mania Nat. Bank v. Receiver, 99 U. S. 
629; First Nat. Bank v. Exchange 
Bank, 92 U. S. 122. 

So, after all, it is a question of good 
faith in determining whether a national 
bank has made an improper investment, 
and whether the investment was in pur- 
suance of its proper and _ legitimate 
banking operations under the limita- 
tions imposed by the federal laws. 

The object is of the restrictions on a 
national bank to hold real estate or 
to become interested therein are to keep 
the capital of the bank flowing in daily 
channels of commerce; to deter it from 
engaging in hazardous real estate spec- 
ulations; and to prevent the accumula- 
tions of large masses of such property 
in its hands to be held as it were in 


mortmain. The intent, not the letter 


of the statute, constitutes the law. Na- 
tional Bank v. Matthews, 98 U. S. 621. 

The bank could have built an office 
building in order to provide a bank- 
ing home; why could it not effect the 
same purpose by expending a small 


fraction of the necessary money, pay- 
ing a reasonable rental thereafter? 
Suppose it had built the entire struc- 
ture. It appears that the investment 
has not paid dividends, and the stock 
is quoted at only about 50 cents on the 
market. It did a more businesslike 
thing. It conserved its resources for 
doing a banking business instead of em- 
barking in a course of extravagant 
building. Did the provision that Stahl- 
man should repurchase the $45,000 of 
stock render the proposition odious to 
a sense of the legitimate scope of the 
undertaking? Did it not rather tend 
less toward monopoly and bad _ public 
policy to provide a plan by which this 
stock should be merely taken for the 
time being in order to enable Major 
Stahlman to construct the building and 
then at a later period relieve the bank 
of the ownership? 

Granting that appellant is correct in 
his position that a bank cannot acquire 
stock in other corporations for other 
than those legitimate purposes connect- 
ed with the prosecution of its strictly 
banking business, yet a reasonable in- 
terpretation of that principle must be 
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had. This position is based upon the 
idea that this purchase of stock in the 
Mecklenburg Company was in aid of a 
pure promotion scheme and in order 
to control and dictate the affairs of that 
company. The premise is not well 
founded. The fact was not that way. 
The principles contended for are wise 
when applied to the reasons to be at- 
tained. But we must not lose sight of 
the reason back of the law. The re- 
striction sought to be invoked here has 
its inception as a preventive of monop- 
oly and other grave dangers. One rail- 
road cannot purchase stock in a com- 
peting line because the tendency is to- 
ward monopoly. A bank is not permit- 
ted to purchase stock in another bank 
because it may tend toward monopoly. 
A national bank cannot buy real estate 
not needed in its banking business be- 
cause the statute creating it has not 
permitted, on grounds of public pol- 
icy, so as to confine its operations with- 
in the channels so much needed in the 
world of finance, and to render it at 
all times a purely banking institution. 
No reason has been suggested, and we 
believe none can be, why a national 
bank should not be permitted to own 
a small minority of stock in a building 
concern in order that it may better its 
own condition and render it a greater 
institution for the purposes of its crea- 
tion. The reasons back of those cases 
cited by appellants, holding acts of 
banks and other institutions ultra vires 
are wholly wanting. This stock was 
taken as a business measure to get the 
best banking house possible, in the 
most reasonable way, as seen by its of- 
ficials. 

If a national bank can buy expen- 
sive real estate in a banking district 
where real estate is costly, and then in 
order to so use its property as to make 
it a paying proposition instead of a 
losing one, as it can clearly do under 
the well-settled federal authorities, we 
see no reason why its officials may not 
be permitted a reasonable discretion 
in doing a lesser act, to take reasonable 
stock to get a desirable banking home. 
If it may build or lease a structure for 
that purpose, why may it not take a 








smaller interest, such as undivided in- 
terest, or subscribe for stock in order 
to reach the same result? 

We therefore conclude that the chan- 
cellor did not err in holding that the 
contract of Stahlman to purchase this 
$45,000 of Mecklenburg stock was not 
ultra vires the bank, illegal, against 
public policy, void, and unenforceable. 

This disposes of the first assign- 
ment of error. 

The second assignment of error rais- 
es the question as to whether there was 
any legal and valid consideration to 
said stock purchase contract. Defend- 
ant says that the only consideration is 
recited on the face of that contract, 
viz., that complainant bank would pay 
its subscription to the Mecklenburg 
Real Estate Company for the stock 
theretofore made by it. It is said this 
is no consideration, because if its agree- 
ment to take this stock was not void, it 
was simply an agreement to pay its 
own obligation to the corporation, and 
that this could be no_ consideration 
moving between the bank and Major 
Stahlman. The contract recites the 
consideration as above stated, but it is 
very apparent that this was not the only 
consideration. The obligation was mu- 
tual that the bank would sell and 
Stahlman would buy at par, with accu- 
mulated dividends added. So it may be 
more correctly said that the real moving 
consideration was not only that Major 
Stahlman was willing to purchase the 
stock if the bank would subscribe and 
pay the building corporation he was 
promoting therefor, but the agreement 
of Major Stahlman to purchase was a 
consideration for the agreement of the 
bank to sell. This assignment is there- 
fore overruled. 

The third assignment of error is that 
the stock purchase contract was not an 
absolute agreement to sell the stock at 
the prices and times stated therein, but 
only an option to defendant and _ his 
wife to take it at the prices and times 
stated in the event complainant bank 
did not, in the meantime, dispose of it 
to others. 

‘he facts in regard to this agree- 

nt are stated above. This was not a 
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mere option to sell, but an unconditional 
agreement upon the part of defendant 
Stahlman and wife to buy from the 
Fourth National Bank the said $45,- 
000 of stock, and they were to take and 
pay for the same, 100 shares of the par 
value of $10,000 on December 1, 1900, 
another 100 shares December 1, 1910, 
100 shares December 1, 1911, and 150 
shares December 1, 1912. It is stated 
in the contract that it is the desire of 
E. B. Stahlman and wife to buy said 
stock from the bank. The bank re- 
serves in the agreement an option to 
sell this stock if it so desires at at any 
time or times to other persons, and 
thereupon, if all of same should be sold 
so that the claims of the said bank 
against E. B. Stahlman and wife were 
fully paid, that the bank would cancel 
and surrender this agreement, but that 
option was a conditional one because it 
was further provided that Stahlman and 
wife, or either of them, should have the 
option to buy said stock at par and ac- 
cumulated dividends at any time or 
times before the bank sells it to others, 
and that at least 30 days’ notice of the 
desire of the bank to sell said stock, or 
any part thereof, should be given Stahl- 
man and wife, or either of them, of such 
desire before the bank should have the 
right to sell said stock to others. It 
was therefore an unconditional promise 
upon the part of Stahlman to purchase 
and an unconditional promise upon the 
part of the bank to sell. The bank did 
have the right to sell to others if Stahl- 
man did not buy, but this option gave 
Stahlman preference at all times, and in 
case the bank did not sell to others, 
which it has not done, the agreement of 
Stahlman was obligatory and bound him 
unconditionally to purchase the stock. 
This unconditional agreement upon his 
part to buy cannot be called an option. 
It was somewhat of the nature of a 
guaranty upon his part that the bank 
should not lose anything on the Meck- 
lenburg stock, but Stahlman and wife 
stood ready to purchase the stock at 
stated intervals. This assignment is 
therefore not well taken. 

The fourth assignment of error is 
that this stock purchase contract, if 
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valid and enforceable, should not bear 
interest as upon a loan, but provides 
that dividends unpaid shall be included, 
and inasmuch as no dividends were 
earned, none can be recovered. 

This is not a fair construction of the 
agreement. It is provided in the con- 
tract that this is guaranteed six per 
cent. cumulative preferred capital stock, 
and that if any dividend upon said stock 
remains unpaid at the time of said pur- 
chases to be made by Stahlman and 
wife, they will also pay the accumula- 
tive dividends upon the stock represent- 
ed by each of said purchases. As long 
as the six per cent. dividends which 
ihis stock should bear were unpaid by 
the company, it was the obligation of 
Stahlman to pay same to the bank. It 
was the plain meaning that the divi- 
dends upon said stock remaining unpaid 
did not refer to only such dividends as 
the company might declare, but it was 
guaranteed stock, and was cumulative, 
so that the obligation of Stahlman and 
wife was to take care of any dividends 
unpaid by the company, making it in 
the nature of a loan to Stahlman and 
wife. 

The fifth assignment of error is that 
the chancellor erred in not holding that 
the provisions of said alleged contract of 
April 5, 1906, for its own security, were 
exclusive, and that_the bank could not 
liold or retain other choses in action or 
property of defendant for its security. 
This involves the question made in the 
sixth assignment of error, raising the 
point whether the pledge contained in 
the note of defendant of April 10, 1911, 
for $24,400, of the shares of stock 
therein mentioned, extended to and en- 
titled the bank to hold said stock for the 
security of the stock purchase claim of 
$45,000. 

The eighth and ninth assignments in- 
velve the sufficiency of the tender made 
by Major Stahlman on July 31, 1911, 
just before the bill in this case was filed, 
and whether the same was kept good 
pending the litigation. These assign- 
ments take the position that the tender, 
being good, operated to discharge the 
collateral held by the bank on the loan. 
It is argued that the bank did not ob- 


ject to the tender as made, except on the 
ground that it did not include the stock 
purchase claim of $45,000. If the bank 
was entitled to retain all this collateral, 
then the tender was not sufficient to re- 
lease the same. 

Therefore the fifth, sixth, eighth, and 
ninth assignments of error depend for 
their solution on whether the collaterals 
held to secure the $24,400 note were 
likewise applicable to the payment of 
the stock purchase obligation. After all 
other matters arising in this cause had 
been determined by the court, only four 
members sitting, Chief Justice Neil be- 
ing incompetent by reason of relation- 
ship to one of the parties, the court by 
the Chief Justice, requested Governor 
Rye to appoint another Justice to sit in 
the further determination of the cause, 
whereupon the Governor appointed 
Hon. W. C. Caldwell, a former member 
of this court, to act in the place of the 
Chief Justice, and the cause was again 
argued by attorneys on this question and 
taken under further advisement, the re- 
sult of which is that the court is of opin- 
ion that the collaterals to secure the 
$24,400 note were, under the contract 
which is a part of that note, a further 
security for the payment of the stock 
purchase obligation, and these assign- 
ments, Nos. 5, 6, 8, and 9, are there- 
fore overruled. 

The views of the court touching this 
proposition are elaborated and treated 
in an opinion prepared by Mr. Justice 
Caldwell, and which is filed herewith. 
(Omitted for lack of space—Ed.) 

The seventh assignment of error is 
that the chancellor failed to hold and 
decree that complainant bank was 
estopped from claiming against defend- 
ant Stahlman, as indorser for Morton- 
Scott-Robertson Company, any more 
than the sum of $3,851.24, rendered by 
complainant to defendant on July 29, 
1911, as the balance of said debt in re- 
sponse to defendant’s request for a 
statement, including interest to July 31, 
1911, of all indebtedness to the bank 
for which it claimed the right to hold 
the collaterals mentioned in his note for 
$24,400, and in failing to credit on said 
balance of $3,851.24 after July 31, 
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1911, the collections thereafter made by 
complainant bank from said principal 
debtor on February 14, 1914, of $1,- 
649.07. 

In reality this assignment as to the 
Morton-Scott-Robertson Company debt 
involves nothing more than a question 
of estoppel. The credit of $1,649.07 re- 
ferred to in the assignment of error 
was allowed in the decree of the chan- 
cellor, and there is no ground for objec- 
tion on that item. The bank had ren- 
dered a statement to Major Stahlman 
which erroneously omitted an item of in- 
terest, and the tender made thereupon 
was only for the amount stated by the 
bank. While this was a good tender so 
far as the amount was concerned, it was 
not an estoppel against the bank that 
will preclude it. The mistake will be 
corrected, as no one has been preju- 
diced by the statement and no element 
of estoppel can arise. 

As regards the legality of the tender 
made, it was not a valid and binding 
tender, because it did not include the 
stock purchase debt, and thus did not 
release the securities held by the bank, 
but under all the circumstances of the 
case, in view of the dispute as to the le- 
gal effect of the stock purchase contract, 
we think the offer of Major Stahlman 
to pay the $24,400 note was sufficient 
to exonerate him from having to pay the 
bank’s attorney’s fees, as stipulated in 
this note. There was in reality no liti- 
gation as to this item, and, the main 
fight being over the stock purchase con- 
tract, we think, in equity, the chancel- 
lor met the merits when he refused to 
allow attorney’s fees on this note. The 
assignment by the bank on this point 
will therefore be overruled. 

The debt of the Banner Publishing 

ompany was paid prior to the bringing 

f these suits. The suit against the 
anner Publishing Company does not 
tow involve any live issue. It was orig- 
inally to have the Banner Publishing 
“ompany stock transferred to the bank 
in order that it might collect the divi- 

nds. Evidently the chancellor’s de- 

‘e omitted any action on that phase of 
‘e litigation because it had become im- 

aterial at that time. 


{ 
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The final decree found that the total 
indebtedness of defendant to the com- 
plainant on June 1, 1914, to be $98,- 
745.67, to be credited with the sum paid 
into court January 9, 1912, which was 
$28,336.64, and the accumulated inter- 
est thereon, leaving the amount to be re- 
covered and for which the collaterals are 
liable, $66,407.15. He ordered the col- 
laterals to be sold unless the amount re- 
covered, including costs, should be paid 
by September 1, 1914, giving three 
months within which to pay. 

The decree of the chancellor is, in all 
things, affirmed, and the case will be re- 
manded in order that the decree may be 
carried out. (178 S. W. Rep. 942.) 





Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by sub- 
scribers—which may be of sufficient general 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
in this department. 





ALTERED CHECK--LIABILITY OF 
BANK PAYING 


Philadelphia, Pa., Dec. 29, 1915. 


Editor Bankers MaGazine: 

Sm: Will you kindly give me your opin- 
ion and let me know ii there have been 
any recent cases on record to settle the fol- 
lowing matter: A party delivers an ordinary 
check filled out and payable for a bill of 
goods, the check falls in the hands of a dis- 
honest person who by means of acid and 
chemicals changes the amount and erases the 
payee’s name, substituting the word “bear- 
er,” presents the check at a bank for pay- 
ment and gets the money. The check shows 
no evidence of erasure; neither does it show 
any of the present devices to prevent raising 
the amount. Has the maker of the check 
used proper precaution? CasHier. 


Answer.—lIt is settled law that where 
a bank pays a check which has been al- 
tered without the knowledge or consent 
of the drawer it cannot, in the absence 
of suspicious circumstances, charge the 
amount to the drawer’s account. This 
rule is based on the fact that the bank 
receives funds upon the implied condi- 
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tion that it will disburse them only ac- 
cording to the depositor’s orders and a 
raised check is obviously not the order 
of the depositor. There are cases, 
however, where the alteration is so skil- 
fully made that the bank cannot by a 
reasonable examination detect the fraud ; 
but even under such conditions the bank 
has been held responsible, the liability 
resting upon the ground of unauthorized 
payment rather than on the ground that 
the bank failed to detect the alteration. 
(Chicago Savings Bank vs. Block, 126 
Ill. App. 128; Crawford vs. West Side 
Bank, 100 N. Y. 50.) 

The general rule under which the 
bank is held liable where it pays an al- 
tered check without the knowledge or 
consent of the depositor has its excep- 
tions and is modified to the extent that 
when some negligent act upon the part 
of the depositor has contributed to the 
payment by the bank, the depositor may 
be estopped from denying the correct- 
ness of the payment, but just what con- 
stitutes negligence is an open question. 

It has been held that when the drawer 
or maker of a bill or note prepares it so 
carelessly that alteration is easy, the 
maker will be liable upon it to the 
holder in due course. This rule has 
been placed on several grounds first, 
that the drawer is responsible by his 
negligence; second, that where one of 
several persons must suffer loss for the 
wrong of a third, he shall sustain the 
loss who put it in the power of the 
third to do the wrong. Third, it is the 
duty of one issuing commerciai paper 
to guard not only himself but also the 
public by refusing to sign instruments 
in such form as to permit easy altera- 
tion. Fourth, that the free interchange 
of commercial paper requires such a 
rule. Other authorities refuse to hold 
to this doctrine, claiming that a person 
who issues a negotiable paper has no 
duty to subsequent purchasers and that 
he is entitled to rely upon the presump- 
tion that it will not be criminally al- 
tered. 

But whatever may be the just rule in 
respect to bills and notes, it is apparent 
there is a ground upon which to dis- 
tinguish a check, for the relation be- 
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tween the bank and its depositors is es- 
sentially different than that between 
parties to promissory notes. No one is 
bound, except under agreement, to pur- 
chase promissory notes, but every bank 
is bound to honor depositor’s checks; 
hence it is a just rule to require the 
depositor to exercise reasonable care in 
preparing his checks to the end that loss 
may not be thrown unnecessarily upon 
the bank. (Trust Company of America 
vs. Conklin, 65 Mise. Rep. 1; Brady On 
the Law of Bank Checks, page 156.) 

In Timbel vs. Garfield National Bank, 
121 N. Y. App. Div. 870, it is said: 
“The text books are quite unanimous in 
asserting that where the drawer of a 
check has prepared it so negligently that 
it can be easily altered without giving 
the instrument a suspicious appearance 
and alterations are afterwards made, he 
can blame no one but himself, and in 
such cases he cannot hold the bank lia- 
ble for the consequences of his own neg- 
ligence. (See Daniels on Negotiable In- 
struments; Morse on Banks and Bank- 
ing; Zane on Banks and Banking; Story 
on Promissory Notes.) But in Critten 
vs. Chemical Bank, 171 N. Y. 219, it 
was held that while the drawer may not 
recover from the bank where he draws 
the check so carelessly as to facilitate, 
or invite fraud, he is not bound to so 
prepare the check that no one can suc- 
cessfully tamper with it. 

The above is the general rule of al- 
tered checks, but there is no case to the 
writer's knowledge from a court of high 
standing which holds that any particu- 
lar device is necessary, or that any par- 
ticular method should be followed so 
long as the instrument is properly exe- 
cuted. Our judgment is that chemical 
erasures would be such an alteration as 
would be difficult to prevent, and the 
law holds no particular device to be ab- 
solute security, and you cannot charge 
the check to the depositor in an amount 
larger than originally drawn unless you 
can prove to the satisfaction of a jury 
that it was negligently drawn in the 
first instance, and that such negligence 
invited the fraud. 

The foregoing principles apply like- 
wise to the alteration of the pavee’s 
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name. Where a number of checks are 
paid by the bank after having been al- 
tered from “order,” to “bearer” checks, 
the responsibility of the bank is a ques- 
tion for the jury. (Farmers Bank 6 
Pennewills Deleware Reports 580.) 


2) 


LIABILILITY IN MAKING 
PAYMENTS 
San Francisco, Cal., January 6, 1915. 


Editor Banxers MAGAZINE: 

Sir—We desire to be informed as to the 
position which you take respecting the fol- 
lowing legal points: 

Question No. 1—One of our depositors 
files a stop payment notice on the form given 
below. The check has not been paid and 
the notice is filled out in correct form. It 
is later discovered that since the stop pay- 
ment notice was filed the check is overlooked 
and paid by one of our tellers. Are we le- 
gally liable to make good to the drawer for 
the payment of this check? 

Question No. 2—We have on our books a 
partnership account for Brooks and Ander- 


Trust and Savings Bank, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Question No. 3—A. B. Jones, who has a 
personal account with us, presents a check 
made payable to him as administrator. Are 
we justified in accepting this check for de- 
posit to his personal account without ques- 
tioning his right to make a deposit to his 
personal account? If not, would we be with- 
in our rights to ask him to endorse the check 
A. B. Jones, administrator for the estate, 
and then under this endorsement add _ his 
unqualified personal endorsement? 

Question No. 4—George Smith has been a 
customer of this bank for two years, and 
at intervals has transacted business with us. 
However, upon opening the account his iden- 
tity was not firmly established. For in- 
stance, he was introduced to us by a person 
who also had an account, but who was only 
known to us in a general way. Mr. Smith 
has a check on some other bank which he 
wishes to cash immediately and not being 
known there, asks us to identify him, so 
that he may secure the payment of the 
check. We have him endorse the check and 
under it subscribe as follows: “Identified by 
- —_—_——— Trust and Savings Bank, 
A. B. C., assistant cashier.” A. B. C. signs 
officially, thereby obligating the bank. It 
afterwards proves that the person known to 
us as George Smith is really Jack Thompson 
and that he was not entitled to draw the 
funds on the check which we identified. In 


Until written notice from me to the contrary, you will please 


Stop Payment 


On my Check drawn on you in favor of 


Number.. 
Date of estoppel 


Dated 


I ask this as a courtesy only, and hereby release you from all liability in case of 


payment or of non-payment. 


Acct. No.. 


Form 160-1M-6-15 


rilis STOP PAYMENT ORDER DID NOT BIND THE BANK BECAUSE OF THE FINAL CLAUSE RELEASING IT 
FROM LIABILITY 


son. By arrangement, either one of these 
partners may sign checks against the account 
for the partnership. Mr. Brooks dies. A 
check which he drew and signed before his 
death is presented by the payee; we have 
knowledge of the demise of Mr. Brooks and 
ccause of the fact that he is known to be 
a, we refuse to pay the check. Are we 
le? 


| 
( 
] 


other words, he had been doing business with 
us under an assumed name. In this case are 
we liable, and could the paying bank com- 
pel us to make good the loss? 
Assistant CASHIER. 

Answer to Question No. 1:—It is 
within the rights of a depositor to stop 
payment on his checks, and the bank 
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is obliged to honor such a notice if in 
proper form, and pays such items as 
have had a stop payment filed against 
them at its peril. It therefore follows, 
after payment has been stopped on a 
check, a bank cannot charge it against 
the depositor’s account and any payment 
would be its loss. In the present case, 
however, by the waiver on the stop pay- 
ment card, the depositor has absolved 
the bank from this liability, which nega- 
tives the force of the notice, and it there- 
fore becomes merely a request not to pay 
the check ; but if inadvertently the check 
is paid the bat.h would not be liable. 

Answer to Question No. 2:—The au- 
thority which one partner has to bind 
the other in partnership matters is based 
on agency, and he has the right to act 
for the firm in all matters pertaining to 
vartnership affairs. This includes ne- 
gotiable paper. This agency being in 
force at the time the check is made 
makes it a binding obligation, irrespec- 
tive of the fact that the signing part- 
ner dies before the check is paid. Agency 
ceases at the death of the one acting as 
such, but does not void the transactions 
which have been made in pursuance of 
such agency. You would, therefore, be 
justified in paying checks issued under 
conditions named. 

Answer to Question No. 3.-—A check 
drawn to the order of an administrator 
bears on its face evidence that it is the 
property of the estate, and should 
neither be mingled with the personal 
affairs of the administrator nor diverted 
to his own uses. In accepting such a 
check you are charged with notice that 
the administrator is passing cuch funds 
to his personal account and if the estate 
is defrauded you might be liable, be- 
cause of the fact that you had the means 
of knowing that the funds were so used. 
The fact that he endorsed personally 
does not alter the situation that the 
funds are placed in his personal account 
with your consent. On the contrary, 
however, it has been held in Pennsyl- 
vania that where checks payable to an 
administrator were deposited to his in- 
dividual credit, and later drawn out, 
the bank was not liable to the estate. 
(Safe Deposit and Trust Company v. 
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Diamond National Bank, 194 Pa. 334.) 
\lso, where a person deposits a check 
payable to him as trustee to his indi- 
vidual credit and misappropriates the 
proceeds, the bank was not held liable. 
(Batchelder v. Central National Bank, 
188 Mass. 25) ; but your only safe course 
would be to refuse such a check, because 
of the notice of its being trust prop- 
erty. 

Answer to Question No. 4:—The 
name of an individual in law is merely 
to identify the person. 

You evidently dealt with Thompson 
as Smith, and assuming that the trans- 
actions which you put through for 
Smith were his own transactions would 
justify you in identifying him as Smith 
the individual. Your question opens 
doubt as to the nature of the check. If 
the check was intended for the indi- 
vidual known to you as Smith, the fact 
that he was in reality Thompson does 
not alter the fact that you identified 
him as a certain individual. If the 
check was intended for another, Smith 
had no title to it. Even though a check 
drawn to the order of A is paid to an- 
other of the same name and negotiated 
by him, it has been held that the bank 
is liable as having paid on a forged 
endorsement. (Graves v. American 
Exchange National Bank, 17 N. Y. 
204.) 

There are numerous cases of fraud 
perpetrated through assuming another's 
name. In Meyer v. Ind. Nat'l Bank, 
27 Ind. App. 354, a check was drawn 
to one assuming another’s name and 
paid by the bank upon the endorsement 
of the impersonator and the bank was 
held not liable to the drawer. In 
Sherman vy. Corn Exchange Bank, 91 
N. Y. App. Div. 84, A gave a check 
drawn to the order of B to an agent of 
B for horses, believing the payee to be 
a wealthy individual by that name. The 
bank paid the check on the endorsement 
of B, who was the owner of the horses, 
but not the individual A supposed him 
to be. It was held no forgery and the 
bank was not liable to A. 

A stranger falsely representing him- 
self as one B, obtained a loan upon 
B’s property from the Land Title and 
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Trust Co., which gave him its check for 
the amount, drawn upon itself, payable 
to B. The stranger indorsed the check 
in B’s name and deposited it in North- 
western National Bank, by which it 
was collected from the drawee. It was 
held that the check having been issued 
to the person whom the drawer intend- 
ed to designate as the payee, its pay- 
ment was chargeable by the drawee to 
the drawer; and hence the money could 
not be recovered from the one who col- 
lected the check upon the indorsement 
of such assumed payee. (Land Title & 
Trust Co. v. Northwestern Nat. Bank, 
196 Pa. 230.) 

As the question is stated, you have 
not indorsed the instrument, even with- 
cut ‘recourse, for you had no title to 
or interest in the paper, and had no 
title to pass. You did not endorse it 
for accommodation, for the paper 
needed no additional credit. You sim- 
ply stated the payee to be an individ- 
val known to you by that name, and if 
the check was intended for him even 
though Smith was not his name, our 
judgment is that you could not be held. 
The question how far the words “iden- 
tified by” could be construed to be a 
warranty as to the identitv of the pavee 
would be for the court to determine. We 
ean find no case where this specific 
question has been involved. Only on 
the ground of warranty could you be 
held, and this can only be determined 
by the evidence in the case, which is not 
apparent as the matter now stands. 
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DUPLICATE DRAFT—STOPPING 
PAYMENT ON ORIGINAL— 
LIABILITY FOR CASH- 

ING BOTH 

Detroit, Mich., January 2, 1916. 


ditor BANKERS MAGAZINE: 

(1) This bank issued a draft on its Chi- 
cego correspondent for $1,000, payable to 
John Doe, and two months after the issuance 

the same, Doe called at this bank and 
n'ified us of the loss of the draft and upon 
such representation we issued him a dupli- 
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cate draft, marked as such. We immediately 
stopped payment on the original at the Chi- 
cago bank. A month after the issuance of 
the draft, Doe called at this bank and pre- 
sented the duplicate draft for payment; we 
paid him the money on the same. Doe after- 
ward found the original draft and cashed 
it at a Detroit bank. ‘The Detroit bank 
cashed the same in good iaith and Doe dis- 
appeared. Who is the loser, the Detroit 
bank or us? Would the liability be changed 
if the duplicate draft was cashed at another 
bank instead of at this bank? 

(2) Supposing that said Doe had endorsed 
the said original draft over to an innocent 
third person and such third person had held 
said original draft for several months ar ' 
then had presented the same for payment, 
would we be the loser? Vice-PRreswenr. 


Answer—We fail to see any distinc- 
tion in the case mentioned from an or- 
dinary check. The fact that it was 
drawn by a bank on a bank does not 
alter the legal status. A check may be 
drawn by a bank on a bank. (Garth- 
waite v. Tulare Bk., 134 Cal. 237; Ex- 
change Bank v. Sutton Bank, 78 Ind. 
577; State v. Vincent, 91 No. 662.) A 
depositor in a bank kas the right to 
stop payment, and the bank is bound to 
carry out his instructions if the notice 
is received before the check has been 
paid or certified. (Peoples Savings 
Bank v. Lacey, 146 Ala. 688; Alberg 
v. Commercial Bank, 85 Mo. 173; Lunt 
v. Bank of America, 49 Barb N. Y. 211; 
German National Bank v. Farmers De- 
posit National Bank, 118 Pa. 294.) 
Anyone cashing a check assumes the 
risk that payment may have been 
stopped upon it, and if no recourse is 
possible upon the endorser, the one 
cashing must stand the loss. 

You issued a good instrument and 
stopped payment upon it. You then is- 
sued a duplicate, which was paid in due 
course. Subsequently the original is 
presented and payment refused, in all 
of which you were within your legal 
rights. The fact that an innocent holder 
has the instrument does not make you 
liable; they must look to their endorser 
who warrants certain things by his en- 
dorsement and upon this they must rely. 
The loss, therefore, is theirs and not 
yours. 

It seems to us that you were lax in 
not requiring an indemnity bond to pro- 
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vide against the contingency of just such 
a happening, which, while it would not 
alter the case, might make it possible to 
recover the loss sustained by the bank 
that cashed the original draft. 

The question raised in your second 
question involves the point of a stale 
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check, and just how old a check must 
be to become stale is open to doubt and 
would be a matter for the court to set- 
tle upon the evidence submitted. The 
responsibility in this case rests upon 
the bank that cashed the original draft. 


Interesting Legal Points 





By M. L. HAYWARD, B.C. L., of the Canadian Bar 





Are Corporate Stocks 
‘Goods and Chattels’’ 


Y an old English statute it is pro- 
vided that no contract for the 

_ sale of goods, wares and merchan- 
dise, for the price of ten pounds sterling 
or upwards shall be good, unless the 
buyer accept and receive part of the 
goods sold, or give something in earn- 
est to bind the bargain, or in part pay- 
ment, or unless some note or memoran- 
dum in writing, of the bargain be made 
and signed by the party to be bound, 
or his agent lawfully authorized; and 
this provision with slight verbal changes 
has been enacted in practically every 
state in the Union. It will be seen at 
a glance the importance of the statute, 
as, if the requirements are not ful- 
filled, any contract falling within its 
provisions may be repudiated. 

An important question then arises, 
namely, whether shares of corporate 
stock fall within the statute as being 
“goods, wares and merchandise,” re- 
quiring acceptance, part payment or a 
written memorandum to make the sale 
valid. The importance of this question 
will be readily appreciated by any one 
who is familiar with the importance and 
extent of stock dealings in this country. 

In England it is held that corporate 
stocks represent mere rights, incapable 


of delivery, and do not fall within the 
statute. 

In the United States the great weight 
of authority is that such shares fall 
within the statute and that its require- 
ments must be fulfilled. This is the law 
in California, Connecticut, Florida, 
Georgia, Maine, Massachusetts, Mis- 
souri, New York, Illinois, Wisconsin 
and in the federal courts. 

The law in Maryland, Indiana and 
Virginia is somewhat unsettled, but 
seems to favor the English view that 
such sales are not within the statute. 


& 


Broker’s Commission 


FAVORITE device for raising rev- 

enue adopted in many states is 
that of requiring brokers to take out a 
license to do business and to pay a pre- 
scribed fee therefor. 

Suppose, then, that A an unlicensed 
broker, does business for B, a customer ; 
can A recover from B for his services, 
or is he prevented from doing so by the 
fact that he has not taken out the re- 
quired license? 

On this point the United States courts 
have held that where the statute im- 
posing the tax is for the purpose of 
raising a revenue and does not render 
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the contract void, the broker may re- 
cover. 

This rule has been laid down by the 
courts of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, 
West Virginia and Canada. 

On the other hand, if the statute for- 
bids the carrying on of a_ brokerage 
business without the required license, 
then any contract made in the course 
of the forbidden business is void, and 
the broker cannot recover. 

This is the law m England, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Penn- 
sylvania and Tennessee. 


& 


Collecting Commercial Paper 


UPPOSE a bank remits to another 

bank commercial paper for collec- 
tion in the ordinary way, and the sec- 
ond bank has no notice that the first 
bank is not the owner thereof, as in the 
ease of checks endorsed in blank, for 
instance, and there is a running ac- 
count between the banks to be adjusted 
from time to time by the proceeds of 
such paper, then the second bank is en- 
titled to retain the proceeds of such 
remitted paper and apply the same to 
the balance due from the first, even as 
against the real owner of the paper who 
may have deposited it with the first 
bank for collection. 

“Where a _ negotiable instrument,” 
said the late Chief Justice Taney in a 
leading case, “endorsed in blank to a 
bank, though in fact only for collection, 
is sent by it to another bank ‘for credit 
and collection’ before maturity, and the 
latter receives it without notice that it 
does not belong to the former, it may 
lawfully retain the proceeds of the col- 
lection to satisfy a claim for a general 
balance against the other bank, if that 
balance has been allowed to arise and 
remain on the faith of receiving pay- 
ments from such collections pursuant to 
a usage between the two banks.” 

The foregoing rule has been adopted 
by the United States Supreme Court 
and by the state courts of Colorado, 


Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, 
Montana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Texas and West Virginia. 

On the other hand, it is held by the 
courts of Alabama, Mississippi, New 
York and North Carolina that the sec- 
ond bank under the above circum- 
stances obtains no better title to the pa- 
per than the first bank had, and cannot 
retain the proceeds against a balance 
due from the first. 


Ul 
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Blue-Sky Laws 


HE Investment Bankers Associa- 

tion of America has issued a bul- 
letin embodying the decision of the 
United States District Court holding the 
Michigan “blue-sky law” unconstitution- 
al. The Michigan legislature in 1913 
placed upon the statute books a blue- 
sky law regulating the sale of invest- 
ment securities. This law was held 
unconstitutional in 1914 and at the 1915 
session of the legislature another regu- 
latory measure was passed. The 1915 
law was tested and reviewed by the 
same judges holding the 1913 law in- 
valid. 

This latest decision sounds the death- 
knell of all measures to regulate inter- 
state transactions in investment securi- 
ties. Five Federal courts have reviewed 
as many blue-sky laws and all have de- 
clared such laws inoperative. 

The court in reviewing the 
Michigan blue-sky law declared: 


“The only question now open Is 
whether the difference between the laws 
of 1913 and 1915 justify any different 
result as to the latter. We think not, 
because we find no substantial change 
in those respects which were held to be 
fatal. Some minor details have been 
corrected, but the new law, like the old, 
impressed upon interstate commerce a 
burden which is direct and which is be- 
yond the limits of the police power. 

“The burden of examination imposed 
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upon the dealer need only to be noticed 
to be appreciated. There is no limit to 
either the time which may be consumed, 
or the amount of expense which may 
be imposed, and from the whole statute 


the conclusion that interstate dealings 
in legitimate securities is forbidden, save 


at practically unregulated discretion of 


en administrative board, seems to us en 
tirely clear.” 


DUNLAGINUU EAU OAD EON EAT UAU ETAT EA 


Denial of Trust Company Powers to 
National Banks 





EFERENCE was made in last 
R month’s Magazine to a decision 

of the Illinois Supreme Court 
holding invalid the provision of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act conferring trust com- 
pany powers on national banks. 

Section 11K of the Federal Reserve 
Act authorized the Federal Reserve 
Board to grant permits to national 
banks, ‘“‘when not in contravention of 
state or local law,” to act as trustee, 
executor, administrator or registrar of 
stocks and bonds. 

The First National Bank of Joliet, 
Ill., obtained such a permit from the 
Reserve Board and applied to the au- 
ditor of public accounts for a certifi- 
cate of qualification under the laws of 
the state. The auditor declined to issue 
the certificate on the advice of Patrick 
J. Lucey, the Attorney General of the 
state, whereupon the First National 
Bank of Joliet filed a petition in the 
Supreme Court for a writ of mandamus 
compelling the auditor to issue the cer- 
tificate asked for. 

Attorney General Lucey filed a gen- 
eral demurrer to the petition, based 
upon the following propositions: 

First—That Section 11K of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act is a delegation of leg- 
islative power by Congress to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in violation of the 
Constitution of the United States and 
is for that reason void. 

Second—lIf it shall be held that Sec- 
tion 11K is not a delegation of legisla- 


tive power, but a general grant by Con- 
gress to national banks, it is unconsti- 
tutional and void for want of power in 
Congress to grant such a franchise to a 
national corporation. 

Third—That to permit national banks 
to act as trustee, executor, administrator 
or registrar of stocks and bonds in IIli- 
nois would be in contravention of the 
laws of Illinois. 

Chief Justice Farmer denied the first 
but sustained the second and third prop- 
ositions, denying the writ of mandamus 
directed against the auditor. In his 
opinion the court said: 

“Trust companies or corporations or- 
ganized for the purpose of acting in 
trust capacities are very different from 
banking corporations. In some of the 
states a corporation may be authorized 
to do a banking business and also to 
act as trustee, executor or administrator. 
but the two functions, when exercised 
by the same corporation, are kept sep- 
arate and apart. In some states banks 
do not exercise the powers of trust com- 
panies, and in others trust companies do 
not exercise banking functions. Since 
Congress has no expressed or implied 
power to create trust companies to act 
as trustees, executors or administrators, 
the nature and character of their busi- 
ness making them the creatures of the 
various states, Congress could only vest 
national banking corporations with such 
powers if they were reasonably neces- 
sary to the efficiency of such corpora- 
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tions for the purpose of their creation 
as governmental agencies. If Congress 
had deemed the exercise of trust pow- 
ers by national banks necessary to the 
accomplishment of the governmental 
purposes for which they were created, 
it would seem such power would have 
been granted expressly to all national 
banks, as was the power to exercise cer- 
tain banking functions granted by sec- 
tion 5136 of the Federal statutes. 
“The right of a national bank to act 
as trustee, etc., as conferred by the 
Federal Reserve Act, was made elective 
with the bank. This feature of the act 
would preclude the conclusion that Con- 
gress deemed it necessary, on any 
ground, that national banks possess the 
power to act as trustees, executors, ad- 
ministrators or registrars of stock and 
bonds. If it had, it is evident it would 
not have made the act elective and per- 
missive. National banks without the 
power to act as trustees, etc., have effi- 
ciently served the governmental pur- 
poses for which they were primarily cre- 
ated, and it not being shown such added 
powers are now necessary to the fur- 
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ther success of such purposes, and we 
being of the opinion the powers at- 
tempted to be conferred by Congress 
belong strictly to the states, we think 
the act, in so far as it attempted to 
confer such powers upon national banks, 
is unconstitutional and void.” 

Chief Justice Farmer, in holding that 
the grant of trust powers to national 
banks is in contravention of the laws of 
[llinois, said: 

“Trustees, executors and administra- 
tors deal with private property. They 
are the instrumentalities through which 
estates are settled and the transfer of 
property effected, and through which 
private property is protected and 
guarded for the purpose of applying it 
to the uses for which it was intended. 
They are not subjects over which the 
Federal Government has been given 
control, and any attempt to exercise 
such control would be ‘in contravention 
of state or local law,’ which is forbidden 
Ly Section 11K of the Federal Reserve 
Act and would also be in violation of 
the Constitution.” 
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Combination Bank and Office Building 
as an Investment 





¢¢TROM the investment standpoint,” 
says W. J. Hoggson, president of 
Hoggson Brothers, ‘a combination bank 
and office building is proving most at- 
tractive, especially in cities of medium 
The value of the tall piles we 
now as skyscrapers is no longer ques- 
ned. Bearing the name of the banks 
cupying the first or the first two 
ories, these inspiring structures bring 
those institutions an enviable pres- 


size, 
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the investment stand- 
that the combination 
k and office building is proving most 
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. however. 


It is 
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attractive. An office building properly 
executed will pay a splendid return on 
the investment. This is particularly 
true of medium sized cities. 

“Here ground values have not be- 
come so high as to make the relation 
between the value of the site and the 
cost of the structure disproportionate. 
No office building, where proper con- 
sideration has been given to the mani- 
fold details of the proposition should 
pay less than five per cent. return on 
the investment and many of them pay 
much more. 

“The location of the building, the 
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planning and cost are the all important 
items. In the planning, both as to the 
bank interior and the office rooms, too 
much care cannot be given. A poorly 
planned office building is foredoomed to 
failure. 

“A bank building may be most im- 
pressive in appearance, yet possess 
faults of arrangement which cause per- 
manent inconvenience to the occu- 
pants. A banking room, too, is prima- 
rily, a place in which to transact busi- 
ress, and secondarily an object for ad- 
miration, so it is evident that the inside 
layout and arrangement must be con- 
sidered first. 

“The advantage of a high priced, 
prominent corner lot upon which to 
build a bank is highly appreciated. The 
cost, however, frequently places a fixed 
charge on it for ground rent which 
practically precludes an individual bank 
building, owing to the excessive rental 
that would be necessary. 

“An office building, income producing, 
relieves the bank of the prohibitive ren- 


tal that would be called for by an indi- 
vidual structure, and helps to defray the 
expenses of the rental for the space oc- 


cupied by the skyscraper. Often a 
bank has trouble in financing an op- 
eration of this kind, and it becomes nec- 
esssary to form a holding company «to 
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carry the property. This alternative is 
generally far from advantageous. 

“An organization known as the Bank 
ers Lease Company has been formed 
recently that is furthering a feasible 
plant for financing bank buildings. 
Through this organization a bank may 
secure any site it desires, have a modern 
building erected to suit its growing re- 
quirements for years to come, and all 
without putting any of its own capital 
into the project. 

“Under the lease arrangement the 
rentals paid during the term of the 
lease convey to the bank the title to the 
property, free and clear at the expira- 
tion of the lease. In other words, the 
bank moves into a building put up to 
meet its special needs, pays a fair ren- 
tal for a stipulated term of years and 
becomes the owner of the property at 
that time. 

“No matter in what manner the build- 
ing is to be financed, the overwhelming 
importance of its planning, construc- 
tion, decorative and furnishings must 
not be overlooked. The prospective 
building should look to an organization 
that is equipped to undertake the entire 
operation under a single contract for the 
work complete at a cost that is guaran- 
teed in advance.” 
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Collections Outside New York—Amendment of Clearing- 
House Rule 


HE New York Clearing-House 

committee has amended Section 2 
of the rules and regulations regarding 
collections outside the City of New 
York, to read as follows: 


“Sec. 2. For items collected for the ac- 
counts of, or in dealings with, the govern- 
ments of the United States, the State of New 
York, or the City of New York, for items 
payable in the cities of Boston, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Albany, N. Y.; Troy, N. Y.; 
Jersey City, N. J.; Bayonne, N. J.; Ho- 
boken, N. J.; Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; and for items payable 
only at any bank or trust company which has 
already filed or may hereafter file an agree- 


ment in writing with the manager of the 
New York Clearing-House Association, 
signed by one of its officers, to remit in 
New York Clearing-House funds at par on 
the day of receipt thereof for all cash items 
properly drawn on it, transmitted by the 
collection department, so that such remit- 
tances will be received at the Clearing- 
house in time to be cleared in the regular 
morning exchanges of the following day, and 
for all items (whether such items are col- 
lected through the Feaeral Reserve Bank of 
New York or otherwise) which the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York shall have 
notified the manager of the New York 
Clearing-House Association it will receive 
from its members for immediate credit 
at par, the charge shall in all cases be dis- 
cretionary wtih the collecting bank.” 





Review of Banking and Financial 
Conditions 





By JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman of the Board of the First 
National Bank of Chicago 





D URING the year 1915 the banking 

business of the country has been 
conducted under abnormal conditions. 
When the Federal Reserve banks opened 
for business on November 16, 1914, 
something like $500,000,000 was _ re- 
leased to the national banks by the re- 
duction in their legal reserve require- 
ments authorized by the Federal Re- 
serve Act. This fund thus released be- 
came immediately available as the basis 
for a large expansion of banking credit 
but an active demand for such credit did 
not then exist. 

In an effort to diminish their surplus 
cash reserves thus created the banks 
commenced reducing their discount rates 
and pushing their business, but the cur- 
tailment of imports and the enormous in- 
crease in exports due to the war threw 
the balance of trade with Europe very 
largely in favor of this country and 
caused large importations of gold which 
accumulated in the banks. The stop- 
ping of the large expenditures by Amer- 
ican travelers in Europe due to the 
same cause also had the effect of keep- 
ing gold in the country and adding to 
these accumulations. 

The combined statement of the condi- 
tion of the national banks compiled by 
the Comptroller of the Currency as of 
December 31, 1914, showed that they 
entered the year 1915 with $550,000,000 
excess legal reserve which on Septem- 

r 2, the date of the last available 
statement, had increased to $868,000,- 
090, an increase of $318,000,000 in nine 

nths, 

(he strenuous efforts of the banks to 

i] employment for these funds are re- 


flected in these statements which show 
that during the same period loans were 
expanded from $7,350,000,000 to $7,- 
981,000,000; but deposits simultaneous- 
ly increased from $6,416,000,000 to $7,- 
423,000,000. Notwithstanding these ef- 
forts therefore idle funds steadily accu- 
mulated in the banks and enabled the 
commercial paper brokers to get com- 
plete control of the market money. 
Banks were played off against each 
other. If one would not accept good 
paper at the broker’s rate another 
would, and the one that refused lost the 
opportunity of having so much of its 
money earning something instead of re- 
maining idle. The natural result was a 
complete demoralization of the market 
rates for money and a big reduction in 
bank earnings. 

During the first nine months of the 
year general business dragged, only such 
lines as were stimulated by manufac- 
tures for export showing activity on a 
profitable basis. Domestic business was 
irregular or “spotty” and lacked buoy- 
ancy and volume. During the last three 
months, however, general business has 
shown improvement in practically all 
lines, creating a somewhat better de- 
mand for money, and the prospects are 
good for further improvement all along 
the line. 

Gold continues to accumulate, how- 
ever, and it does not seem likely that the 
idle funds in the banks will be absorbed 
for some time to come. There is there- 
fore no immediate prospect for much 
higher rates for money although the im- 
proved demand should have a tendency 
that way. 
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Present conditions and the trend of 
general business lead to the conviction 
that a period of business expansion has 
commenced which will last so long as 
the European belligerent countries can 
find the means of settling for our ex- 
ports to them by shipping gold, return- 
ing our securities or arranging with us 
for deferred credits. 

The immediate business outlook is 
therefore very good. What conditions 
may prevail after the war or when the 
war may end no one can foresee. The 
former problem depends largely on the 
Jatter and both are at present equally 
insoluble. We should foster prepared- 
ness in more ways than one and should 
not forget that “after a period of over- 
stimulation of commerce and trade fos- 
tered by a period of too easy credit the 
tide must inevitably turn and the greater 
was the extreme to which low rates had 
gone so the greater must be the force 
of the reaction upon the turn of the 
tide.” 

The expansion of business and credit 
now under way must sooner or later be 
followed by reaction and contraction. 
When this takes place the efficacy of the 
protection afforded under the Federal 
Reserve system will be tested, and it is 
my belief that it will not be found want- 
ing if the state banks doing a commercial 
business will only look ahead, rise to 
the occasion and assume their share of 
the responsibility of preparedness by 
joining the system now. 

What we need in this country is a 
unified banking system which can only 
be had by the co-operation of state and 
national banks under the Federal Re- 
serve Act. In union there is strength. 


WW 


Trust Company Dinner 


HE annual dinner of the Trust 

Company Section of the American 
Bankers Association will be held Friday 
evening, February 25, 1916, at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. In former years this 
function took place the first week in 
May. 
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True Preparedness 


PEAKING before the conference of 

cotton states bankers at New Or 
leans recently, Dr. Bradford Knapp of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture had this to say about prepared- 
ness: 

“We hear much of ‘preparedness.’ 
This word surely means more than men 
who know how to fight and munitions 
and arms with which to act. Surely it 
means educated people, healthy, strong, 
vigorous, self-reliant people. It means 
ability to live, if need be, by ourselves, 
by our own efforts. If this great rich 
country is to be prepared, it must be 
self-sustaining. Let us set our house 
in order and do our duty.” 
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President Wilson Endorses 
Thrift Campaign 


A? the beginning of the celebration 
of the 100th anniversary of the 
establishment in this country of savings 


banks, which is to be conducted 
throughout the country during this 
year and culminate in a convention in 
New York city next December, there 
has been received by the American 
Bankers Association a telegram ad- 
dressed at Hot Springs by President 
Wilson as follows: “I sympathize most 
sincerely with the campaign to pro- 
mote thrift. I think every prudent and 
thoughtful man must.” 

The object of the campaign is to 
teach the children thrift through the 
establishment of school savings banks; 
to encourage the people to save and 
conserve by securing the co-operation 
of the newspapers in the various com- 
munities to print short, terse articles on 
thrift sent out regularly by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and in con 
ducting local thrift campaigns. in the 
different cities, addresses being given 
and motion pictures shown to promot: 
the thrift habit. 
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Progress of the National Banks 





NTERESTING figures showing the 
i agen of the national banks are 

given in the Annual Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency recently 
presented to Congress. 

The Comptroller says that during the 
year ending November 10, 1915, the 
time of the last report from the nation- 
al banks, their prosperity and expansion 
far exceeded all precedents. The total 
number of national banks shown in his 
statement is 7,617; the state banks, trust 
companies, savings banks, etc., number 
19,457. 

From October 31, 1914, to November 
10, 1915, deposits in the national banks 
increased $2,081,000,000. The increase 
in deposits in this one year is about as 
much as the total deposits of all nation- 
al banks in the year 1891. The total 
money in the United States in June, 
1915, was $3,989,000,000. All banks 
then held $1,760,000,000. The actual 
amount of money then in possession of 
the people, not in banks or the Treasury, 
was $1,808,000,000. 

The total resources of national banks 
on November 10, 1915, were 1314 bil- 
lion dollars—nearly four times what 
they were in 1895. From October 31, 
1914, to November 10, 1915, the avail- 
able cash resources of all national banks 
increased $862,000,000; while the lia- 
bilities of the banks, on account of bills 
payable, rediscounts, ete., were reduced 
more than $100,000,000. 

The reserves held by all national 
banks in 1895 were reported at 571 mil- 
lion dollars, in 1905 at 988 million, and 
on November 10, 1915, at 2,108 million 
dollars. 

Che reserves held by national banks 
November 10, 1915, exceeded by 587 
‘lion the greatest reserves ever held 
‘ny time prior to the passage of the 
leral Reserve Act. 

“rom October 31, 1914, to November 

1915, the available cash resources 
all national banks, including specie, 


in 
i 


bank notes, balances with reserve 
agents, exchanges for clearing-house, 
etc., increased 862 million dollars, while 
the liabilities of the banks for the pe- 
riod named, on account of bills payable, 
rediscounts and borrowed bonds, were 
reduced more than 100 million dollars. 

The liability of national banks on ac- 
count of circulation was reduced from 
1,018 million on October 31, 1914, to 
713 million November 10, 1915, a reduc- 
tion of 305 million principally due to 
the retirement of the emergency cur- 
rency. 

On February 14, 1914, the national 
banks in the 12 Federal Reserve cities 
held on deposit for other banks through- 
out the country a total of 1,572 million 
dollars. On November 10, 1915, this 
balance had increased to 1,989 million 
dollars, an increase of 417 million dol- 
lars, notwithstanding the fact that the 
member banks had at the same time ac- 
cumulated to their credit in the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks an aggregate of 359 
million dollars. 

The Comptroller also presents a sum- 
mary showing the condition as of June, 
1915, of all national banks, state and 
savings banks, trust companies, and pri- 
vate banks throughout the United 
States. 

The total number of banks shown in 
this statement were 7,605 national 
banks and 19,457 state banks, trust 
companies, savings banks, ete. 

Reports are also submitted for 3,003 
state institutions which failed to send 
reports, and whose statements were es- 
timated in making up the totals, mak- 
ing a grand total of all banks of 30,065 
with a paid-in capital of 2,222 million 
dollars, of which 1,068 million was for 
national banks, 1,094 for state banks, 
ete., and 59 million for the non-report- 
ing banks. The aggregate deposits, ex- 
clusive of Federal Reserve Banks, were 
19,660 million, including 6,613 million 
for national banks, 12,635 million for 
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the reporting state institutions, and 412 
million for non-reporting state banks. 

The statement shows that the invest- 
ments in bonds and other securities held 
by the reporting banks aggregated 5,881 
million dollars, of which 811 million dol- 
lars were United States bonds, 1,494 
million in state, county and municipal 
bonds, 1,704 million in railroad bonds, 
663 million in bonds of other public 
service corporations, and 1,208 million 
other bonds, stocks, warrants, ete. 

The cash held in all national banks, 
state banks and trust companies, and in 


the Federal Reserve banks was reported 
at 1,769 million dollars, an increase in 
cash holdings of all banks during the 
year of 131 million dollars. 

The Comptroller recommends an 
amendment to the National Bank Act 
which will enable the Department of 
Justice to bring suit against usurers 
upon information furnished by the 
Comptroller’s office. Under the present 
law suits for usury have to be brought 
by the borrower, who is usually afraid 
to bring suit against the bank which has 
made him the loans. 


American Institute of Banking During 1915 


F ROM the standpoint of growth and 

achievement the year 1915 was the 
best one which the American Institute 
of Banking has experienced during the 
cecade and a half of its existence. 
More than 1,800 new members were 
added, making a total membership now 
exceeding 16,000. Twelve new chap- 
ters have been added during the year, 
lecated in the following cities: Los An- 
geles, Cal.; New Haven, Conn.; Macon, 
Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; Des Moines, Ia.; 
Springfield, Mass.; Great Falls, Mont. ; 
Raleigh, N. C.; Charleston, S. C.; Co- 
iumbia, S. C.; Memphis, Tenn., and El 
Paso, Tex. On _ the correspondence 
chapter there are now 1,512 members, 
and the total number of graduates of the 
institute now exceeds 1,500, which in- 
cludes new graduates during 1915 to 
the number of 373. 

In point of membership the five larg- 
est chapters are as follows: New York, 
2,220; Chicago, 1,309; Philadelphia, 
1,189; Pittsburgh, 877; Boston, 825. 

The Board of Regents have established 
standard institute courses in commercial 
law, negotiable instruments, and ele- 
mentary banking. 

The Committee on Public Affairs, of 
which Mr. Frank W. Brvant of the 
Second National Bank of Boston is 
chairman, directed the organization and 
preparation of the Centennial Thrift 


Campaign of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in the chapters of the institute. 

The Committee on Thrift Work, of 
which E. G. MeWilliam of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, 
is chairman, advised with and suggested 
to the chapters ways and means for con- 
ducting the Centennial Thrift Cam- 
paign. 

The Committee on Public Speaking 
and Debate, of which Carl H. Chaffee 
of the First National Bank of Philadel- 
phia is chairman, was successful in pro- 
moting the establishment of classes in 
public speaking and also inter-chapter 
debating, and through the executive 
council will offer a cup as a prize in a 
debate to be held each year at the an- 
nual convention. 

The Committee on Military Instruc- 
tion, of which Harold J. Dreher, who 
has just been elected as assistant cash- 
ier of the National City Bank of New 
York, is chairman, after advising with 
Major-General Leonard Wood of the 
United States Army and with the War 
Department of the United States 
through the Adjutant-General, have 
recommended to chapter presidents and 
others in charge of military training 
work in chapters a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the promotion of military 
training among chapter members. 
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Bonuses for Bank Officers and Clerks 





[ a letter addressed to officers of 

national banks the Comptroller of 
the Currency has approved the distribu- 
tion of bonuses or Christmas presents 
to bank employees. The letter follows: 


“Inquiry is made of this office by 
national banks from time to time as to 
whether it is lawful for such banks to 
distribute at this season of the year ad- 
ditional compensation in the form of 
‘bonuses’ or Christmas presents to em- 
ployees who receive stipulated salaries 
for the services they may have per- 
formed, and the question sometimes has 
been raised as to whether officers or di- 
rectors have the right to make voluntary 
appropriations of this character from 
earnings belonging to stockholders with- 
out receiving the ratification or sanc- 
tion of shareholders. 

“The records of national banks show 
that while the salaries paid to the prin- 
cipal officers of banks in some cities are 
large and are on a parity with, if not 
higher than, the salaries paid by other 
corporations, yet the average salaries 
paid to the average bank officers are 
very moderate, while the salaries paid 
to bookkeepers, clerks and other em- 
ployees are in many cases not only low 
but seanty. 

“This office cordially approves of the 
disposition shown by some banks to rec- 
ognize in a practical manner the faith- 
ful and valuable services of their offi- 
cers and employees by distributing to 
them at the Christmas season, out of the 
net earnings of the bank, a special bonus 
in the shape of a percentage on their 


yearly salaries. ‘The money thus dis- 
tributed should not be regarded as 
given without value received. Such rec- 
ognition from the bank is calculated to 
encourage and stimulate officers and em- 
ployees and to infuse in them new 
strength, courage and energy, which are 
likely to yield returns to the bank. 

“When national banks have been suc- 
cessful and have earned more than their 
dividend, there can be no objection to 
their giving due consideration each year 
at this season to the propriety of dis- 
tributing to their officers and employees, 
especially the latter, a certain percent- 
age on their current salaries as an extra 
allowance for faithful services during 
the year, out of the year’s earnings 
which remain after the payment of the 
usual dividends and before the balance 
of profits has been carried to the credit 
of surplus. 

“It is desirable, that this extra com- 
pensation, after being recommended or 
approved by the board of directors, 
should be submitted to the stockholders 
for their consideration, approval and 
ratification, before being actually dis- 
tributed. 

“As the annual meetings of stockhold- 
ers of all national banks throughout the 
United States are held each year early 
in the month of January, a convenient 
opportunity is thus afforded for receiv- 
ing from the shareholders of all banks 
such consideration and approval. 

“You are requested to submit this let- 
ter to your board of directors at their 
next meeting.” 


Ul 
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A. B. A. Issues 


A PAMPHLET entitled “Thrift; 

How to Teach It, How to Encour- 
we It,” has been issued by the Savings 
jank Section and the American Insti- 
ute of Banking Section of the American 
sankers Association, as part of the Cen- 


Thrift Pamphlet 


tennial Thrift Campaign of that organ- 
ization. It is a compilation of leading 
addresses on thrift; suggestive outlines 
for thrift talks; directions for conduct- 
ing a thrift campaign, and statistical in- 
formation relative to the saving of money. 
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ROOM SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF CAGES. 
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THIS ROOM IS BOTH ARTISTIC AND 


A Great Western Bank 





OWHERE else, and in no other 
N period, has the remarkable de- 

velopment of natural resources, 
the accumulation of wealth and the in- 
crease in population equalled what has 
occurred in the Middle West in the past 
fifty years. In other sections of the 
country and in other nations wonderful 
material advances have been made, but 
it took a long time, comparatively, 
while in that great region from the Al- 
leghenies to the Pacific the forward 
movement has been so rapid as to be 
iImost beyond comprehension. It has 
ll been very natural, however. It is 


‘rue that some of this portion of the 
nited States had made surprising pro- 
‘ress prior to the Civil War, rising, as 
did, from forest and untilled prairies 





to great manufacturing centers and pro- 
ductive farms, supporting millions of 
busy, contented and prosperous people. 

Despite what had been done, it re- 
mained for the activities following the 
struggle of the sixties to bring the states 
of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys and 
those farther west and southwest, into 
a fuller development through tremend- 
ous strides in agriculture, manufactur- 
ing, mining, lumbering and transporta- 
tion. The world may never again wit- 
ness a similar transformation. It was 
admittedly made the more easy by uni- 
versal conditions. We had reached an 
age of invention and of courage to un- 
dertake new and gigantic enterprises. 
The general condition of mankind was 
rising to a higher level, and the spirit 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM SHOWING THE IMPOSING EFFECT OF THE 
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of accomplishment inherent in a new 
country caused the West to lead when 
the older and more conservative commu- 
nities were inclined to hesitate. It fol- 
lowed that in railroad building, in the 
making of plows and harvesters, and, 
later, in the perfection and manufacture 
of the automobile, the West played a 
conspicuous part. The demand for 
everything grown on the farm was 


quickened, so that every acre of fer- 
tile land constantly became more valua- 
ble and markets for the products there- 
of more extensive. 

These achievements would not have 
been possible without a corresponding 
improvement in banking facilities. At 
first small or medium-sized banks, to 
supply the local needs of towns and 
small cities, were sufficient. But towns 
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grew to be cities and the cities rapidly 
won place as important manufacturing 
and distributing centers; the upward 
trend of business was amazing. The 
marketing of lumber, wheat, live stock 
and packing-house products, farm ma- 
chinery and steel output, extending to 
all parts of America and to various Eu- 
ropean countries, required greater ag- 
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Hugh McCulloch, the first Comptroller 
of the Currency. Commencing with a 
capital of $200,000, this item increased 
from time to time until in 1910 the 
amount had been raised to $8,000,000. 
September 1, 1909, the Bankers Na- 
tional Bank was merged with the Com- 
mercial. 

The late P. D. Armour and a number 
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VIEW OF FOREIGN AND CITY COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 
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gregations of banking capital. The 
banks had to enlarge and they did so. 
There was no other way. 


& 


MONG the first of the associations 
organized under the National 
Bank Act was the Commercial National 
Bank of Chicago. It was authorized to 
begin business on January 13, 1865, the 
charter having been granted by Hon. 


of prominent associates organized the 
Continental National Bank March 5, 
1883, with $2,000,000 capital stock, 
which was increased to $3,000,000 on 
April 1, 1901; to $4,000,000 on April 
6, 1906, and to $9,000,000 September 7, 
1909. The Continental National Bank 
purchased the Globe National in Novem- 
ber, 1898, and the National Bank of 
North America on October 27, 1904. 
The largest bank west of New York, 
and one of the largest in the world, re- 
sulted from the consolidation, on August 
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1. 1910, of the Continental National and 
Commercial National Banks under the 
present title. On the same date the 
American Trust and Savings Bank (affi- 
liated with the Continental National), 
and the Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank (affiliated with the Commercial 
National), were merged into the Conti- 
nental and Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank. The Hibernian Banking As- 
sociation, which is the oldest savings 
bank in Chicago, was purchased by the 
stockholders of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, August 11, 
1911. 

The management of the Continental 
National and of the Commercial Na- 
tional banks always responded to the 
needs of business by increasing their 
capital stock, and while from the be- 
ginning both were influential banks of 
the West, the institutions merged with 
them in each instance added very mate- 
rially to the number of their customers 
and correspondents as well as to their 
deposits. 


& 


HE men who served as officers and 

directors of the banks out of the 
consolidation of which came the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National have 
been recognized as among the most ca- 
pable, responsible and _ conservative 
bankers and business men of the coun- 
try. They were leaders in that era of 
the greatest development, in a material 
sense, that has ever occurred. Such able 
bankers and financiers as John C. Black, 
H. F. Eames and E. S. Lacey, the latter 
having at one time been Comptroller of 
the Currency, were presidents of the 
Continental, Commercial, and Bankers 
National banks. The lists of directors 
and largest stockholders of these insti- 
tutions included men who were and are 
today well known in business and bank- 
ing circles for the success of their under- 
takings. Among them were: P. D. Ar- 
mour, John C. Black, Henry Botsford, 
A. G. Van Schaick, Richard P. Crane, 
James H. Dole, William G. Hibbard, 
Marcus C. Stearns and Calvin F. Whee- 





AN ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE 
OF THE BUILDING WHICH IS EXCEPTION- 
ALLY PLEASING TO THE ARTISTIC EYE 


THE LOGGIA. 
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ler, of the Continental National Bank; 
FP. R. Westfall, Henry F. Eames, Henry 
W. King, Alfred Cowles, S. W. Rawson, 
D. K. Pearsons, N. K. Fairbank, Frank- 
lin MeVeagh, Henry Field, Jesse Spald- 
ing, Norman Williams, W. J. Chalmers, 
Robert T. Lincoln, E. H. Gary, Alex- 
ander F. Banks, Edward P. Russell, 
Robert H. McElwee, Alfred Cowles 
(whose father had been a director of 
the Commercial National Bank in 1866) 
of the Commercial National Bank; and 
Milton H. Wilson, Michael Cudahy, 
Daniel H. Burnham, Richard C. Lake, 
Charles H. Weaver, Charles T. Boynton, 
Francis A. Hardy, James W. Stevens, 
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Herbert F. Perkins and Edward S. La- 
cey, of the Bankers National Bank. 

The board of directors of the Conti- 
nental and Commercial National Bank 
is now composed of the following: 

J. Ogden Armour, president Armour 
& Co.; Alexander F. Banks, president 
E. J. & E. R. R. Co.; John C. Black, 
former president Continental National 
Bank; Charles T. Boynton, vice-presi- 
dent Pickands, Brown & Co.; Eugene 


J. Buffington, president Illinois Steel 
Co.; William J. Chalmers, manufac- 
turer; Alfred Cowles, president Rialto 
Co.; John C. Craft, vice-president; 
Edward A. Cudahy, retired; Robert J. 
Dunham, vice-president Armour & Co.; 
Albert J. Earling, president C., M. & 
St. Paul Ry. Co.; Bernard A. Eckhart, 
president B. A. Eckhart Milling Co.; 
Francis A. Hardy, chairman board of 
directors B. F. Goodrich Co.; Frank 
Hibbard, vice-president Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co.; Edward Hines, 
president Edward Hines Lumber Co.; 
Hale Holden, president Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy Railway Co.; Wil- 
liam V. Kelley, president The Miehle 
Printing Press & Mfg. Co.; Ed- 
ward S. Lacey, former president Bank- 
ers National Bank; Richard C. Lake, 
retired; David R. Lewis, vice-president 
Hibernian Banking Association; Robert 
T. Lincoln, chairman board of directors 
of the Pullman Co.; Eames MacVeagh, 
treasurer Franklin MacVeagh & Co.; 
William H. McDoel, retired; Robert H. 
McElwee, president Menominee River 
Lumber Co.; D. R. McLennan, Marsh 
& McLennan; Joy Morton, president 
Morton Salt Co.; Alfred H. Mulliken, 
president Pettibone, Mulliken & Co.; 
Herbert F. Perkins, division manager 
International Harvester Co.; Edwin A. 
Potter, former president American 
Trust and Savings Bank; William H. 
Rehm, treasurer Northern Malt Co.; 
Arthur Reynolds, vice-president ; George 
M. Reynolds, president; Edward P. 
Ripley, president A., T. & S. F. R. R. 
Co.; Alex Robertson, vice-president; 
James W. Stevens, president Illinois 
Life Insurance Co.; Charles H. Thorne, 
president Montgomery Ward & Co.; 
Ralph Van Vechten, vice-president; 
Herman Waldeck, vice-president; 
Charles H. Weaver, C. H. Weaver & 
Co.; Fred E. Weyerhaeuser, lumber, St. 
Paul, Minn.; Milton H. Wilson, presi- 
dent Wilson Brothers. 

The officers are: George M. Reynolds, 
president; Arthur Reynolds, Ralph Van 
Vechten, Alex. Robertson, Herman Wal- 
aeck, John C. Craft, James R. Chap- 
man, William T. Breckner, John R. 
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Washburn, vice presidents; Nathaniel 
R. Losch, cashier; Harvey C. Vernon, 
George B. Smith, Wilber Hattery, H. 
Erskine Smith, Wilson W. Lampert, 
Dan Norman, George A. Jackson, as- 
sistant cashiers. 


a 


S soon as the Continental and Com- 
mercial National merger became a 
certainty, President Reynolds began 
planning a building suitable for such an 
institution; since completion the bank- 
ing office has been pronounced the finest 
in the world. 

Work was commenced in May, 1912, 
preparatory to the erection of the Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank build- 
ing, on the block bounded by LaSalle 
street on the east, Adams street on the 
north, Fifth avenue on the west, and 
Quincey street on the south. The build- 
ng was completed in May, 1914, at a 
cost, including the ground, of approx- 


NOT OVER ORNATE AND ADMIRABLY ADAPTED TO ITS PURPOSE 
CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


imately twelve million dollars. This 
structure rests upon one hundred and 
forty-four concrete caissons which are 
supported by solid rock at a depth of 
some 101 feet below the surface. The 
building is 325 feet in length by 167 
feet in width, covering over 54,000 
square feet of land, end some 20,000 
tons of steel were used in its construc- 
tion. There are twenty-one stories, and 
it is 260 feet in height. In the center 
is a court 154 by 54 feet, faced with 
white glazed brick, giving superb light 
to the offices facing thereon. 

There are three basements, the first 
of which contains the Continental and 
Commercial Safe Deposit vaults, the 
vaults of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank, Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
and the Hibernian Banking Association. 
The sub-basement contains storage 
space, janitor rooms and machinery, and 
in the third basement there are four 500- 
horsepower boilers supplying 154,000 





VIEW OF ENTRANCE TO SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, TAKEN FROM FRONT DOOR OF THE VAULT 
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square feet of radiation, power to oper- 
ate the elevators, and power for the 
machinery which pumps some 70,000,- 
000 gallons of water to the top of the 
building each year, from which it finds 
its way to different parts of the building 
for various utilities. 

There are twenty-six acres of floor 
area in this building, of which the entire 
first and second floors and portions of 
others are occupied by these three banks, 
and the remainder by some two thou- 
sand offices, over eighty per cent. of 
which had been rented by the time the 
completed building was ready for occu- 
pancy. 

Toilet rooms are provided on each 
floor for the convenience of the tenants. 
There are three miles of corridors in 
this building flanked on either side by 
six miles of marble wainscot, seven feet 
high. 

There are twenty-three electric pas- 
senger elevators and one freight eleva- 
tor, the former of which will probably 


carry fifteen million people per annum. 
These elevators entail the use of nine 
miles of cable. 

There are some two thousand stair 
steps, four thousand windows and six- 
teen thousand electric lights in this 
building, and it is estimated that when 
the building is fully rented there will 
be a population of approximately eight 
thousand persons, exclusive of those 
who come into the building to transact 
business with the tenants. It requires 
a force of some two hundred employees 
to maintain the building at the high de- 
gree of efficiency which has been set up 
by its management. 

In addition to the space occupied by 
the three banks is a rentable area of 
520,000 square feet. For the conven- 
ience of the women in the building 
there has been established a hospital 
end rest room with an adequate corps of 
attendants. 

The room on the second floor, occu- 
pied by the Continental and Commer- 
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cial National Bank, is 320 feet in length 
by 162 feet in width. The skylight is 
seventy feet high and supplies light to 
the public lobby. The ceilings are 
thirty-eight feet in height and are 
flanked on four sides by fifty-eight win- 
dows which extend from a height of 
about four feet from the floor almost 
to the ceiling. In all, there are some 
twenty-eight marble columns, four feet 
six inches in diameter, in this room, 
which, together with the groined ceil- 
ings, give the interior an appearance 
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sal structure represent combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $41,- 
000,000, and average deposits of over 
$250,000,000. Their employees number 
some eleven hundred persons, who would 
represent a large community if their 
families were included. 

In the office of the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank on the sec- 
ond floor, are ninety-two “windows” by 
which the management is enabled to 
serve the public in a manner impossible 
under old conditions. The “windows” 


ONE OF THE LARGE 25 X 16 FOOT COMMITEE ROOMS OF THE VAULT DEPARTMENT, IN WHICH THERE 
ARE SIX ROOMS OF THIS SIZE, EIGHT ROOMS ABOUT 8 x 13, AND THIRTY-SIX BOOTHS 6 Xx 7 


FEET. 


more of an enormous art gallery than 
that of a business office. The marble 
in these columns as well as that in all 
other parts of the room, is of the finest 
tavernelle, imported from Italy, which 
produces a most chaste and dignified ef- 
fect. 

The first, or ground floor, is divided 
between the Continental and Commer- 
cial Trust end Savings Bank on the 
south side and the Hibernian Banking 
Association on the north side, both of 
which offices are done in the same qual- 
ity of tavernelle marble. 

The three banks housed in this colos- 
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are arranged in groups and each group 
represents a small bank in itself. Thus 
a customer may transact all ordinary 
business at two contiguous “windows” 
and will not be compelled to walk long 
distances to make deposits and cash 
checks. 


& 


FEW statistics as to the volume of 
business flowing through institu- 
tions the size of these will be of much 
interest. For instance, the three com- 
bined banks have a total number of 





STORAGE VAULT 


Twenty-four feet wide by fifty-eight feet long. 


Observe cage at the north end, for the reception of 


smill packages which could be carried out under one's coat, or otherwise, without the know! 


edge of custodian. 


Tlus vault is kept under lock, except at times when customers 


have access to their goods. 
CONTINENTAL AND COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


about 102,000 commercial, trust and 
savings accounts, whose average credits 
amount to over $45,000,000 per day, 
and the average number of items han- 
dled, exclusive of money, is some 250,- 
000 per day. Receipts and disburse- 
ments of money per day will average 
$1,500,000, and the clearings, both 
“out and in,” amount to some $30,000,- 
000 more. The clearings of these 
kanks represent thirty per cent of the 
total of all Chicago banks, while their 
deposits average twenty-three per cent 
of the deposits in Chicago banks, and 
eleven per cent of all deposits of all the 
State of Illinois. The Continental and 
Commercial National Bank has about 
5.000 out-of-town bank correspondents, 
located in all parts of the country. This 
list of connections enables it to handle 
a vast collection and check clearing 


business for its customers and for other 
banks. 

To expedite the enormous volume of 
this work there are some 512 machines 
of various kinds in use, the cost of 
which represents an outlay of over 
$120,000. 

To accommodate and supply space for 
this small army of clerks, approximate- 
lv 158,000 square feet, equivalent to 35g 
acres, have been set aside for their use, 
which includes the first and second floors 
and portions of the third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh. 


& 


HE commodious safe deposit vault 
operated in connection with the 
three banks furnishes their customers 
and friends ample facilities for the safe- 
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keeping of securities, valuable papers, 
jewelry, and silverware. Boxes to the 
number of 8,621 have already been in- 
stalled, and to meet the needs of the 
future, space has been provided for an 
additional 12,000. 

In design, construction, and manage- 
ment the security of contents against loss 
by fire, burglary, or cunning has been 
the guiding rule. The arrangements for 
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are courteous, but firm and well armed. 

To move this vault equipment, and 
the many millions of dollars worth 
of securities and other valuables de- 
posited in the safes, from the old build- 
ing to the new, was no small task, and 
that it was accomplished without any 
loss or confusion shows to what extent 
preparation was made. The safes in 
use, at that time about seven thousand, 


REAR CIRCULAR DOOR OF SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Measuring eight feet six inches in diameter, twenty-vight inches thick, and weighing twenty-three 


tons. 


It is equipped with twenty-four bolts each weighing seventy pounds, and is separated 
by quadruple time locks and automatic bolt shifter. 


The air chute is swung out of 


the vault when the door is closed, and the platform is depressed to allow for 
the swing ot the are of the door, which is below the level of the floor. 
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opening and closing, and for giving cus- 
tomers access to their valuables are such 
that the presence of at least three men 
is required while the vault doors are 
open. 

The trunk room, for bulky and 
weighty packages of silverware, etc., 
is one of the largest compartments of 
its kind in the West, and if filled to ca- 
pacity would contain plate to the value 
of a king’s ransom. No one is ever 
allowed to enter here except in the com- 
pany of trusted attendants, men who 


were enclosed in large steel boxes, 
which were moved under guard, in the 
presence of character witnesses, who 
were not in any way connected with 
the safe deposit company. Because of 
the great weight of the material trans- 
ferred the operation necessarily re- 
quired considerable time, and the cash 
outlay for extra guards alone was over 
$2,000. 

While the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank of Chicago is not 
the largest bank in the world, as gauged 
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Ratrepw Van VECHTEN 
VICE-PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


by the amount of its deposits, neverthe- 
less it employs a larger number of 
clerks who handle more items, under 
one roof, than any other bank in the 
world, not excluding some of the larger 
joint-stock banks of England, one of 
which has deposits close to $500,000,- 
000, drawn chiefly, however, from its 
several hundred branches throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


& 


KVERY movement of consequence, 

whether it pertains to government, 
social reform or commerce, and every 
institution of prominence, whether its 
functions be of a public or private na- 
ture, must have a man of great ability 


as leader. Leadership in the movement 
to make the Continental National Bank 


Arex. Ropertson 
VICE-PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


one of the biggest in the country, in its 
consolidation with the Commercial Na- 
tional, and afterwards in the manage- 
ment of the merged banks, fell to Mr. 
George M. Reynolds, one of the ablest 
bankers and financiers of the present 
generation. 

Mr. Reynolds was born in Panora, 
Iowa, January 15, 1865, and began his 
business career as clerk in a general 
store in his home town. He afterwards 
held a clerical position with the Guthrie 
County National Bank, Panora, but in 
1886 moved to Hastings, Neb., and 
there engaged in the farm loan business. 
Upon returning to Panora in 1888, he 
was made cashier of the Guthrie County 
National Bank, and in 1893 accepted 
the cashiership of the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank, of which institution he be- 
came president on January 1, 1895. He 
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Herman WaLpeck 


VICE-PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


was elected cashier of the Continental 
National Bank, December 1, 1897, at 
which time he moved to Chicago. Five 
years later he was promoted to vice- 
president, and in another four years the 
directors advanced him to the presi- 
dency. The bank had $12,000,000 of 
deposits when Mr. Reynolds came to it 
in 1897, and this important barometer 
of a bank’s growth gained practically 
five and one-half millions annually up 
to the consolidation with the Commer- 
cial National Bank, for the deposits 
then stood at $90,000,000, the combined 
deposits of the two banks being $165,- 
000,000 in round figures. To-day the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank’s deposits are upwards of $200,- 
000,000. 

No man could have built such a monu- 
ment unless he had possessed unusual 
financial and business acumen, but 
these alone would not have sufficed. To 
accomplish the task more was necessary 


J. R. Wasnpurn 
VICE-PRESIDENT CONTINENTAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


—a keen appreciation of the possibili- 
ties of Chicago and its territory and of 
the resources of America, sublime cour- 
age, the quality of gaining and holding 
the confidence of the great leaders in 
other lines, a mentality strong enough 
and broad enough to solve big problems, 
a personality that vibrated with energy 
and an insatiable desire to work—all 
were needed, and Mr. Reynolds has all 
these qualifications in marked degree. 
Talk to him five minutes and you are 
impressed with the force of intellect, the 
splendid judgment, and the democratic 
ways of the man. 

Those closely associated with Mr. 
Reynolds affirm that he gives every man 
a chance; that he is approachable and 
most fair in his treatment of both offi- 
cers and employees of the three banks; 
that he is always ready and willing to 
listen to any matter they may wish to 
present; and that his grasp of any sub- 
ject relating to either of the three in- 
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stitutions over which. he presides is 
truly marvelous. He decides quickly, 
but all have learned to depend upon his 
conclusions implicitly. Many men have 
the faculty of leaving the impression of 
great ability upon those who seldom 
come in contact with them; many can, 
from exalted positions, acquire fame 
and favor with the public; but the real 
test of unusual ability is to be found tn 
the frank expressions of a leader’s 
business and personal associates. Mr. 
Reynolds has here stood the test. Every- 
body connected with the banks and 
everybody who has dealings with him 
has absolute faith in his fitness for the 
position to which he has been elevated. 

Mr. Reynolds knows men. To this 
talent he owes much. He also knows 
how to inspire loyalty. In this he is 
not surpassed by any leader of today. 
The officers and employees of his bank 
do not put forth the best that is in them 
merely because they are on the payrolls, 
but persist in doing their full duty out 
of loyalty to the three banks and their 
president. 

Quite naturally a man of Mr. Rey- 
nolds’ experience and reputation as a 
financier has been the recipient of many 
honors. He was one of those most 
prominently mentioned for the office of 
Secretary of the Treasury in President 
Taft’s administration. He was not con- 
tent to sever direct connection with com- 
mercial banking at that time but no one 
doubts that he would have made a most 
enviable record if he had been a mem- 
ber of the cabinet. 

When the National Monetary Com- 
mission was created and started on its 
trip to Europe to investigate the bank- 
ing systems of other leading nations, 
Mr. Reynolds was invited to accompany 
it. This gave him an excellent oppor- 
tunity to add to his knowledge of bank- 
ing and finance. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Currency Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, which 
took active part in the propaganda for 
a more scientific banking and currency 
system in the United States. The de- 
liberations and reports of that Commis- 
sion helped to create sentiment in favor 
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of legislation to provide adequate cur- 
rency reform. 

The highest honor bankers can pay a 
member of the fraternity is to elect him 
to the presidency of the American Bank- 
ers Association, of which organization 
Mr. Reynolds was president for the term 
of 1908-9; and among the positions of 
honor prized by Chicago bankers are 
those of president of the Bankers Club 
and membership upon the clearing- 
house committee. Both of these distinc- 
tions have been conferred upon Mr. Rey- 
nolds. He was also elected class A di- 
rector of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago from Group One. 

Mr. Reynolds is an interesting, clear 
and convincing speaker, and he has de- 
livered many addresses upon financial 
and business topics. 

[A portrait of Mr. Reynolds appears 
as a frontispiece in this number of Tue 
Bankers MaGazineE. | 

It is of note that Mr. Reynolds a year 
ago associated with him as first vice- 
president of the bank his brother, Ar- 
thur Reynolds, who for twenty years 
was president of the Des Moines Na- 
tional Bank of Des Moines, Iowa, and 
who has for some time been a figure of 
national prominence in financial circles. 
The two brothers were brought up in 
the banking business together, having 
formerly been associated in the man- 
agement of the Guthrie County National 
Bank of Panora, Iowa, and the Des 
Moines National Bank of Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Arthur, like his brother 
George, has taken an active interest in 
the affairs of the American Bankers 
Association, having filled in succession 
all the important offices in the associa- 
tion, including that of treasurer, chair- 
man of the executive council, vice-presi- 
dent and president. He was an active 
member of the Currency Commission of 
the Association and was also for seven 
years chairman of its Federal Legisla- 
tive Committee. Thus it will be seen 
that the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank is the only institution in 
America having on its official staff two 
brothers who are ex-presidents of the 
American Bankers Association. 








Banking Publicity 





Conducted by 


T. D. MacGREGOR 








ONE HUNDRED MONTHS 
HIS MONTH, February 1916, is 


the one-hundredth consecutive 
issue of The Bankers Magazine, for 
which the present incumbent has 
acted as editor of the Banking 
Publicity Department. In that time— 
over eight years—a vast procession of 
bank advertising matter has passed in 
review before him and the readers of 
the Magazine. It is hoped with bene- 
fit to all concerned. 

The article “Co-operation and 
Efficiency in Bank Advertising” 
which appears in the department this 
month was delivered as an address 
before sixty-five Pittsburgh bankers, 
members of the Bankers Ad. Associ- 
ation of that city. It outlines a new 
line of thought in banking publicity 
which merits the attention of every 
conscientious bank advertiser. 











Co-operation and Efficiency 
in Bank Advertising 


F possible, I want to approach my 
subject from a new angle. Conse- 
quently, I’m first going to make a 

little incursion into the field of history. 

The modern method of studying his- 
tory is not to memorize dates or to at- 
tach too much weight to individual 
events, but to look at things in a broad 
way and to trace the great movements 
that are always taking place. 

So we follow the struggle for per- 
sonal liberty from the Magna Charta 
‘own to’ the Declaration of Independ- 
enee and the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, 


Thus also we see how the French 
Revolution of over a century ago, fol- 
lowed by the Napoleonic wars, sowed 
the seeds which by stirring up national 
hatreds and creating vast armaments 
brought about the cataclysm in which 
Europe is now involved. 

There are certain political, industrial 
and commercial movements which are as 
irresistible in their operation as a gla- 
cier, and sometimes as slow. When 
such a movement has started, the sin- 
gle individual or institution is as pow- 
erless to stand against it as a ten-ton 
boulder in the path of a million-ton 
glacier. 

Now, this may seem like a rather 
grandiloquent way in which to approach 
the subject of co-operative bank adver- 
tising, but I believe that the large 
amount of present discussion and ex- 
perimentation along this line on the part 
of bank advertisers is only one phase 
of a great movement which is well under 
way, a sort of ground swell that is 
being felt from one end of advertising- 
dom to the other. 


& 


A WIDESPREAD MOVEMENT 


FEW weeks ago “Printers’ Ink” 

published a list of articles it had 
printed in the past two or three years 
on various phases of co-operative adver- 
tising. There were ninety-three such 
articles and the things or institutions 
being, or about to be, co-operatively 
advertised included these: 

Milk, cheese, butter, flour, eggs, cof- 
fee, rice, oysters, maple sugar and ice 
cream. 

Olives, lemons, oranges, apples, rai- 
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CONTINENTAL TRUST CO. 





| This slogan was submitted by Mr. Fred Vancerg, 925 Grand Avenue,! 
| Northside, was judged to be the winner of the prize offered by The Post) 
\for the most original and expressive thrift slogan received by the Thrift 
| Editor not later than Wednesday, November 24. 





: 
Resisting the Tendency to Spend 
A certain father has devised a rathe- novel plan to develop resisting power in 
his boys. Knowing the value of self-cont ol, especially in money matters, he gives 
each boy a weekly allowance with the stivulation that it must be carried in the, 
pocket during the week, and only half of it spent. One boy receives 20 cents each | 
If he produces a dime at the week end, he gets another 20 cents; if he 
I The other Doy receives a dime and must produce.a 
There is thus a constant opportunity to spend, but a) 
It may be that the reward spurs them on, 
fact remains that this father is developing resisting power in the boys that 
i them in good stead in after years. 


week 
ly a dime. 
nother dime. 


There is merit in this plan, for the greatest achievement any man can make is! 
If; to overcome his natural tendencies and correct his inherent 
|weaknesses. “Know thyself” is a good motto; but before you can command your- 
self, you must know yourself—get # grip on’ yourself, and learn to say “no” to 
yourself 


ver him 


One of the most common weaknesse: is self-indulgence—gratification. It may 
¢ gratification of an appetite, passion, love of dress, amusement, or what not, but 
it springs from the same root, lack of self-:ontrol. Children manifest this weakness | 
lin many ways—bursts of passion and unruliness, but especially in the childish de- | 
sire to find pleasure in the spending of money for little gratifications, particularly 
candy. Many a merchant makes a living from this trait in children, and many par- 
ents foster it by too free indulgence in pennies with no “strings” on them. A dime 
to the average child does not mean two nickels, or 10 pennies, but two sodas. Money 
has value only as it buys something. 

The boy who gets all the spending money he wants will develop spending tend- 
encies that will last through life. A cerain’ Western youth came East years ago 
for his health. His father was generous and allowed him plenty of money. 
bought his candy by the nickel’s worth, and a single mouthful cost acent. He came 
East again in later years, for pleasure, an! paid $10 to see s prize fight. It was the 
fruition of his early indulgences. 

Even though children are compelied t» work for their spending money, doing | 
{chores and little: jobs, if they are allowed to spend freely with no restraint, it: 
were better they did not work, for the good results of their industry are negatived 
by the bad results of their spending. To earn simply to spend is not so wholesome | 
a proposition by far as to earn to acquire. | 

Numerous plans and scheifiés have bern devised to teach children thrift, such as 
the penny banks, school savings banks, stamp saving systems, and the like, but if it 
s easy to spend after the money is once saved, the whole process is deft 
al} had our penny bank, and how we did “touch” everyone who touched us! We rat- 
tled the pennies in glee, shook them out to count and put them back broke the, 
bank when we went broke, and sometimes had a riot of spending when we lost our 
self-control. But why practice self-control for a little time, only to lose it and dis- 
count all the previous good work? The father of these boys seeks to make self-con- 
trol a lasting proposition. 
| ¥ou can’t spend what you do not have. Money in the pocket burns It is easy 
to say “no” to some alluring window or appealing advertisement when you have no 
money with you; but when the purse is full, how hard to turn away! You can't go 
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National Bank 
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will be — to give any reader of 
this paper who expects to join an 
Xmag Banking Club an in’ 

and unique pass-book. It shows 
how rapidly money sccumulates 
when regular deposits ag made and 
interest is allowed from day of de- 
posit. We would be glad to have 
you call, 


Wood St. & Fifth Ave. 


Convenient For You 











f you haven't the price of a ticket; but how much better to stay at home when you 








have the price of a ticket with you! Te-cacry money around and be able to say “no” 
to the many opportunities that appeal to you to spend is to deyelop character, resist- 
reserve and strength. It meays that you know yourself and can conquer 
But until you are strong enoug’ to say “no’’ and stick to it, you had bet- 
ter let the bank do the resisting far you, fr this is what banks are for. You can’t 
| spend money while it is in a bank. 
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Over 26 Million Dollars 
Increase in Deposits 
be Ranks of Pittsburgh from Sept 2, 1915 until 
~ 1, 196 
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an account 4% Inte 


Now is the time to beg 


Farmers Deposit Savings Bank 


Filth Avenue 
and Wood Street 


Pittsbargh 


BRING IN YOUR SAVINGS CHECKS 





|she has just started to go to schoo 

At any rate, her wants are few and simple as yet. But she is learning to want 

more all the time. 

y-and-by she will need nice dresses, a high school, and perhaps a college edu- 
sation. If she's at all musically inclined she will want « plane and many lessons 
on it 

If you are a wise, forwari-looking father you will begin today to save for the 
| increasing needs of your gr. wing daughter. If you have more — pone — 
| if your“quiver is full of them,” your responsibility is proportionate) 

A Philadelphia sehooigirl asked permission to quit.schoo! and - to uak She 
jsaid her father had been killed, her mother was ill, and her brother on half pay. so 
| she had to help support the family | 

Might a series of misfortunes put‘"YOUR daughter into a similar position? Or} 
is your life insured, and are you u building a bulwark of savings at the bank to pro-| 
}teet her from such a possibility 

| This is frankly a sermon, but it is sho-t, and, we trust, as sweet as its text 
NEXT WEEK—“THRIFT MAKES HAPPY 
THE SAVINGS HABIT 
Means and 
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“Where Savings Are Safe” 
FRICK BUILDING 








CO-OPERATIVE 


THRIFT ADVERTISING BY PITTSBURGH 


BANKS 


sins, cantaloupes, onions, pineapples, 
and even the humble prune of boarding- 
house fame. 

Magazines, books, newspapers, farm 
publications and trade papers. 


Banks, building and loan associa- 
tions, insurance companies, real estate 
mortgages, churches, chambers of com- 
merce, hotels, resorts, railroads and ex- 
press companies. 
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Men’s wear, tailors, laundries, shoes, 
dyers and cleaners. 

Cattle breeders, canners, grocers, de- 
partment stores, machinery, moving 
pictures. 

Oil, tobacco, jewelry, nails, auto 
trucks, electric vehicles and asbestos 
mats, 

Both flowers and fertilizers. 

Brick, hardware, and these various 
kinds of lumber: white pine, cypress, 
kemlock and black walnut. 

This miscellaneous list is reminiscent 
of Lewis Carroll— 


“The time has come,” the Walrus said, 
to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and _ ships—and 

wax— 


Of cabbages—and kings.” 


sealing 


But I believe the mere mention of 
the widely different interests that are 
now turning towards co-operative ad- 
vertising is convincing evidence that 
whatever we bank advertisers may be 
doing in this direction is only part 
of our manifest destiny, as it were, and 
the sooner we learn the best possible 
methods of advertising our banks in this 
manner, the better it will be for us 
and the institutions we represent. 


& 


MANY SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNS 


I N speaking of this subject editorial- 
ly, “Printers’ Ink” said: 


Possibly some of the campaigns have 
failed to produce the results expected, 
but we know of many which have at- 
tained to conspicuous success. But this 
is certain: that the failures were not 
due to failure of the co-operative idea. 
That idea is sound, though it is not 
proof against unsound methods. The 
right kind of advertising agent, and the 
right kind of publisher, can do much 
to guide the development of co-opera- 
tive advertising along profitable lines. 

Now right here, in order to bring 
the subject before us in a concrete way, 
‘ want to exhibit some samples of co- 

erative advertising and offer a few 

‘inions concerning them. 
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BASIS FOR CO-OPERATIVE 
ADVERTISING 


HE basis for a co-operative adver- 

tising effort in any line of busi- 
ness is the fact that there are always 
some phases of the question that are 
peculiarly problems of the business or 
industry as a whole. 

This certainly applies to banks and 
trust companies because their common 
aim is to inculcate businesslike habits, 
to loan the banks’ funds safely and 
profitably, to stir up ambition, to bring 
about a realization of duty as touching 
such things as the making of a will or 
the use of safe deposit protection for 
valuables. These are all general prob- 
lems. No one financial institution can 
have a monopoly of them any more than 
it has the sole responsibility of instill- 
ing ideas of thrift in its community. 

Uppermost in the minds of the mem- 
bers of any association co-operating in 
this way is the question, “How can we 
all help to increase business in our line 
and each get our commensurate share of 
the increase?” 

In brief, the idea can be summed up 
in these words: 


A co-operative movement of competi- 
tors for the good of the whole business. 

The modus operandi is to pool a por- 
tion of the advertising appropriations 
of all interested and adopt a systematic 
plan of advertising the general features 
of the business, the expense being pro- 
rated in some equitable manner, and all 
details, including the copy, space con- 
tracts, proofreading, and so forth, to be 
handled at one office. 

Inasmuch as most of you men have 
had much practical advertising expe- 
rience, and in further view of the fact 
that Pittsburgh banks are already do- 
ing more or less co-operative advertis- 
ing, I am assuming that you don’t need 
to be “sold” on the idea, but that what 
you want is practical suggestions for 
the most efficient working out of the 
plan. 

However, there may be some “doubt- 
ing Thomases” among you and maybe 
here and there a “man from Missouri.” 
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COMPETITION IS DESIRABLE 


IMAGINE that if there is any ob- 

jection to co-operative bank adver- 
tising on the part of any man present 
one of the reasons in the back of his 
head is that, on account of some special 
conditions, he is not sure that his insti- 
tution will get benefits proportionate 
to its share of the cost. Perhaps he 
fears that too much competition may 
be stirred up by this kind of an adver- 
tising campaign. 

The old saying that “competition is 
the life of trade” applies to the bank- 
ing business as much as it does to any 
other. If each community had only one 
bank there would not be as many bank 
depositors nor as much bank business 
transacted as under the present condi- 
tions of competition. 

It is a fact proved beyond dispute 
that certain meritorious articles do not 
succeed because they lack competition. 
For instance, I know that manufactur- 
ers of office appliances would rather 
have competition than not, because it 
educates the public to the idea and thus 
makes it easier for all to secure new 
customers. 

The Yawman & Erbe Co., of Roch- 
ester refer specifically to a letter 
copying device which is a good thing, 
but not a good seller because no other 
company makes a similar machine. 

Why is it that our big department 
stores are so often located in close 
proximity to each other? 

These merchants know very weil that 
when women start out to buy something 
they “go shopping” and having the 
stores near together simply facilitates 
the process of buying and the multi- 
plied impressions and suggestions of ri- 
val stores only stimulate the desire to 
buy. 


& 


THRIFT CAMPAIGNS 


ET us consider first of all the mat- 

ter of a co-operative thrift cam- 
paign for just now there seems to be 
greater need of effort in that direction 
than in any other. 
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We all know that savings and other 
bank deposits are now at a very high 
ebb everywhere. Some banks are fairly 
bursting with money and rates are low. 

But I believe that the present 
plethora of funds in the banks is due 
not so much to a large increase in the 
number of depositors as to the fact that 
many individuals and firms are piling 
up a cash surplus against the day of 
increased opportunity which they feel 
is close at hand, but are not sure enough 
of as yet to make permanent invest- 
ments in extensions or new enterprises 
on the strength of it. 

I have not available the exact figures 
to bear me out in this opinion, but I 
know that it is one that is shared by 
many bankers and financial writers. 

However, there is bound to be use 
soon for every dollar of capital we can 
accumulate in this country. I need not 
go into this matter at any length. You 
undoubtedly are as familiar with the 
situation as I am. : 

You know what a large amount of 
capital our American enterprises for- 
merly obtained from Europe. 

You know that while this war lasts 
and for a long time after peace is de- 
clared, the shoe will be on the other 
foot—Europe will have to come to us 
for capital. 

You know that Latin-America will 
likewise look to the United States for 
the financial assistance which she used 
to receive from Europe in consideration 
of the trade she sent thither. 

You know that our own vast enter- 
prises and our schemes for national 
progress and national defense will call 
for millions upon millions of dollars an- 
nually. 

We will obtain some of these funds 
by “passing the buck” to posterity in 
the form of long-term bond issues, but. 
in the main, this new capital must come 
from the present savings of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Upon the banks as the great reser- 
voirs of capital and conservators of the 
people’s thrift must devolve the respon- 
sibility not only of assembling and pro- 
tecting these vast funds, but also of di- 
recting them into the proper channels. 
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Owing to the frailty of mankind— 
or the pure cussedness of human nature, 
if you prefer—a period of great pros- 
perity is always a time of extravagance 
and speculation. 

This is my first visit to Pittsburgh. 
So that all I know about your city is by 
reputation. I am given to understand 
that times are pretty good here now. 
When that is the case in Pittsburgh, the 
people in the country at large expect to 
hear of money flowing like water in 
this city where millionaires are made 
evernight and steel puddlers ride to 
their daily toil in taxicabs instead of 
street cars. 


& 
THE PERILS OF PROSPERITY 


ROM a recent commercial report I 
read: 
“Pittsburgh’s industrial districts are 
teeming with activity, the great demand 
for steel products having necessitated 


the enlargement of the industrial plants, 
and the engaging of many additional la- 


borers. The banks and trust companies 
are anticipating a session of great ac- 
tivity also; the new expansion along 
commercial and industrial lines will call 
for an abundance of new capital.” 
Last month I received a letter from 
the advertising manager of the Philadel- 
phia “Public Ledger” in which he said: 
“Many cities are forging ahead and 
getting business. But it so happens that 
Philadelphia is the centre of industries 
that have been especially favored by the 
European war. Sad as this war is and 
much as it is to be deplored, it has 
brought to Philadelphia an immensity 
of business that has put ordinary labor 
where skilled labor was a few years 
ago. Philadelphia’s wage earning purse 
is bursting open with prosperity. Never 
lave such times been known in this 
city. Money is being spent with a lib- 
-rality that surpasses even the holiday 
pending of the best years heretofore.” 
I suppose the same is true of not a few 
ther Eastern cities. In the Twin Cities 
nd in other Western centers we are 
‘rosperous now on account of the vast 
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crops that were harvested this year 
and are now being sold. 

The prospects of general prosperity 
in this country being so good, it is not 
strange that many of us are inclined to 
forsake the straight and narrow path of 
economy for the “Broadway” of ex- 
travagance, which is pleasanter for the 
nonce. 

Nor is it strange that some of us are 
inclining our long and furry ears to- 
ward the siren song of the stock ticker 
and the get-rich-quick faker. We are 
now in the midst of a fever of specula- 
tion. I was in New York yesterday 
and they told me that thousands of 
clerks and bookkeepers are working all 
night long in Wall Street to keep up 
with the speculative activity due to the 
traffic in “war babies.” 

Now, this is not the first time that 
babies have kept people up nights, but 
never before has it occurred on such 
a scale as this, and it’s safe to predict 
that never has there been such a squeal- 
ing as will arise when something really 
happens to these “war babies.” 

It looks as if the bloody battlefields 
of ‘Europe would have a counterpart 
soon in the slaughter of the innocent 
lambs of Wall Street. 

It is to mitigate that as much as it is 
to attempt to stem the swelling tide of 
extravagance that such great banks as 
you represent here should be willing to 
co-operate in using the most effective 
kind of advertising that it is possible 
to do. 


& 


THE BIG GUN OF PUBLICITY 


FIRMLY believe that co-operative or 

community advertising, supplement- 
ed by regular advertising of the sepa- 
rate institutions is the solution of that 
problem. 

It is a 42-centimeter gun of publicity 
supported by a well-trained regiment 
of sharpshooters and batteries of ma- 
chine guns. 

To some extent banks here and 
elsewhere are educated to the co-opera- 
tive advertising idea especially as it 
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relates to thrift. This is partly due to 
the “Talks on Thrift,” the free edi- 
torial matter sent out by the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association. I am quite familiar with 
that particular phase of the associa- 
tion’s general campaign of popular 
thrift education, as it was primarily my 
own idea, I wrote all the copy for the 
first three years and the “Talks” formed 
the basis for my recently published 
work, “The Book of Thrift.” 

The effort was made to have these 
articles smack as little as possible of 
the press agent who is persona non 
grata in most newspaper offices. As a 
result they have been quite widely used 
and in many cases the advertising of 
the local banks in the newspapers using 
the “Talks” is run next to them. 

However, I am free to admit that for 
a city the size of Pittsburgh, it would 
be better to have special matter pre- 
pared not only on thrift but on com- 
mercial banking, trust matters, safe de- 
posit boxes, banking for women, invest- 
ments and on all other phases of bank- 
ing service which are points of con- 
tact between the banks and the public 
—their depositors and customers, actual 
and prospective. 

If you are going into this co-opera- 
tive advertising plan of course you want 
to do it right. 

You will pay a good price for the 
newspaper space. In using it don’t 
emulate the example of the man who 
bought a fifty-dollar frame for a fifty- 
cent chromo. 

It will be a good investment for you 
to pay for the services of some one who 
can effect that rare combination in fi- 
nancial advertising—‘Pep, Punch and 
Propriety.” 

And the fact that the utmost skill is 
used in the preparation of the commu- 
nity portion of advertising wil put each 
individual bank on its mettle to get the 
best possible results from its own in- 
dividual space so that the whole stand- 
ard of bank advertising in this city will 
be raised, even though it stands very 
high now. 

The result will be, therefore, that 
these superlative community and indi- 


vidual efforts will raise Pittsburgh bank 
advertising efficiency to the “nth 
power.” 


& 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


N OW, my prescription for an effec- 
tive co-operative advertising cam- 
paign for you Pittsburgh bankers is 

Use space enough. 

Run the ad. at least once a week 
in each paper used. 

Have high-grade illustrations in the 
advertisements. 

Change the copy with each insertion, 
but maintain the same typographical 
style throughout. 

Put human interest into the copy. 

And the greatest of these is human 
interest. 

People have too many interesting 
things to read now-a-days to want to 
wade through a long and heavy discus- 
sion of financial matters. 

Nor will they read with avidity any- 
thing that shouts on the face of it “I 
am a bank advertisement.” 

They must be beguiled for their own 
benefit and receive their financial med- 
ication in the form of sugar-coated pills 
that will slip down easily. 

The thrift portion of the campaign 
naturally provides the widest field for 
this kind of an appeal, as the first chap- 
ter of so many stories of success is 
located in a savings bank. But I main- 
tain that it is also possible and advis- 
akle to inject into the commercial and 
trust copy a certain amount of this 
“humanness.” 

For example, instead of saying in a 
stilted and formal manner that the 
banks of this community “are ready and 
willing to make commercial loans on ap- 
proved security,” and so forth, let us 
tell the story of a young business mar 
who early in his career tied up with a 
certain bank; how his balance and ac- 
quaintance at the bank grew; how he 
stood by his bank and how his bank 
stood by him. A few concrete in- 
stances of how having a bank account 
and using the bank’s facilities have 
helped a man over tight places, and 
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enabled him to take advantage of op- 
portunities, is worth reams of catalog- 
like statements of what the bank has on 
its shelves, so to speak. 

To my mind, the whole realm of fi- 
nancial advertising presents no more 
barren waste than the average state- 
ment of the fiduciary capacities of a 
trust company. Now, it must be admit- 
ted that making a will or having your 
will probated is not a cheerful subject, 
for you at least. But by no means do 
I mean to go to the other extreme. 
There are other avenues of appeal to 
a man beside his funny bone. The 
skilful ad. writer can play upon conju- 
gal and parental love, sympathy, busi- 
ness acumen and common sense. 

Again, in the case of the trust ar- 
ticles I would urge you to go much fur- 
ther than the customary statements that 
a trust company “acts as executor, ad- 
ministrator, trustee, guardian, attorney- 
in-fact,” and so on, ad infinitum, ad 
nauseum. 

Nor would I go into a detailed and 
categorical explanation of these things. 

Instead of that, for example, I would 
publish some true stories from real life, 
like the following which I wrote from 
my own personal knowledge of the cir- 
cumstances: 

& 


WHEN AN EXECUTOR DIES 


HE writer recently had brought to 

his attention in a forcible manner 

the trouble and confusion, not to say 

jeopardy to the interests involved, which 

result when an individual executor dies 

in the midst of the administration of es- 
tates placed in his charge. 

There recently died suddenly, in the 
prime of life, one of the leading citi- 
zens of a small community, a man of 
some wealth and considerable ability. 
There was no trust company in the 
town and the efficiency and integrity of 
this gentleman having been so well 
known, the people of the place had been 
in the habit of coming to him with their 
financial problems and he had _ been 
chosen executor and appointed admin- 
istrator of quite a number of estates. 

At the time of his death this man 


was looking after the interests of four 
different estates, and was the custodian 
of as many more wills. As soon as he 
died, trouble began for the heirs of 
these various estates. They found that 
they could not receive money due them 
nor take any action until an accounting 
had been rendered and a new executor 
chosen, or a new administrator appoint- 
ed by the court. This worked hardship 
in a number of cases, and caused incon- 
venience in all. 

It was unfortunate also for the widow 
of this executor as she had been made 
executrix of her husband’s own estate, 
and so she was responsible for anything 
going wrong with the interests of others 
her husband had been looking after, un- 
til new means of administration or man- 
agement had been provided for legally. 

As for the persons who had left their 
wills in this private individual’s safe, 
they hastened to find someone else will- 
ing to assume the responsibility for the 
safe keeping of the document, while 
some of them did what they should have 
done in the first place, that is, appoint- 
ed a good trust company executor of 
their estate and placed their last will 
and testament with the institution for 
safe keeping. 

This true account of an actual inci- 
dent which is being constantly repeated 
everywhere, carries this moral—name, 
as your executor, a strong, State-pro- 
tected and perpetually existing institu- 
tion and the best interests of your heirs 
will be subserved while the integrity of 
your estate will be preserved. 

The newspaper advertising with its 
well displayed, interesting and convinc- 
ing copy, both in the general article 
that is a common battery of power and 
in the individual advertisements that 
form the points of contact for the va- 
rious institutions, should by no means 
be the end of your co-operative effort. 


& 


HOW FAR TO CO-OPERATE 


[ SEE no reason why your co-opera- 
tive advertising should not extend 
likewise to the street cars and bill- 
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boards Might it not even be feasible to 
publish a monthly co-operative bank 
house organ and call it “The Pittsburgh 
Bank Depositor’” or something like 
that? 

This latter might be used for the in- 
tensive cultivation of the present de- 
positors of all the banks and it would 
contain no display advertising at all 
and only incidental mention of the va- 
rious institutions. 

The big idea is that by co-operating 
in the publication of such a magazine 
you would be able to produce a much 
more effective periodical than any of 
you could afford to get out individually. 
The vastly greater quantity used would 
reduce the cost per copy and enable you 
to secure the highest grade of editorial 
matter and illustrations. 

Your mailing list is already at hand 
in the names on your account ledgers. 
Those of you who use the statement 
system and return the canceled vouch- 
ers on the first of the month could give 
out the paper with the statement and 
thus save postage. 

It would be necessary to go over all 
the lists alphabetically to avoid dupli- 
cation of names. I realize that right 
here there might be some difficulty be- 
cause one bank might not want the 
others to know who its depositors were. 
But would this not be obviated by hav- 
ing the work in charge of one impartial 
manager? And besides if there isn’t 
honor among banks and bankers where 
are we going to find it? 

As I understand it, the plan you have 
in mind is to put this co-operative ad- 
vertising into the hands of a commit- 
tee of your association. Soon you will 
find that it will require the entire time 
of one or more persons if it is done as 
it should be done and with an eye to per- 
manent results. 

Your plan must be endorsed by the 
Pittsburgh Clearing House. This is as 
it should be, and I am confident that 
that organization will be more broad- 
minded and farsighted than similar or- 
ganizations in some other cities that I 
know of where the clearing-house banks 
have agreed to do only a minimum of 
advertising. This I think is a “com- 


bination in restraint of trade,’ and the 
trust buster ought to get after it. 


& 


A NATIONAL MOVEMENT 
‘THE scope of co-operative financial 


advertising is broader than any 
one community, for under this head we 
must consider the recently formed Fi- 
nancial Advertisers Association, which 
has been accepted as a departmental 
branch of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. One of the great- 
est benefits of this organization will be 
the opportunity it will afford for the 
exchange of ideas and experiences. In 
a way, this discussion and co-operation 
may be even freer than is possible in 
a local association inasmuch as the feel- 
ing that there is competition among the 
members will be almost entirely elimi- 
nated. 

While not to be classed as advertis- 
ing pure and simple, nevertheless the 
work of the Savings Bank and Trust 
Company Sections of the American 
Bankers Association is along this line. 
I am more familiar with what the Sav- 
ings Bank Section is doing. 

Firstly, it is encouraging the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of school sav- 
ings banks. 

Then it prepares and sends out every 
month to a list of about a thousand 
newspapers and bankers a set of week- 
ly “Talks on Thrift” for the use as 
free editorial matter in the newspapers 
and as advertising material by the bank- 
ers. These are being used extensively. 

A two-reel motion picture play, en- 
titled “The Reward of Thrift,” issued 
partly under the auspices of the Savings 
Bank Section, has been shown in almost 
3.000 theatres and about 2,000,000 peo- 
ple have seen the play, which portrays 
the fortunes of a thrifty workman and 
his little family, showing how thrift in 
time of prosperity tides over a time of 
adversity. 

The section is also co-operating with 
Y. M. C. A. organizations by providing 
them with a thrift exhibit and furnish- 
ing them with a personal cash account 
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folder for free distribution to members. 

The latest activity along this line is 
« nation-wide campaign for the encour- 
agement of thrift to be conducted 
through the various chapters of the 
American Institute of Banking, the or- 
ganization of bank clerks, which in their 
several communities will conduct courses 
of popular lectures on banking and 
thrift. 


& 


FOR GREATEST EFFICIENCY 
O-OPERATIVE bank advertising 
makes for the greatest efficiency 

because: 


It largely lessens duplication of ef- 
fort. 

It means the greatest economy in 
space-buying. 

It gives greater prestige and mo- 
mentum to a campaign and focuses pub- 
lic attention on the united message of 
the banks of the community. 

They say that money talks, but when 
all the banks in a city get together on 
a movement of this kind it fairly shouts 
and the masses are bound to hear and 
heed. 

Emerson said, “Concentration is the 
secret of power.” When all the banks 
of a city work together—for that is the 
real meaning of “co-operation,” in a 
wisely-planned and_ skilfully-executed 
campaign like this, results are bound to 
be obtained. 

There can be no other outcome, be- 
cause such a force is well-nigh irre- 
sistible. 

And there are certain collateral bene- 
fits of such co-operative effort that are 
quite worth while. 

First among them, I would place the 
stimulation of the individual banks to 
put their best foot forward in their ad- 
vertising so as not to be outdone by 
competitors both as a matter of pride 
and also to actually get a proper share 
of the new business created. 

Then in union there is strength to 
protect the banks against the assaults 
of the special edition solicitors and pro- 


gramme copy chasers. The individual 
banks will be saved a lot of time as 
well as money in this way. 

“Collective bargaining’ with the 
newspapers will enable you to get bet- 
ter rates on space contracts and the 
large copy will insure good position and 
display. 

You will find also that the good feel- 
ing generated in the business office of 
your newspapers by the liberal use of 
space by the banks will seep through 
into the editorial department and you 
will be well treated in the matter of 
news mention when it is really war- 
ranted, although I know you already 
have that kind of co-operation from the 
Pittsburgh newspapers. 


& 
“UNITED WE STAND” 


HE fact that your banks are stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder, as mani- 
fested by their getting together on an ad- 
vertising campaign like this, will have a 
strong moral effect on your community. 
So that if anything approaching a panic 
should ever come again, which heaven 
and the Federal Reserve Board forbid, 
you would be prepared to man the 
trenches at once and pour in some hot 
shot in time to save the day. 

With apologies to the shade of Daniel 
Webster, I want to express the wish 
that when my eyes shall be turned to 
behold for the last time the advertising 
of banks, may I not see it dissevered, 
discordant, belligerent; may I not look 
upon a page full of many ads. trying to 
tell the same story with varying de- 
grees of skill and treading on each oth- 
er’s toes. Let their last feeble and 
lingering glance rather behold a strong, 
united appeal of all the banks in the 
community, well written and well dis- 
played, exploiting as its motto no such 
timeworn expression as “Every accom- 
modation extended consistent with con- 
servative banking,” but everywhere, 
spread all over it the modern spirit of 
co-operation and efficiency, now and for- 
ever, one and inseparable! 











James B. Foroan 





RECENTLY APPOINTED CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 











Changes in the First National Bank 
of Chicago 





T was announced last month that 

James B. Forgan, formerly presi- 

dent of the First National Bank, 
and of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, has retired from the presidency 
to become chairman of the board. 
Frank O. Wetmore has succeeded him 
as president of the First National and 
Emile K. Boisot has been made presi- 
dent of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank. 

In addition to these changes Charles 
H. Newhall, owing to the condi- 
tion of his health, has retired from 
the vice-presidency in charge of division 
E and has been succeeded in that posi- 
tion by William J. Lawlor, who was 
formerly assistant cashier. John P. 
Oleson has been advanced from the po- 
sition of assistant cashier to that of 
vice-president and James B. Forgan, 
Jr., has been transferred from the Sec- 
ond Security Bank to the position of 
assistant cashier to assist William J. 
Lawlor, vice-president in division E, 
while Arthur P. Kemp has been ad- 
vanced to the position of assistant cash- 
ier to take the place of Mr. Lawlor in 
division C under Charles N. Gillett, 
vice-president, and H. A. Howland, 
cashier. 

In the First Trust and Savings Bank, 
in addition to the election of James 
B. Forgan to the position of chairman 
of the board and E. K. Boisot to the 
presidency, Mr. Louis Boisot has been 
elected vice-president in charge of the 
trust department, in which he will be 
assisted by Roy C. Osgood as trust of- 
ficer. Mr. Osgood was formerly assist- 
ant trust officer, and is succeeded in 
that position by Oliver A. Bestel. B. 
C. Hardenbrook, formerly cashier, has 
been elected vice-president in charge of 
the banking department and Frank M. 
Cordon, formerly manager of the bond 
d: partment, has been elected vice-presi- 
dat in charge of that department. The 


other officers remain the same as before. 

In November, 1915, “The Review,” 
«a monthly periodical published by the 
employees of the First National Bank, 
contained an interesting biographical 


Frank O. Wermore 
PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, CHICAGO 


Mr. Frank O. Wetmore was born at Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, on November 12, 1867. Shortly 
thereafter his parents removed to Adrian, 
Michigan, where he attended school. In 1886 
he came to Chicago, secured employment in the 
First National Bank of Chicago and worked in 
various capacities until 1897, when he was 
elected auditor of the institution. In 1904 he 
was chosen assistant cashier, which position he 
held for two years and in 1905 was promoted to 
the cashiership. He served in this capacity in 
1905 and 1906 and in 1907 was elected to the 
vice-presidency of Division B. In 1908 he was 
relieved of his special duties as vice-president 
of Division B, in order that his services might 
be devoted to assisting the president in the 
supervision of all the credits of the bank. In 
1910 he was elected a director of the First 
National Bank and its affiliated institution, the 
First Trust and Savings Bank. On January 
11, 1916, upon the election of Mr. James . 
Forgan as chairman of the board of directors, 
Mr. Wetmore was elected president of the First 
National Bank. 
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account of Mr. Forgan’s career which 
will bear reprinting at this time. ““The 
Review” said: 

“Scotland has long been famous both 
for its banking system and for the finan- 
ciers which it has produced. The Bank 
of England, doubtless the strongest 
financial institution in the world, was 
founded in 1694 upon a plan formulat- 
ed by a Scotchman. Almost every im- 


Emite K. Botsor 
PRESIDENT FIRST TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, 
CHICAGO 


Mr. Emile K. Boisot was born on February 
26, 1859, at Dubuque, Iowa, and was educated 
in the grammer and high schools of that city. 
In 1875 he obtained employment with the Ger- 
man Bank of Dubuque, where he remained for 
three years. Coming to Chicago in 1878, he im- 
mediately entered the bond department of the 
First National Bank. After serving in different 
capacities he was on January 1, 1897, promoted 
to the managership of the foreign exchange and 
bond department. In 1901, upon the separation 
of these two lines into distinct branches, Mr. 
Boisot retained charge of the latter depart- 
ment. On December 28, 1903, upon the opening 
for business of the First Trust and Savings 
Bank. the affiliated institution of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Mr. Boisot was chosen vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the former institution. In 
1906 he was elected a director of the First 
National Bank and First Trust and Savings 
Bank and in 1910 was elected to the vice-presi- 
dency of the First National Bank. Upon the 
election of Mr. James B. Forgan as chairman 
of the board of directors, on January 11, 1916, 
Mr. Boisot was elected to the presidency of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank. 
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portant banking house in London has 
a son of Caledonia among its leadinz 
spirits. A similar statement can ly 
made of many banking institutions in 
the United States and Canada. Scotcli 
men by birth or descent are among tlx 
leading financiers of our large cities. 

“Foremost among bankers of the new 
world stands a Scotchman, the subject 
of this sketch, Mr. James Berwick For- 
gan, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, one of the leading in- 
stitutions of America. His career is 
one of constant and sustained advance. 
Mr. Forgan was born in St. Andrews, 
April 11, 1852, son of Robert and Eliza- 
beth Berwick Forgan, studied at Forres 
Academy, Forres, and Madras College, 
St. Andrews, and entered the employ of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, St. An- 
drews, at the age of seventeen. Having 
finished his apprenticeship of three 
years in that institution he obtained a 
position with the Bank of British North 
America in London, who later on sent 
him to their branch at Montreal, Can- 
ada. After filling various clerical posi- 
tions in the Montreal, New York and 
Halifax branches he accepted a position 
in the Bank of Nova Scotia at Halifax. 
in: which institution he rapidly arose 
to higher appointments. He became 
successively agent of the Bank of Liv- 
erpool, Nova Scotia, and Woodstock, 
New Brunswick, and was then promoted 
to the position of inspector of branches. 
By this time his reputation as an able 
and forceful banker had been fully es- 
tablished. 

“In 1885 he came to the United 
States and established at Minneapolis a 
branch of the Bank of Nova Scotia. 
Three years later at the invitation of 
the directors of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank of Minneapolis he accept- 
ed the cashiership of that institution, 
which under his management was soon 
recognized as one of the strongest in- 
stitutions of the Northwest. 

“Mr. Forgan had become a banker 
of national reputation and when in 
1892 the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago looked about for a man of the 
highest executive ability as vice-presi- 
dent of the institution, its choice fell 
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upon Mr. Forgan. He was elected to 
that office and at once took hold of its 
affairs with a master hand. He was 
virtually chief executive of the bank 
in the early part of 1897 when Mr. 
Gage, until then president of the bank, 
entered the cabinet of Mr. McKinley 
as Secretary of the Treasury. In Janu- 
ary, 1900, Mr. Forgan was elected 
president of the bank. The importance 
of this institution may be seen when it 
is pointed out that according to the 
latest published statement shown on an- 
other page, its capital is ten million 
dollars, its surplus ten million and its 
deposits exceed one hundred and forty 
million. In addition to these figures may 
he quoted those shown by the First 
Trust and Savings Bank, an institution 
closely united with the First National 
Kank and started less than twelve years 
ago upon Mr. Forgan’s initiative with 
a capital of one million dollars taken 
from the surplus of the First National 
Bank. It has now a capital of five mil- 
lion, a surplus of five million and de- 
posits of sixty-two million dollars. 

“Mr. Forgan is chairman of the board 
of directors of the Security Bank and 
of the Second Security Bank, both of 
this city; is a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, also president 
of the Federal Advisory Council. He 
is a member of the directorates of the 
American Radiator Co., Standard Safe 
Deposit Co., National Safe Deposit 
Co., Equitable Life: Assurance Society 
of the United States, Fidelity and De- 
posit Co. of Maryland, Chicago Title 
and Trust Co. and the Guarantee Co. 
of North America. 

“Mr. Forgan is not only a banker of 
the foremost rank, but also a citizen of 
the highest standing in his community. 
While his great ability, his powerful 
intellect are recognized throughout the 
banking fraternity of the world only 
hose who are closely acquainted with 
him know the fine qualities of his char- 
cter and the generosity of his heart. 
By the staff, both official and clerical, 
f the various institutions under his 
ontrol he is looked up to with affec- 
ionate devotion. By the creation of a 
-enerous pension fund he has set him- 


self a monument in the hearts of his 
men more enduring than the magnifi- 
cent bank building which upon his initi- 
ative has been reared in the heart of 
Chicago's business district. He is a 
trustee of the Presbyterian Hospital 
and a patron of numerous other char- 
itable and philanthropic institutions. 
He is a member of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church, of the St. Andrews So- 
ciety of Illinois and various clubs of 
high standing. 

“As to his family life, on October 
19, 1875, Mr. Forgan married at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, Mary Ellen Murray, 
daughter of Donald Murray, merchant, 
and they have four children, Robert 
D., Mrs. J. Wilhelmina Ott, Donald M. 
and James B., Jr. Mr. Forgan resides 
at 1415 North Dearborn street, Chi- 


cago.”’ 
Ul 
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Good Word For the Banker 


BANKERS are often criticised and 

not infrequently denounced by poli- 
ticians as public enemies. It is there- 
fore refreshing to read the following 
testimony to the banker’s worth, taken 
from an address delivered before the 
recent conference of Southern bankers 
at New Orleans by Clarence Onsley, 
director of the extension department of 
‘he Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege of Texas: 

“It is fair to say, and it should be 
said with emphasis and enthusiastic ap- 
preciation, that the bankers of the 
United States have rendered a noble 
service to all commerce and industry by 
their wise action in adjusting financial 
and commercial operations to the ex- 
igencies of war. I delight to give this 
testimony to their patriotism, to their 
alertness and to their abilities from the 
beginning of the war to this good. day. 
They have been chiefly instrumental in 
saving the nation from a disastrous 
panic, and in preserving to the utmost 
international commercial transactions 
which were thrown into chaos by the 
outbreak of hostilities involving half the 
world.” 
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Edmund D. Hulbert Succeeds ,Orson 
Smith as President of the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Co. of Chicago 





N February 1, 1916, Edmund D. 
Hulbert, formerly first vice- 
president of the Merchants Loan 

and Trust Company, succeeded Orson 
Smith as president of that institution. 
Mr. Hulbert has long ranked as one of 
the country’s leading banking authori- 
ties, and his addresses on currency and 
banking matters have aroused wide at- 
tention and interest. He has frequent- 
ly addressed conventions of bankers 
and has also appeared before commit- 
tees of Congress when legislation on 
banking and currency has been under 
consideration, and his views have justly 
been given weight. As a banker he 
possesses sound judgment and wide and 
thorough information. His acquaint- 
ance throughout the country is exten- 
sive, and he is deservedly popular. 

Mr. Hulbert has been a Chicago 
banker since 1895, when he became 
second vice-president of the Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company. He started 
his banking career in 1875, when at the 
age of seventeen he became a messenger 
for the Hurlbut National Bank in 
Winsted, Conn. Two years later he 
went to Winona, Minn., entering the 
First. National Bank there. He was 
cashier of this institution when he was 
called to Chicago. When J. W. Doane 
retired from the presidency of the 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company, 
Mr. Hulbert succeeded Mr. Smith as 
first vice-president and also became a 
member of the board of directors. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company, which was held last 
month, Mr. Smith announced that he 
would retire on February 1 from active 
charge of the institution. It was con- 
sequently voted at this meeting that the 


annual election of officers be postponed 
until February 1 in order that the by- 
laws might be so amended as to admit 
of Mr. Smith’s election as chairman of 
the board, an office which has not exist- 
ed previous to this time. By creating 
this office the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company is enabled to retain Mr. 
Smith’s services in an advisory capac- 
ity. 

Mr. Smith, who is seventy-four years 
old, is retiring after over thirty years’ 
service in the institution to which he 
has directed his best energies. He was 
born December 14, 1841, and received 
his education in the public and private 
schools of Chicago. He, like many 
other successful Chicagoans, received 
his first business training under Potter 
Palmer. 

After a short apprenticeship in the 
retail store of Mr. Palmer he entered 
the banking business with the house of 
F. Granger Adams, a private concern. 
He remained with Mr. Adams for elev- 
en years. In 1863 the Adams bank be- 
came the Traders’ Bank and later on it 
became the Traders’ National Bank. In 
1870 Mr. Smith was chief clerk and as- 
sistant cashier of this institution. 

Meantime Mr. Smith was interested 
in the affairs of the board of trade and 
when the old Corn Exchange National 
Bank was organized he resigned from 
the Traders’ National and took a posi- 
tion with the new concern as its cashier. 
In 1881 the old Corn Exchange Na- 
tional became a state institution. Mr. 
Smith was retained as cashier and kept 
this position until the spring of 1884, 
when he resigned and accepted the vice- 
presidency of the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company. He was elected to the 
presidency in 1898. Mr. Smith was 
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t.easurer of the Chicago Board of 
‘lrade from 1872 to 1878. He has also 
been a member of the governing com- 
mittee of the Chicago Stock Exchange 
and of the executive committee of the 
Chicago Clearing-House Association. 

The Merchants Loan and Trust is 
the oldest bank in Chicago, having been 
founded in 1857. Its board of directors 
has consisted of some of the most prom- 
inent men in Chicago’s public life, and 
included such names as Cyrus H. Me- 
Cormick, Albert Keep, Lambert Tree, 
Erskine M. Phelps, Moses J. Went- 
worth, Enos M. Barton, E. H. Gary, 
now chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation; Thies J. Lefens, Chaun- 
cey Keep, Clarence A. Burley, Marshall 
Field, George M. Pullman, George Ar- 
mour and John S. Runnells. 

The presidents of the bank have been 
J. H. Dunham, who served from the 
time of the incorporation until 1862; 
Henry Farnum, who served in 1862-63; 
Solomon A. Smith, who served from 
1863 until his death, in 1879; John Ty- 
rell, who served until 1884; J. W. 
Doane, who served from 1884 to 1898, 
when Orson Smith became president. 

This election of bank officials will 
mark the shift of two prominent bank- 
ers from the presidency of their respec- 
tive institutions to the chairmanship of 
the board, one, of course, being that 
of Orson Smith and the other that of 
James B. Forgan of the First National 
Bank. Both of these men, however, 
will continue as active members of the 
Chicago Clearing-House. 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Merchants Loan and 
Trust Company, the following members 
of the retiring board of directors were 
re-elected: Frank H. Armstrong, Enos 
M. Barton, Clarence A. Burley, Henry 
P. Crowell, William A. Gardner, Ed- 
mund D. Hulbert, Chauncey Keep, Cy- 
rus H. McCormick, Seymour Morris, 
John S. Runnells, Edward L. Ryerson, 
lehn G. Shedd, Orson Smith, Albert A. 
‘prague, 2d, and Moses J. Wentworth. 

A condensed statement of the condi- 

on of the Merchants Loan and Trust 


Company, on December 31, 1915, fol- 
lows: 


RESOURCES 


loans and discounts.......... $43,679,188.65 
Customers’ liability under let- 
_ ¢ fee 1,448,300.03 


Bonds and mortgages......... 
Due from banks 

and bankers. .819,308,019.82 
Cash and checks 

for clearing- 

house ......... 7,844,298.80 27,152,318.62 


13,220,069.02 


$85,499,876.32 





LIABILITIES 


ea er $3,000,000.00 
ee, eb ee eee 7,000,000.00 
Undivided profits ............ 909,922.65 
Dividend payable Jan. 1, 1916. 120,000.00 


Reserved for accrued interest 

NE IE ois 2 s.bis so inkns a0 die 247,129.76 
Liability under letters of credit 1,448,300.03 
PE. ice sa teveuckeede seas 72,774,523.88 


$85,499,876.32 


Us 


FR 


Banking Promotions 


AST week a couple of banks, this 

week a trust company elects as 
president a man who began working in 
the institution as office boy. Really, it 
begins to look as if a poor boy has 
small chance of escaping a long term 
at hard labor unless he’s pretty spry 
dodging promotions.—New York Sun. 


Ud 
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Evidences of Extravagance 


ECENTLY a steel magnate’s wife 

gave shares of steel stock as prizes 
at a card party, and later a Pittsburgh 
multimillionaire gave gold watches as 
“favors” to his guests. Probably au- 
tomobiles will come in for this sort of 
use next. 











A Strong Texas Institution 





HE Security National Bank of 
Dallas, Texas, in the statement 
of condition supplied to the 
Comptroller on December 31, 1915, 
showed total deposits of $9,244,043.79 
and total resources of $13,172,535.55. 
On January 12, 1916, just a little over 
a week later, deposits were $10,000,- 
500.17 and total resources were $13,- 
550,899.98. This showing, creditable 
enough for any institution, is still more 
to be commended when it is realized 
that this institution has only existed 
under its present organization since 
June, 1914. 

The Security National Bank properly 
dates its beginning, however, to October 
4, 1909, when the Guaranty State Bank 
& Trust Co. was organized with the 
same officers which now direct the af- 
fairs of the Security National. This in- 
stitution had a capital stock of $400,- 
000, which was increased to $600,000 
in 1912 and to $1,000,000 in 1913. 

In June, 1914, this bank was nation- 
alized and started doing business as the 
Security National Bank with a capital 
of $1,500,000 and a surplus of $500,- 
000. At the same time a consolidation 
with the Commonwealth National Bank 
was brought about, the stockhoiders 
having acquired control of that bank, 
which then had a capital of $500,000 
and deposits of about $2,800,000. The 
combined deposits at that time, June, 
1914, were $6,000,000. 

The credit for building up such a 
strong banking institution within such 
a comparatively short period belongs in 
great measure to President D. E. Wag- 
goner. Mr. Waggoner was born in 
Fannin County, Texas, June 28, 1867, 
educated in the common schools of 
Texas, and in 1883 began his business 
career as a clerk in a country store. 
In 1890 he entered into his banking ca- 
reer, first serving as assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank of Ladonia, 
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Texas, a bank having a capital of $50,- 
000 and deposits which did not average 
$100,000 the first five or six years of 
its existence. Mr. Waggoner was later 
made cashier of this bank, which posi- 
tion he held until January 1, 1900, 
when he resigned to take the cashier- 





D. E. Wacconer 
PRESIDENT SECURITY NATIONAL BANK. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


ship of the National Bank of Cleburne, 
Texas. This position he later resigned 
to go to Dallas as vice-president of 
the Gaston National Bank, which po- 
sition he held until April, 1909. 

At this time he disposed of his in- 
terest in the Gaston National Bank and 
organized the Guaranty State Bank and 
Trust Co., which began business Octo- 
ber 4, 1909. He was made president 
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of this institution and was also made 
the president of the Security National 
3ank when this institution was founded 
to take over the merger of the Guaranty 
State Bank and Trust Co. and the 
Commonwealth National Bank. 

The same officers who started the 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Co. are the 
officers and managers of the Security 
National Bank today. They are: D. E. 
Waggoner, president; M. H. Wolfe, R. 
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B. Stichter and S. J. McFarland, vice- 
presidents; Edwin Hobby, cashier, and 
D. D. Rogers, M. B. Keith and J. W. 
Royall, assistant cashiers. The bank 
has about 400 stockholders, the divi- 
dend rate being 214 per cent quarterly, 
or 10 per cent annually. The bank has 
more than 16,000 customers. One of 
the features of this institution is its 
savings department with more than 10,- 
000 depositors. 
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New Counterfeits 





$10 Gold Certificate —Series of 1907; 
check letter A; face plate number 19; 
Gabe E. Parker, Register of the Treas- 
ury; John Burke, Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States; portrait of Michael Hille- 
gas. 

This counterfeit is printed from 
photo-etched plates on two pieces of pa- 
per, between which silk threads have 
been distributed. The pasting of the 
two pieces together makes the note feel 
thick and stiff. The counterfeit is near- 
ly one-quarter of an inch longer than 
the genuine. The number of the speci- 
men at hand is E6645543. The face of 
the note is well executed. The back of 
the note is not as good as the face, much 
of the lathe work on the back being 
broken and disconnected. 

Care should be exercised in handling 
$10 gold certificates, as this note is de- 
ceptive. 


& 


$5 National Bank Note—On the Wal- 
lace National Bank, Wallace, Idaho; se- 
ries of 1902-1908; check letter omitted ; 
charter number 9134; bank number 


1757; Treasury number M210698A; 
portrait of Benjamin Harrison. 

This counterfeit is from poorly exe- 
cuted zinc-etched plates on two pieces 
of paper, between which a few silk 
threads have been distributed. A more 
detailed description of it is unnecessary, 
as it is so poor it should be readily de- 
tected. 


& 


$10 National Bank Note—On the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; check 
letter L; J. W. Lyons, Register of the 
Treasury; Charles H. Treat, Treasurer 
of the United States; portrait of Wm. 
McKinley; charter number 1461; bank 
number 34454; Treasury number 
B357913. 

This is a poorly etched and badly 
printed counterfeit on two pieces of pa- 
per, between which silk fiber has been 
distributed. The face of the note is 
very dark and blotchy, the portrait of 
McKinley being especially poor. The 
back of the note is printed a light green. 
It should be readily detected. 





Annual Thrift Day, February Third 


How the Country Has Accepted and Used the Idea 





By C. H. 


NORTON 





ENTION was made in_ last 
M month’s issue of THe BANKERS 

MaGazine of a movement to 
designate February 3 as a country-wide 
Thrift Day for observance by banks, 
educational institutions and other in- 
strumentalities interested in promoting 


The clippings and extracts from let- 
ters on the following pages graphically 
indicate how widely the 
spread throughout the country within 
sixty days of the inception of the idea, 
the newspapers and banks cordially co- 
operating in giving publicity to Thrift 


suggestion 


the public welfare, Day. 


: The Illinnis State Journal 


Founded 1881, 








OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN THE STATE OF ‘ILLINOIS. 
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THRIFT DAY—OBSERVE IT. 








This is Uncle Sam’s first annual Thrift Day. It will not be his last. 

For the first time your Uncle Samuel is taking cognizance, in a 
broad and general way, of the importance of dgaching his nephews and 
nieces the necessity of thrifty habits, but in the future he will not be so 
backward regarding this matter. 

Hereafter, there is to be a Thrift Day each year, and the lessons of 
that day are to become the practice of the other 364 days. Americans are, 
to learn the virtue of husbanding and making good use of their incomes, 
and the lesson is to be given practical demonstration. 

The first regular Thwift Day offers an excellent opportunity to get 
in. line for the -new national policy. Observe it by starting a bank ac- 
count, or by boosting the one you have; by joining one of the numerous 
organizations for saving wages or for providing against sickness or death; 
by cutting out some useless and extravagant expenditure which isn’t 
benefitting you or anyone else; by taking up some ney duty which will 
put a few extra dollars in your pocket or a bit more color in your cheeks; 
by doing any of the thousand and one. things you can do to better your 
conditfon or the condition of those about you. 

Thrift, remember, isn’t all in saving money. Thrift tontemplates | 
sensible spending, as well as the accumulation of money. It means; 
conservation, but there is nothing in common between thrift and; 
miserliness, The development of a free heart, and a liberal one, is one of} 
the blessed accompaniments of thrifty habits. 


, 





A TYPICAL THRIFT DAY EDITORIAI 
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W MUCH WILL You | 
SAVE TOMORROW, FIRST 
OF THE THRIFT DAYS? 







FEBRUARY THAD ESTABLISHING 7 PME THON THE BASIS OF Y= |yTHRIFT DAY" TOBE 
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Speeches or Banquets Ara tried Thrift WKS TAKING PART UW 
t Day. Feburary Well Organized Pian to De-fP Planned, but a Real Period! ™4 by A me on 5 Fauceas WAKE FER 3 DAY TO 
velop Thriftiness by An- ” oes “. ~ - Thrift Day. Scorn savinas accounts 
nual Observance. es - 
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“NEST EGG” A GOOD THING 





. = Begin Saving Tomorrow 
1h Thrift Day Will Be Au tome are 
Action. No Claptrap WF 


re, Thrift Dey, 
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“])THRIT DAY, FEB. 3 
MONEY-SAVING TIME, 
TO BE OBSERVED HERE 


















“THRIFT DAY a 
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: Plans Under Way for Gen 
»°s\ eral Observance of Day in 

, Pine Blof 
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< %y Event. 
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|LOCAL BANKERS TO 
‘| OBSERVE THRIFT DAY 


Big Caiebracion Wai Be Held at ¢ 
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.. POUR DAYS OFF, WHEN 
SUNDAY ISN'T COUNTED 
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Question Is Purely On 
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“THRIFT DAY" PLANNED == 
TO TEACH SAVING HABITS| 













| Some Facts 
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ZAS THIS IS “THRIFT DAY,” 
START TO SAVE A LITTLE 












capt ce Gees 
O OBSERVE THRIFT - 
DAY IN READING, FEB. 3 















“ ESTABLISH PERMANENCE OF PROS- 
a= PERITY HERE--TO TEACH HABIT OF 
SS SAVING WHEN TIMES ARE GOOD. 








STEP IN NEW EDUCATION. 
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2 NEWS COLUMNS OF PAPERS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY THE THRIFT DAY PLAN 






WAS PRESENTED TO AN EXTENT THAT FAR EXCEEDED THE EXPECTATIONS 
OF THE MOST OPTIMISTIC SUPPORTERS OF THE IDEA 
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‘THRIFT DAY, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3) 


‘Thrift Day is to Be an Annual Reminder to All Thinking Individuals to Check Up the Little Waist, Stop the Leaks and 
Beccesses in Years 








ps br Poth It's Observance May Furnish the basis for Many 
Count 


fears to Come, for It Is Undeniably the Little Things That 











What is Your Biggest Problem? | 


9» 


* 
isn't it 
How to Get on In the World Better? 
BE THRIFTY - - - - INVEST WISELY. 


A Savings Account an Ideal Investment. 

3% interest paid in the Savings Department of the 
Jackson City Bank on deposits remaining FOUR months 
or more compounded January Ist, May 1st and Septem- 
yer Ist. Sums withdrawn between interest divided 
dates will de deducted from LAST deposit. 


JACKSON CITY BANK 


Capital and Surplus $430,000.00 
OFFICER 
WM Thompson, Vice-Pre 


’ emis, View President and Cashier 
A.D. Lathrop, Assistant Cashier 


W. W Clerk, Amistent Cos 


DIRECTOR 
W. Cle Comper Haehn 
wear Wo Mo Ba’ J. W. Miner 
B J. Giang M. C. Townley 








TWRFTAVIRTUE | 
GROWING STRONGER 
| AMONG OR PIPE 
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Horewtn of ‘Sivoo ta now 
This Country 


Striking Tg | 





All Good Purposes of Life De. 
| veloped and Strengthened 





Capital and Surplus $640,000.00 
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Union Bank:: 


Maio Office East Side Branch 
3% Interest on Savings Deposits 


Our savings department is now 





t nearly a million and a h: 
tots 











i » aid and encourage in every possible rc 
way the thrift ’ * 
We m a last year's advertisement the following 
tat New York Bank President 
! ’ * 
‘ . 
ou x fa 
b e and é ent i 
. 7 tthe | 
OFFICERS MRECTORS 
Bicomfeld, P 
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AB Robines w w 
D. Bennett FH. Lewis 
2cE B Hay 
A Lu Nurray Dalziel 


Reeources $3,200,000.00 === 
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al is made up largely of the savings 
and it has been the policy of this 
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Thrift Made Easy 


By Opening An Account In Our 


Depositors’ Weekly 
Savings Club 


There are five different classes. You may select any one 
of them. 














Class A .. -$ 02 .-$ 13.78 
Class B . - Of «+ 27.45 
Class C . 08 54.89 
Class D . . 16 109.78 
Class E ....... 32 219.56 


You do not have to make | You can withdraw your 
any back payments. |i money any time you want 
it, 


You can pay any amount | Your money earns 3 per 
appearing on your card. | cent interest. 


You Can Start Any Time 


Peoples National Bank 


Founded 1865 





Observance of Theitt Day, 
Feb. 3, Not Confined to Any 
Race, Class oF Denomination. | 
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concerted movement of this kind, 
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Banking 


It is generally understood that a bank is 
deposit funds for safe keeping or for inter 
matter of business policy and convenience. [ 
understood that a part of the funds so depos sted are 
loaned upon prs *cr security 

While these features are of common knowledge, 
few realize the extent to which the Banks become almost 
if not quite a public necessity 

r banking system has always played a most im- 
portant part - the yee poe of this country. Just 
as soon as a ne’ el rted, a bank is organized 
and that bank hs cts the loose funds in the community 
and uses them through loans to advance the interests of 
that particular town or city. This operation permits the 
use of the funds of a community in the building up and 
advancement of that pa jar community, and in that 
way the Bank has been of the utmost importance and 
use in the growth and development of eve 

It is the function of a bank to collect the fu 
a community that are temporarily unemployed and 
place them in one concentrated fund where they may 
be used by the business interests of that locality. Hence 
it follows that the more money banked the more busi- 

finance 

nds temporarily not being used should be 
banked, for the good of the commercial interests of the 
city at large 

f this nation becomes a lender of money under 
present world changes, instead of a borrower, as it 
always has been, it will only be accomplished through 
greatly increased 
THRIFT ON THE PART OF THE RANK AND FILE 
OF THE PEOPLE 


If the one hundred millions of Americans once start 
a real campaign of thrift, our national wealth will so 
rapidly increase that we will be able to finance not only 
our own development but we will become a financial 
leader and world power. 


Jackson State Savings Bank 
























PAGE IN ** THE PATRIOT,” JACKSON, MICH,., INDICATES 


‘ATION OF NEWS ITEMS AND ADVERTISING 


The bank is the natural receptacle for the concrete result of thrift and when bankers combine in a 
there paturally results in the community 


an increased confidence in all banks. 
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Many Bankers in Every State Express Their 


UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEB., Jan. 12, 1916. 

“I am absolutely in accord with the thrift 

movement, and am only too willing to push 
the cause in my community.” 

Citizens State Bank, 
Ek. E. Butler, Cashier. 
BOWMAN, GA., Jan. 8, 1916. 
“Thrift Day,” February ‘3rd, interests us 


very much.” Farmers Bank. 
B. F. Burnette, Cashier. 
ROSWELL, N. MEX... Jan. 11, 1916. 


“We believe this is a good idea and intend 
to do our part towards pushing “=.” 
The First National Bank of Roswell, 
c. Hobbs, Asst. Cashier. 
SAVANNAH, GA., Jan. 15, 1916. 
“We are, of course, interested in Thrift 
Day.” 
Chatham Bank & Trust Company, 
F. W. Clarke, Vice-President. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1916. 
“It should interest everybody.’ 
Poughkeepsie Trust Company, 
Thomas W. Barrett, Treasurer. 
BLACKFOOT, IDAHO, Jan. 21. 1916. 
“We are giving all the possible publicity to 
the Thrift Day.” 
D. W. Standrod & Co., 
Cc. V. Fisher, Cashier 
WELLSVILLE, N. Y., Jan. 12, 1916. 
“We heartily endorse the idea.” 
Citizens National Bank, 
W. J. Richardson, President. 
AMERICAN FALLS, IDAHO, Jan, 19, 1916. 
“We are doing all we can to make Thrift 
Day at American Falls a success.” 
The First National Bank, 
Jay Gibson, Cashier. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.. Jan. 11, 1916. 
“This great forward movement to greater 
thrift on the part of the people is certainly 
appreciated by us. 
The Mechanies Savings Bank. 
Wilmot Castle, Sec. and Treas, 
DINON, ILL.. Jan. 18. 1916. 
“We are planning to take advantage of 
Thrift Day.” 
Union State Bank, 
kk, J. Countryman, Cashier. 
NORTIIWOOD, N. D.. Jan. 14. 1916. 
“We shall try to make this an important 
event.” 
The Citizens National Bank, 
J. L. Goeson, Asst. Cashier. 
EVANSTON, ILL., JAN. 7, 1916. 
“We shall be pleased to emphasize Thrift 
Day on February 3rd.” 
City National Bank, 
CC, N. Stevens, Vice-President. 
FORT RECOVERY, O., Jan. 13, 1916. 
“We will help to shove the good move 
along.”’ The Peoples Bank Co. 
E. N. Moore, Cashier. 
RADCLIFFE, IOWA, Jan. 12. 1916. 
“We will try to get this before the public.” 
Security State Bank, 
Hi. A. Drake, Cashier. 
GLOUCESTER, MASS., Jan. 13, 1916. 
“It impresses us as being an excellent idea.” 
Cape Ann Savings Bank, 
Daniel T. Babson, Treasurer. 


WAYNESBORO, PA., Jan. 17, 1916. 
“We are entirely in sympathy with an ef- 
fort to not only give publicity to Thrift Day, 
but emphasize it as much as we can.” 
The Bank of Waynesboro, 
M. E. Sollenberger, Cashier. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Jan. 11. 1916. 
“Banks in this city are inaugurating an ac- 
tive campaign in this connection.” 
The Springfield National Bank, 
Ralph A, Alden, Cashier. 
MORRISTOWN, TENN. Jan, 18, 1916. 
“We shall endeavor to give more publicity 
to Thrift Day. We need it badly in this sec 
tion.” 
City National Bank, 
J. N. Fisher, President. 
HARRISONBURG, PA., Jan. 12, 1916. 
“Boosting Thrift Day in our community.” 
The Peoples Bank of Harrisonburg, 
Thos. P. Berry, Cashier. 
FRANKLIN, MASS... Jan. 15, 1916. 
“T am heartily in favor of the movement and 
will give it all support possible in this vicin- 
ay. 
The Franklin National Bank, 
John E. Barber, Cashier. 
KINGMAN, ARIZ., Jan. 17, 1916. 
“We shall be glad to do everything we can 
to boost that day.” 
The Arizona Central Bank, 
J. T. Watkins, Asst. Mgr. 
KANSAS CITY, MO.. Jan. 11, 1916. 
“We are very heartily in sympathy with this 
movement and shall give it our unqualified 
support.”’ 
Commerce Trust Company, 
F, M. Staker, Mgr. Publicity Dept. 
PLANT CITY, FLA., Dec. 30, 1915. 
“National Thrift Day, February 3rd, I be- 
lieve is an excellent idea, and if carried out 
by the country at large, should mean consider- 
able to, not only the banks, but to every com- 
munity and individual.” 
Bank of Plant City, 
Harry H. Root, Vice-Pres. and Cashier. 
SEYMOUR, MO., Jan. 12, 1916. 
“It sounds good.” 
Bank of Seymour, 
Cc. H. White, Asst. Cashier. 
ORLANDO, FLA., Jan. 14, 1916. 
“We think that it is a cay tal idea and we 
would like to utilize it in regard to insisting 
on our friends and customers making it a 
Thrift Day in more ways than one, by open- 
ing up a savings account with us.” 
Orlando Bank & Trust Co., 
Geo. E. Nolan, Cashier 
HUNTINGTON, IND., Jan. 10, 1916. 
“I wish to state that we are going to take 
up the matter of Thrift vay. We will start 
the advertisement in tomorrow’s papers. 
Huntington County Bank, 
E. Ayres, Asst. Cashier. 
RISING SUN, MD., Jan. 17, 1916. 
“We are making an effort to have the day 
adequately observed here. We are very glad 
that this matter has been taken up. We de- 
sire to enter into it enthusiastically.” 
The National Bank of Rising Sun, 
Chas. §. Pyle, President. 





In a recent editorial in Tue BANKERS MaGazine reference was made to the unusual prominence 
given in the daily press to the doings of profligate spenders, This thrift movement is interpreted by 
many as constructive counter-influence far-reaching in its effect. 

Bankers in every state in the Union have not only influenced interest in Thrift Day observance, but 
have unqualifiedly endorsed the idea and practically ‘without exception seem to see the unusual oppor- 
tunities presented for drawing attention to their own business. The bank undoubtedly must be recog- 
nized as the chief beneficiary next to the individual. 
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Interest in Thrift Day and Help Observe It 


HILLSBORO, O., Jan. 10, 1916. 
“Do. onr share towards pushing a good thing 
long 
The Hillsboro Bank & Savings Co., 
. W. Evans, President. 
JONESBORO, LA., Jan. 20, 1916. 
“We think this Thrift Day a good idea.” 
Jackson Parish Bank, 
W. E. Jeffress, Cashier. 
BUCYRUS, O., Jan. 10, 1916. 
“We shall be glad to co-operate in the move- 
ment along this line, believing this to be an 
effort in the right direction.’ 
The Farmers & Citizens Bank and Savings Co., 
T. M. Kennedy, Asst. Cashier. 
ELKTON, MD., Jan. 11, 1916. 
“We think the Thrift Day idea is very good 
and are taking it up in this section as sug- 
gested.’ 
The Elkton Banking & Trust Co.. 
Irvin T. Kepler, Sec. 
GAGE, OKLA., Jan. 18, 1916. 
“We are taken with the idea and will add 
our might to this commendable cause.” 
The Farmers State Bank, 


J. A. Holt, Cashier. 
HOBART, OKLA., Jan. 14, 1916. 
“We like the idea.” 
Home State Bank, 
W. C. Kelsay, Cashier. 
IRON RIVER, MIC “i Jan. 5, 1916. 
“The idea strikes us, and we are inclined 
to make a special day of it.” 
The Miners State Bank, 
A. J. Whitford, Cashier. 
CLAREMORE, OKLA., Jan. 13, 1916. 


“We are 

Campaign.’ 
The National Bank of Claremore, 

G. D,. Davis, Cashier. 

MENOMINEE, MICH., Jan. 15, 1916. 

“It is our intention to stir up something of 

a commotion over Thrift Day on February 

3rd. and to that end we are planning a rather 

extensive advertising campaign, in fact the 

campaign is to begin on Monday next.” 

The Lumbermen’s National Bank, 


_ very much interested in this Thrift 


Wm. Webb Harmon, Cashier. 
AFTON, OKLA., Jan. 12, 1916. 
“We are very much interested in this move 
ment.” 


The Farmers State Bank, 
Geo. M, Reeves, Cashier. 
WEST GROVE, PA., Dec. 31, 1915. 
“Thrift Day we desire to push to the limit.” 
The National Bank of West Grove, 
M Pyle, Vice-Prest. and Cashier. 
BAKER, ORE. Jan. 13, 1916. 
“We will be pleased to encourage the pub- 
licity of same.” 
The _ First National Bank, 
G. Montgomery, Cashier. 
WESSINGTON SPRINGS. S. D., Jan. 19, 1916. 
“We are trying to make this a big day here.”’ 
Wessington Springs State Bank, 
Cc. H. Gall, Cashier. 
NEW KENSINGTON, PA., Jan. 10, 1916. 
“Will see that the movement is boosted in 
is community.’ 
The First National Bank, 
F. E. Pratt, Cashier. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 19, 1916. 
“We are heartily in accord with the idea.” 
Federal Trust Company, 
H. F. Richards, Treasurer, 
AMBOY, ILL., Jan. 15, 1916. 
“The plan is fine and I believe will not only 
<ive the bank publicity, but will help to open 
number of accounts, and we all know that 
ey come much easier after they once start.” 
Amboy State Bank, 
R. W. Ruckman, Cashier. 


and Treas. 


CHARLESTON, S. C., Jan. 13, 1916. 
“Whatever we can do to further this gen- 
eral movement we shall be pleased to do.” 
Enterprise Bank, 
Wilson G. Harvey, President. 
GEORGETOWN, 8. C., Jan, 15, 1916. 
“Of course, it would be well to set this day 
aside like other days and holidays.” 
Bank of Georgetown, 
W. D. Morgan, President, 
TYNDALL, 8. D., Jan. 19, 1916. 
“This is a good thing and we are willing to 
help get it before the people.” 
The First National Bank, 
Wm. Thompson, Vice-President. 
JAVA, S. D., Jan. 17, 1916. 
“The editor has agreed to do his part.” 
The First State Bank of Java, 
W. C. Hicks. Cashier. 
COMANCHE, TEX., Jan. 18, 1916. 
“Such a movement will mean much to the 
whole country and especially to our local peo 
ple.” 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
W. J. Cunningham, Cashier. 
PALACIOS, TEX., Jan. 17, 1916. 
are ready to enter the campaign.” 
Palacios State Bank, 
J. F. Barnett, Cashier. 
CHATHAM, VA., Jan. 14, 1916. 
“We will take the matter up and do what 
we can in this movement. as this is something 
that needs to be encouraged.” 


“We 


« 


Planters Savings Bank, 
oO, 8S. B. Yeatts, Cashier. 


CREWE, VA., Jan. 12, 1916. 
“Am deeply interested in the object of the 
move.” 
3ank of Crewe, 
. P. Agnew, Cashier. 
WASII., Jan. 18, 1916. 
lend our assistance to 


OLYMPIA, 
“We are pleased to 
this worthy movement.” 
The Olympia National Bank, 
F. Kenney, Cashier. 
WIS., Jan. 12, 1916. 
with the idea and 


NEILLSVILLE, 
“We are in sympathy 
think it is a good one.” 
First National Bank, 
Ray A. Clemens, Cashier. 
GRAND RAPIDS, WIS., Jan. 12, 1916. 
“The idea looks good to us and we will be 
glad to try and work it out.” 
The First National Bank, 
Earle Pease, Vice-President. 
WATERTOWN, WIS., Jan. 19, 1916. 
“We are heartily in sympathy with this 
movement and have been working it for some 
time.” 
Watertown, 
F. W. Gamm, Cashier. 
PINE BLUFF, ARK., Jan. 13, 1916. 
“We will try to have the high schools invite 
some one to address the boys and girls on 
the subject.” 
The ne «| & Planters Bank, 
Cc. Alexander, President. 


oneumias ILL., Jan. 12, 1916. 
“We will be glad to co-operate.” 
Gillespie Trust & Savings Bank, 
W. E. Schmidt, Cashier. 
BLOSSBURG, Pa., Jan. 22, 1916. 
“We would be very glad to take up the mat- 
ter and think the idea is a very good one.” 
The Miners National Bank, 


Sank of 


F. re Smith, President. 
HERRICK, 8. Jan. 13, 1916. 
“We are interested in the ‘idea.’ 
Bank of Herrick. 


T. B. Scroggs, Cashier. 
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BANKING OpporTUNITIES IN SouTH 
America. Special Agents Series No. 
106. A report to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, by William 
H. Lough, Special Agent. For sale 
by the superintendent of documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price, 20 cents. 


THs timely report, recently issued 

by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Washington, should 
be read by every banker and by every 
manufacturer who has even a remote in- 
terest in export trade. The title does 
not do full justice to the contents, for 
the report contains a great deal of in- 
formation which applies to all foreign 
banking or foreign trade financing. 
Moreover, the financial conditions and 
the business methods prevalent in South 
America are clearly presented with a 
view to explaining the fundamental dif- 
ferences between the banking practice 
of this country and the banking prac- 
tice of South American countries. 

The author of the report is William 
H. Lough, well known as a writer on 
financial topics. It is evident that Mr. 
Lough is familiar with financial meth- 
ods and has studied his subject from a 
practical point of view. In addition, he 
shows also the ability of the trained 
economist to dig below the surface and 
to base his conclusions on fundamental 
conditions. 

First of all, the report sketches the 
economic status of South America and 
the probable lines of development. Eco- 
nomically there are four distinct regions 
in South America— 

The Amazon basin; 

The River Plate basin (with which is 
included southern Brazil, a region 
that might be marked off as a fifth 
grand division) ; 

The West Coast, and 

The North Coast. 

Each one of these four divisions has 
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an economic life of its own, and prob- 
ably has closer relations with the United 
States and Europe than with any of the 
other three. Fifty per cent of the popu- 
lation, and a far larger proportion of 
the wealth of South America, are cen- 
tered in the River Plate region. Mr. 
Lough evidently expects this re- 
gion to continue developing with great 
rapidity, but he also looks forward to 
an important advance during the next 
few years along the west coast and pos- 
sibly along the north coast. 

In connection with his study of prob- 
able lines of development, Mr. Lough 
takes up the question of future invest- 
ment of American capital in South 
America. This question he thinks is in 
reality only a portion of the larger 
question as to whether this country will 
find it necessary and desirable, as one 
result of the war, to extend its capital 
investments into other lands. This 
question he answers in the affirmative 
and goes on to state that many of the 
leading financiers of the United States 
are convinced that “within the next 
few years (depending upon the course 
ard duration of the war and other fac- 
tors) the markets for foreign securities 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago and other financial centers, will 
become comparable to markets which 
formerly existed in London, Paris, Ber- 
lin and Antwerp.” This statement is 
qualified by the observation that the 
markets in the United States may not 
be as rich a source of supply of capital 
for other countries as the former Eu- 
ropean markets, but there will certain- 
ly be a striking change in the provision 
of capital for the countries in process 
of development. 

The first stage in a period of invest- 
ing in a foreign country, is the flotation 
of governmental loans of that country. 
We are just entering on that stage so 
far as South America is concerned. 
Without going into great detail, Mr. 
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Lough reviews the governmental securi- 
ties, railroad securities, other corporate 
securities and the land mortgage bonds 
of South American countries. It is his 
opinion that for the present we will do 
little more than take over new govern- 
ment issues and purchase some of the 
good South American securities now 
held by European investors. 

Two excellent sections of the report 
present in considerable detail the main 
facts as to the development of the Eng- 
lish and German banks in South Amer- 
ica. Mr. Lough is not in agreement 
with the idea frequently expressed that 
the German banks are in South America 
for political as much as for business 
reasons. It is his view that they have 
shown themselves to be soundly con- 
structed and well managed business en- 
terprises. 

The domestic banks are of more im- 
portance than they are sometimes rep- 
resented to be. According to Mr. 
Lough’s calculations, the percentages of 
commercial bank deposits kept in do- 
mestic banks in South America, are as 
follows: 


a Serre 60 per cent 
Uruguay ....... — 
Argentina ...... = 
eer So 
PU aecesew ene ni 
Paraguay 100 “ “ 
Ecuador 100 * 
Colombia ....... 100. “* 
Venezuela ...... 100 “ 


In view of the fact that an American 
bank has already opened branches on 
the East coast, and because of the prob- 
able development during the next few 
years of the west coast countries, two 
sections are devoted to special consid- 
eration of the banking situation in 
Chile and Peru. Mr. Lough discusses 
at some length the fluctuations in 
Chilean currency, which he evidently 
regards as unnecessary, and as main- 
tained in part by the selfish motives of 
certain classes which profit from a cur- 
veney of declining value. 

The banking and currency situation 
n Peru is interesting, and the factors 
vhich seem to create a favorable oppor- 
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tunity for an American bank in Peru 
are presented. 

The next sections of the report deak 
witk the conditions under which com- 
mercial banking is carried on, with 
notes on “Banking Practice” and with 
an attempt to estimate the earnings, ex- 
penses and profits of a new American 
bank if one were established. The dis- 
cussion of open accounts and unsecured 
credits is especially illuminating. Mr. 
Lough is of the opinion that the prac- 
tice of granting open credits is not im 
itself unsound, and in fact has many 
advantages. The calculations of earn- 
ings, expenses and profits are based on 
the percentages of profit-making assets 
to capital and of operai:ng expenses to- 
gross profits. Much interesting and 
valuable information as to expenses is. 
given. Mr. Lough does not present an 
overly optimistic estimate of net profits, 
which he calculates at say 5.8 per cent, 
making possible, perhaps, a four per 
cent dividend at the beginning. The chief 
gain to American banks entering the 
field, in Mr. Lough’s judgment, would’ 
come from the influence of their foreign 
facilities in building up domestic busi- 
ness. They should be well satisfied if 
their operations abroad do a little more 
than pay for themselves. 

Under the head of “Improvements in 
Foreign Trade Financing,” Mr. Lough 
discusses the various methods of facili- 
tating payments for exports and im- 
ports, and the present organization of 
export financing. The Federal Reserve 
Act has already made posible some 
marked improvements and others are 
in prospect. However, they are all 
likely to be temporary or ineffective 
unless an American owned banking or- 
ganization abroad can be built up. “A 
loose and shaky organization of corre- 
spondent banks, combined with reason- 
ably good discount and acceptance fa- 
cilities in New York, may serve as a 
makeshift while Europe is at war; it 
will be next to useless in meeting re- 
newed and strenuous competition after 
the war.” 

The final section of the report deals 
with “Entering the South American 
Field,” and is largely devoted to mak- 








ing an argument for an amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Act which will 
permit co-operation among national 
banks through their ownership of stock 
in a new class of international banks 
to be devoted wholly to foreign trade. 
Under the present act, which requires 
each bank to work alone, it is wholly 
out of the question for any bank out- 
side New York City to enter the foreign 
trade field. So far as the New York 
City banks are concerned, Mr. Lough’s 
inquiries have convinced him that little 
is to be expected of any of them except 
the National City Bank, which is mak- 
ing rapid progress in building up a for- 
eign organization. 

Mr. Lough thinks well of the possi- 
bility of co-operation in some form be- 
tween the capital and banking talent of 
North America, and the capital and 
banking talent of South America. It is 
clearly his belief that if the law were 
amended so as to permit greater free- 
dom of action and some degree of co- 
operation, the bankers in cities outside 
of New York would quickly get together 
and would provide the financial facili- 
ties which are demanded by exporters 
and importers. 

The report is based not only on the 
author’s sojourn of several months in 
South American countries, during which 
he talked with a large number of rep- 
resentative government officials, bank- 
ers and business men, but also upon all 
of the published information available. 

A useful list of sources of informa- 
tion as to South American banking and 
finance is appended to the report. 


Snort Tarks on Reta, SELLING. By 
S. Roland Hall. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls Co. (Price, 75 Cents 
Net.) 


HESE unconventional talks on re- 
tail selling, though not intended 
for bankers, nevertheless contain many 
hints that would be valuable to them, 
for the banker has the public for his 
customer just as the merchant does. 
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The suggestions are interesting and 
seem of a practical nature. 


LearRNING To Earn. By John A. Lapp 
and Carl H. Mote; with introduc- 
tion by Hon. William C. Redfield, 
Secretary of Commerce. Indianap- 
olis. The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
(Price, $1.50 Net.) 


O make education real and pass it 

around is the keynote of this book. 
It provides the definite plan of an edu- 
cation for all the people, adjusted to 
their actual conditions, qualifying them 
for their life work, fitting them for a 
complete life. 

This is a very complete and able 
treatment of vocational education—a 
subject now uppermost in the public 
mind. 


Tur Prorection or Neutrau Rieuts 
at Sea: Documents on the Naval 
Warfare; with an introduction by 
William R. Shepherd, Professor of 
History in Columbia University, 
New York: Sturgis & Walton Co. 
(Price, 25 Cents.) 


ITH these documents at hand, 

and with Professor Shepherd's 
lucid explanation of the principles in- 
volved one may gain a much clearer un- 
derstanding of the naval warfare now 
going on than is possible without such 
information. 


ParaGrarus on Turirr. By Frank C. 
Mortimer. New York: The Bank- 


ers Publishing Co. 


N the nation-wide movement for thrift 

it may be expected that a literature 
on the subject will develop. Already 
the book of proverbs has been written 
by Mr. Mortimer. These short, senten- 
tious sayings ought to be widely circu- 
lated, for they are of that incisive char- 
acter which will cut into the memory 
and become a part of one’s mode of 
thought. 














Foreign Banking and Finance 





European 


SUSPENSION OF THE 
BANK ACT 


ENGLISH 


HETHER or not the English 
Bank Act was actually sus- 
pended in the early days of 
the 1914 war crisis has been a subject 


of interest to bankers and_ financial 
students. The facts given below—the 
oficial communications being from a 


British “White Paper’—recently made 
public may throw some light on the 
matter. 


“August 1, 1914. 


“Sir:—We consider it to be our duty to 
lay before the Government the facts relating 
to the extraordinary demands for assist- 
ance which have been made upon the Bank 
of England in consequence of the threat- 
ened outbreak of hostilities between two or 
more of the great Powers of Europe. 

“We have advanced to the bankers, bill 
brokers, and merchants in London during 
the last five days upwards of £27,000,000 
sterling upon the security of Government 
stock, bills of exchange, etc., an unprece- 
dented sum to lend, and which, therefore, 
we suppose, would be sufficient to meet all 
their requirements, although the proportion 
of this sum which may have ben sent to the 
country must materially affect the question. 

“We commenced this morning with a re- 
serve of £17,420,000, which has been drawn 
upon so largely that we cannot calculate 
upon having so much as £11,000,000 this 
evening, making a fair allowance for what 
may be remaining at the branches, 

“We have not up to the present refused 
juny request for assistance], but having re- 
yard to the depletion of the reserve, we 
ear that unless we obtain authority to issue 

otes against securities in excess of the 
‘mount permitted by law it will shortly be- 
come necessary to curtail the facilities which 
inder present conditions we regard it as 
‘ssential to offer to the trade and commerce 
‘f the country.—We have the honor to be, 
ir, your obedient servants. 

“(Signed) WALTER CUNLIFFE, 
“(Signed) R. L. NEWMAN, 
“The Right Hon. the Chancellor 


Exchequer.” 


of the 


“Treasury Chambers, Whitehall, S. W., 
“August 1, 1914. 

“GENTLEMEN :—We have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of this 
day to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
regard to the extraordinary demands which 
are being made upon the Bank of England 
in consequence of the threatened outbreak 
of hostilities between two or more of the 
great powers of Europe. 

“In the circumstances represented, His 
Majesty’s Government recommend that, if 
the Bank of England shall find that, in 
order to meet the wants of legitimate com- 
merce, it is requisite to extend its discounts 
and advances upon approved securities, so 
as to require issues of notes beyond the 
limit fixed by law, this necessity should be 
met immediately upon its occurrence, and in 
that event they will not fail to make appli- 
cation to Parliament for its sanction. 

“No such discount or advance should be 
granted at a rate of interest less than ten 
per cent. and His Majesty’s Government 
reserve it to themselves to recommend, if 
they should see fit, the imposition of a high- 
er rate. 

“After deduction by the Bank, of what- 
ever it may consider to be a fair charge 
for its risk, expenses and trouble, the profits 
of these advances will accrue to the public. 

“We have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
your obedient servants. 

“(Signed) H. H. ASQUITH, 
“(Signed) D. LLOYD GEORGE. 
“To the Governor and Deputy Governor, 

“Bank of England.” 


The correspondence gives a third class 
of circumstances arising out of the sus- 
pension of that much-discussed statute. 
For the sake of preliminary clarity, 
these three classes may well be sum- 
marized: 

1847 and 1866 Crises.—Suspension of 

Bank act, but no actual breach of its 
provisions. 
1857 Crisis —Suspension of the Bank 
Act and breach of its provisions 
to the nominal extent of £2,000,000, of 
which only £928,000 ever got into the 
hands of the public. 

1914 Episode.—Private suspension of 
the Bank Act by a letter from the Gov- 
ernment, which remained undisclosed 
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for fifteen months; but no actual breach 
of the provisions of the statute, owing 
to the issue of currency notes, which 
were not a factor of the crises of 1847, 
1857 and 1866. 

With regard to the actual corre- 
spondence, it is worth while to observe, 
says the ‘Financial News,” that the let- 
ter from the Bank to the Government, 
dated August 1, 1914, is an almost ver- 
Latim reproduction of the similar com- 
munication emanating from the same 
source on May 11, 1866. Evidently it 
is not in lawyers’ offices that the “‘com- 
mon form” is found useful. “Old La- 
dies,” in Threadneedle street and else- 
where, are notoriously conservative. 
How close the parallel is in this instance 
may be seen by a study of the first three 
paragraphs of the text of the two com- 
munications side by side: 


“August 1, 1914. “May 11, 1866, 

*‘Sir,—We consider it “Sir,—We consider it 
to be our duty to lay our duty to lay before 
before the Government the Government the 
the facts relating to facts relating to the 
the extraordinary de- extraordinary demands 
mands for assistance for assistance which 
which have been made have been made upon 
upon the Bank of Eng- the Bank of England 
land in consequence of to-day in consequence 
the threatened out- of the failure of 
break of hostilities be- Messrs. Overend, Gur- 


tween two or more of ney & Co. 

the Great Powers of “We have advanced 
Europe. to the bankers, bill 
“We have advanced brokers and merchants 


to the bankers, bill in London during the 
brokers, and merchants day upwards of £4,000,- 


in London during the 000 sterling upon the 
fast five days upwards security of Govern- 
of £27,000,000, sterling, ment stock and bills of 
upon the security of exchange, &c., an un- 


Government stock, bills precedented sum to lend 
of exchange, &c., an in one day, and which 


anprecedented sum to therefore, we suppose, 
lend, and which, there- would be sufficient to 
fore, we suppose, would meet all their require- 
be sufficient to meet ments, although the 
all their requirements, proportion of this sum 
although the propor- which may bave been 
tion of this sum which sent to the country 
may have been sent to must materially affect 
the country must ma- the question. 
terially affect the ques- “We commenced this 
tion. morning with a_ re- 

“We commenced this serve of £5,727,000, 
morning with a_ re- which has been drawn 
serve of £17,420,000, upon so largely’ that 
which has been drawn we eannot calculate 
upon so largely that upon having so much 
we cannot calculate as £3,000,000 this even- 
upon having so much ing, making a fair al- 
as £11,000,000 this lowance for what may 
evening, making a fair be remaining at the 
allowance for what branches, 
may be remaining at . e bd * ° 
branches. | ment 

o Bee ) " 
“(Signed) I. L. He a 
“Walter Cunliffe, “Thos. Newman-Hunt, 
“R. L. Newman.” ‘Deputy-Governor.”’ 


The reply of the Government, signed 
by Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, 


is a much shorter communication than 


that which “Johnny” Russell and Mr. 
Gladstone sent to the Bank in 1866. It 
is quite obvious, however, that the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Lloyd George 
had the 1866 letter before them when 
they wrote from Treasury chambers on 
August 1, 1914. 

The result of the correspondence is to 
disclose the fact that the Bank virtually 
asked for a suspension of the Bank 
Charter Act, and that a permissive sus- 
pension was immediately granted by the 
Prime Minister and the then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Lloyd George. 
As on the earlier occasions, this suspen- 
sion, considered from the legal point of 
view, was, in effect, a permission to the 
Bank of England to disregard the law of 
the land upon an undertaking by the 
heads of the Government to secure a 
subsequent indemnity. That the in- 
demnity would have been obtained if the 
illegal acts had been committeed there 
can, of course, be no doubt. But, as a 
matter of fact the intervention of a 
Treasury note issue—an expedient un- 
tried in 1847, 1857 and 1866—brought 
a new factor of relief into the situation. 
Consequently the Governor of the Bank 
was in the comfortable position of hav- 
ing the trump card up his sleeve, though 
he was never under the necessity of 
playing it. Whether in such circum- 
stances the Governor of the Bank of 
England is justified in omitting to in- 
form the public of the fact that he has 
the trump card in such a safe place is a 
matter around which a good deal of dis- 
cussion is likely to center. 

The Treasury letter is dated August 
1. What happened during the ensuing 
week is still a matter of common 
recollection. But it seems clear that 
somebody began to have qualms about 
the expediency (or rather, perhaps, 
the strict legitimacy) of the antique 
and accepted method of suspending 
the Bank Act by means of the 
personal fiat of the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The Government therefore came to the 
conclusion that this irregular mode of 
action should be regularized and put 
upon a legal basis. This was done by 
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Section 2 of the Currency and Bank 
Notes Act, August 6, 1914: 

“3. The Governor and Company of 
the Bank of England and any persons 
concerned in the management of any 
Scottish or Irish bank of issue may, so 
far as temporarily authorized by the 
Treasury, and subject to any conditions 
attached to that authority, issue notes 
in excess of any limit fixed by law; and 
those persons are hereby indemnified, 
freed, and discharged from any liabil- 
ity, penal or civil, in respect of any is- 
sue of notes beyond the amount fixed by 
law which has been made by them since 
August 1, 1914, in pursuance of any 
authority of the Treasury or of any let- 
ter from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and any proceedings taken to 
enforce any such liability shall be void.” 

As long as this section stands the 
Treasury is endowed with statutory 
power to suspend the Bank Act. In 
1847, 1857 and 1866 the Treasury ac- 
tion was admittedly ultra vires, though 
performed in the certainty of a parlia- 
mentary indemnity. But there is now 
created a permanent power of suspen- 
sion capable of being legally invoked at 
any moment. The new provision is a 
kind of financial dispensing power. It 
is a very curious thing that this power 
to suspend the operation of a vital stat- 
ute, which was one of the principal 
bones of contention between our ances- 
tors and James II, should now have 
been virtually conferred upon a couple 
—aye, upon one—of His Majesty’s 
Ministers by a deliberate act of the Leg- 
islature. The irony of it might well 
make James turn in his grave—all the 
more so because of the utility of the ex- 
pedient to an institution born under the 
sceptre of James’ own intruding son-in- 
law. 

If the permissive suspension of 1914 
be counted as one, there have now been 
four suspensions of the Bank Act. In 
1847 the Treasury letter was signed by 
“Johnny” Russell and Sir Charles 
Wood; in 1857 it was signed by Palm- 
erston and Sir George Cornewall Lewis; 
in 1866 by “Johnny” Russell and the 
late Mr. Gladstone, and in 1914 by Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George. To 


“Johnny,” therefore, falls the unique 
honor of having figured twice in a Bank 
Act suspension. 


& 


BRITISH CAPITAL RAISED IN 
1915 AND IN OTHER YEARS 


OMMENTING on the amount of 
capital raised in Great Britain 
in 1915, “The Statist’’ (London) says: 


“Prior to the war the greatest amount 
of capital ever raised publicly in this 
country in a single year was in 1913, 
when the amount subscribed reached 
£248,000,000. Beyond this sum a great 
amount of capital was raised privately 
and expended upon house construction, 
factory extension, and other purposes. 
The year 1914 included five months of 
war, and in this period the amount of 
capital publicly subscribed was £539,- 
000,000. In 1915, when the nation had 
been at war for the entire year, the 
amount of capital subscribed has been 
£722,876,000. In 1913, £197,000,000 
of the total was money raised for co- 
lonial and foreign countries. In 1914 
the sum shown to have been raised for 
colonial and foreign countries was £159,- 
000,000, and in the past year it was 
£75,000,000. But a substantial part of 
the proceeds of the loans raised by the 
British Government since war began 
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have been re-lent to our allies and colo- 
nies, and the total sum of money lent 
by Great Britain to the rest of the world 
in 1914 was probably £250,000,000, and 
in 1915 nearly £350,000,000. To make 
the matter quite clear we set out below 
a statement of the approximate amount 
of capital publicly subscribed by Brit- 


ital of the Bank of Whitehaven, or 
£216,766 in all. The provisional agree- 
ment which has been made provides that 
the Whitehaven Bank shareholders may 
receive one-half of the purchase price 
in shares (of £12 paid up) of the Dis- 
trict Bank at £36 per share. It is 
pointed out that if they take half in 


Approximate Amount of Capital Publicly Subscribed for Home and Foreign Purposes 
in Past Three Years 


1915 
£373,000,900 


Home purposes* 
I.oans to India, the Colonies and 
foreign countries 


£723,000,00 


*Excluding treasury bills. 


ish investors and bankers in the last 
three years for home and foreign pur- 
poses. 


& 


ENGLISH BANK ABSORBED 


NOTHER step is taken in the ab- 

sorption of the smaller banks by 
the big in the proposed fusion of the 
Bank of Whitehaven with the Manches- 
ter and Liverpool District Bank, says 
the London “Economist.” This step 
will give the Manchester and Liverpool 
concern a stronger hold in the North 
Country. The purchasing bank is to 
pay in cash £22 per share for the cap- 
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Total Resources Over 
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PARIS - FRANCE 


350,000,000 


1913 
£51,000,000 


1914 
£289,000,000 


250,000,000 


£539,000,000 £248,000,000 


197,000,000 


District Bank shares and the other half 
is invested to yield five per cent. per 
annum, they will receive from the equiv- 
alent of every share £1 3s 10d per an- 
uum, in place of £1 2s 6d hitherto re- 
ceived. The District Bank dividend has 
been at the rate of 1714 per cent. per 
annum for each of the last 25 half-years, 
while the Bank of Whitehaven has paid 
1114 per cent. for 23 years, to 1914. 
The dividends of both banks are now 
paid free from income tax. The amal- 
gamation takes immediate effect, but 
prevision has been made for the declara- 
tion by the Whitehaven Bank of a di- 
viaend not exceeding 12s 6d per share 
for the last half-year. 

The deposits of the District Bank at 
June 30 last reached £28,505,432, and 
those of the Bank of Whitehaven to 
£645,012. The Bank of Whitehaven 
was established in 1837, and was one of 
the only remaining banks with a note 
issue of its own, which will now lapse. 


co 


LONDON BANK CLEARINGS IN 
1915 


HILE London clearings fell off in 

the past year, country clearings 

increased. The accompanying table 

shows the changes as compared with the 
preceding vear: 
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1914 1915 Dec. (—). 
Grand total £14,665,048,000 £13,407,725,000 —£1,257,323,000 
Town clearings 12,434,322,000 10,911,090,000 — 1,523,232,000 
Metropolitan clearings ........ 860,262, 300 929,064,000 + 68,802,000 
Country checks and clearings... _1,370,464,900 1,567,571,000 + 197,107,000 


The absence of the Stock Exchange to officers’ pension fund and £421,285 
settlements, the enormous decrease in or- carried forward. 
dinary capital issues, and the reduction 
of daily short-money transactions fully @ 
account for the drop in town clearings, 
says “The Economist.” THE SAVINGS BANK OF 
GLASGOW 
& HE statement of accounts submit- 
" ted to the eightieth annual meeting 
BARCLAY’S BANK TO MERGE of the trustees and managers of the 
WITH THE UNITED Savings Bank of Glasgow reflected the 
COUNTIES prosperity at present enjoyed by the 
working classes of that city. The bank, 
HE Treasury has given its sanction it was pointed out, has the distinction 
to an issue of capital stock by Bar- of being the largest savings bank in the 
clay’s Bank, enabling Barclay’s to amal- country, the funds at its credit being 
gamate with the United Counties Bank, considerably more than the combined 
which merger the Treasury vetoed last 
October. This action by the Treasury 








is regarded as indicating the influence 
of a broader personality in the Treas- 


ury Department and closer touch with Banco de July 15, 1995 


Lusiness opinion. 





Established 


Guatemala 


e cx" Guatemala 


Directors 
: . , ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGS 
LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND eS 
C. GALLUSSER, Manager 
BANK 


Authorized Capital’ $10.000,000.00 
Capital + or and paid up byt wrt 

y : ‘5 Reserve Fan 8.025,4:25.44 
HE directors of the London City | Goanecncy Fund 1°000'600.00 
and Midland Bank, Limited, have Foreign Correspondents 


reported that the profits for the year New York: Messrs. G. Amsinck & Co.,; 


. . ea . ‘ . * * Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co.; The Na- 
ended December 31 last, including tional “City Bank’ of “New. York. “Saw Fran- 
[197] ORR 7 cisco, Cal: The Anglo andon Paris Na- 
£421,285 brought forward, amounted to ee Ee Fae ‘Francisco. New Orleans 
552.262 — 1e . "" The Whitney-Centra National Bank. Mex. 
11,552,262. : They have also recom ico: Banco Nacional de Mexico Paria: 
mended a dividend for the last six Messrs. de Neutlize & Cie. London: Deutsche 
; Bank (Berlin), London Agency; London County 
months at the rate of eighteen per cent. & Westminster Bank, Ltd. Hamburg: Deutsche 
Bank Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens & 

per annum, payable on February 1, Sohne, Mengrs. Schroder, Gebruder 

hic] ‘ “> _ ae 4 Mr. Carlo Z Thomsen. Madrid; 
which, with the interim dividend at the Garcia Calamarte & Cia. Barcelona: 
ia 5 eee’ aie . : Garcis-Calamarte & Cia.; Banco Hispano 
same rate paid in July last, amounts, Americano. Milano: Credito Italiano. 


less tax, to £745,804, applying £642,- Agundieste Gusteneia 

860 to writing down investments, £30,- Antigua Puerto Barrios Escuintla 

( ioe . Jutapa Zacapa Mazatenango 
100 to building redemption fund and Pochuta Coban Ocos 


rs > , ° ° Coatepeqne Retalhuleu Tumbador 
£20,000 to officers’ pension fund, leaving Livinoston Salama eels 


£11 3,598 to be carried forward. General Banking Business, Special At- 
The dividend for the year 1914 was tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 


at the same rate, £20,000 being applied | 2"4 betters of Credit. 
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amounts of the next two largest savings 
banks in Great Britain, Lord Provost 
pects who Be mange at the meeting, 


of the comme nein aie were be- 
ing taxed fifty per cent. by the Govern- 
ment, it would not be unfair to compel 
the working classes to save fifty per 
cent. of their extra earnings in this time 
of national stress. 

The report for the year ended No- 
vember 29 showed that the number of 
new accounts opened during the year in 
the ordinary department was 43,086 
and in the investment departments 
1,022. The number opened in the pre- 
ceding year in the ordinary department 
was 39,343 and in the investment de- 
partments 1,310. The number of de- 
posits was 937,422 and the number of 
payments 403,677; number of Govern- 
ment stock purchases by depositors— 
War loan 13,835, other stocks 44, sales 
of stock 53. The total transactions 
were thus 1,355,031, or an average num- 
ber of 26,058 per week. The deposit 
transactions in the ordinary department 
of amounts not exceeding £1 were 461,- 
271, or nearly one-half of the total num- 
ber. The deposits in the ordinary de- 
partment were £3,259,093, an increase 
for the year of £284,246. The deposits 
in the investment departments were 
£260,904. The payments in the ordi- 
nary department were £3,049,671, an 
increase for the year of £87,930; trans- 
fers from the ordinary department to 
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Government stocks bought by deposi- 
tors—War loan £712,039, other stocks 
£4,940. The payments in the invest- 
ment departments were £479,236, of 
which it was estimated that sums 
amounting to £250,000 were withdrawn 
for investment in the war loan. The 
balance due depositors at the end of the 
year, including £300,397 of interest 
added to depositors’ accounts, was £11,- 
719,513, a decrease for the year of 3144 
per cent. This decrease was considera- 
bly more than balanced by transfers to 
the war loan. 


& 


TO SHORTEN BANKING HOURS 
IN LONDON 


ROM the purely financial stand- 

point the most important state- 
ment in the report of the Clerical 
and Commercial Employments Commit- 
tee, appointed to consider what steps 
should be taken to replace men with- 
drawn for military service, which has 
been recently issued in London, is that 
which refers to the working hours of the 
banks. Communications received by the 
committee indicated that the difficulties 
which will be caused by the loss of staff 
(due to enlistment) might be lessened 
if the hours during which the banks are 
open to the public were shortened, and 
that the banks would be disposed to con- 
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sider favorably a proposal to that effect. 
At the instance of the committee the 
Home Secretary addressed a letter to 
the committee of the clearing bankers 
inviting them to consider the suggestion, 
and the committee are now informed 
that the clearing bankers have decided 
in favor of earlier closing and are en- 
gaged in considering the scheme for car- 
rying it into effect. This is the first 
official intimation that a decision with 
regard to early closing had been actu- 
ally reached, although it was generally 
understood that the innovation had been 
agreed upon. It is expected that the 
earlier closing hour (3 o'clock), which 
will refer to the metropolitan area, will 
come into force shortly. 


& 


LLOYD’S BANK ENLARGED 


LOYD’S Bank has leased _ the 

ground floor and the first floor of 

the Equitable Life Building in the 

Place de l’Opera, now occupied by Tif- 

fany’s. Tiffany’s will go to the present 

Lloyd’s Bank offices at 26 Avenue de 
l’Opera, storing part of its stock. 

The large increase in the clientele of 
Lloyd’s Bank, especially among Ameri- 
cans, is attributed to the fact that it did 
not take advantage of the moratorium 
during the critical weeks of the Ger- 
man advance. A special American de- 
partment has been organized. 
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BANK SHARES IN LONDON 


N common with all other high-class 

investments, says the “London Econ- 
omist,” bank shares had suffered a tre- 
mendous fall in price from the war. At 
the first outbreak the market was para- 
lyzed and business at a_ standstill. 
Then, as it became evident that the 
Government would support the joint- 
stock banks through all their difficulties, 
a certain amount of public interest in 
the shares was shown, and a slight im- 
provement in prices took place. As the 
war proceeded, however, and the nature 
of the probable demands for war money 
was realized, investment was checked 
and shares of so purely an investment 
character were naturally neglected. The 
result is a very considerable drop in 
the market price of the shares, and 
(despite a fall in dividends) a rise in 
the general level of yields. This fall 
does not indicate a decline of public con- 
fidence in the banks, but merely a cessa- 
tion of investment and a natural desire 
to put money into Government securi- 
ties. Before the joint-stock banks lies 
many a difficult problem, and the man- 
agers will need to combine caution and 
courage in a high degree if they are to 
give all the help they may to the State 
now and after the war is over, but there 
is no reason to feel more gloomy about 
their future than we must feel about any 
commercial concern in Europe. 

Indeed, in some ways the English 
banks are more obviously strong today 
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than ever before, for they have been 
through an unparalleled ordeal without 
a failure of strength, and financial con- 
cerns that could stand in August, 1914, 
are not likely to fall in any subsequent 
crisis. We know now that the Govern- 
ment cannot afford to let the banking 
system collapse, and whatever trials 
may be ahead of the banks, it is unlikely 
that. while war lasts active Government 
support would fail them. 

Another favorable point which de- 
serves the attention of bank sharehold- 
ers is the fact that Consols have now 
been for the most part converted into 
a security with a redemption price. In 
view of the long, weary years of depre- 
ciation and the regular half-yearly ex- 
penditure of profit on writing off the 
waste on Government and other securi- 
ties, this is certainly encouraging. The 
advantage has been paid for heavi- 
ly, but, for all that, is a great advan- 
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tage, and no one will benefit from the 
change more than the big joint-stock 
banks. 


& 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


CERTAIN amount of satisfaction, 

says the “London Statist,” has 

been expressed that the value of our im- 
ports in October has been no more than 
£67,792,000, in comparison with £70,- 
293,000 in September and as much as 
£76,117,000 in July, and inferences 
have been made that this decline indi- 
cates greater economy in consumption in 
this country. One wishes that one could 
take this view of the matter, but un- 
fortunately the facts do not altogether 
square with the theory. The decline in 
our imports in October was due in part 
to the lightness of our imports of wheat 
and flour, the quantity of wheat import- 
ed being only 5,000,000 ewt., against 
nearly 8,000,000 cwt. two years ago, 
and the quantity of flour imported be- 
ing no more than 829,000 ewt., against 
1,235,000 ewt. in October 1913. Now, 
the drop in our wheat and flour imports 
has not been due to economy. It arises 
from the fact that American farmers and 
dealers in wheat expect to sell this 
year’s crops at higher prices than have 
recently been current, and have been 
holding back supplies. Last year the 
financial pressure in all the wheat- 
growing countries forced wheat upon 
the market early, but this year there is 
no financial pressure in those countries ; 
indeed, the prosperity of farmers is so 
great owing to the high prices at which 
they have sold their last year’s crop and 
at which they are able to sell this year’s 
crop also, that they are exceptionally 
well able to hold their crops for a time 
if they regard prices as unsatisfactory. 
We notice that the Board of Trade has 
assumed that the small imports of wheat 
recently was due to the difficulty of ob- 
taining charters for the carriage of 
wheat, and that it has commandeered 
ships to carry wheat. If the Board of 
Trade will look into the matter more 
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closely we think they will find that the 
recent small arrivals of wheat here arise 
not only from the dearth of shipping, the 
seriousness of which we recognize, but 
also from the abundance of money in the 
agricultural countries, and to the conse- 
quent ability of the farmers in those 
countries to hold their wheat for what 
they now regard as satisfactory prices. 


August, August, 
1914, 1915. 
Rs. Rs. 
(lakhs). (lakhs). 


Exports of merchandise,+ 
including re-exports.... 
Imports of merchandise+. 


9,78 
12,93 


15,1l5a 


Excess of exports over 
imports 


Net imports of gold+.... 
Do. silvery 


Net imports of treas- 

ure 
Council 
India 


bills 


bills on London 


India 


Sterling 
sold in 


kinfaced rupee paper (net 
imports) 

Interest on enfaced rupee 
paper 


Rate of exchange........ 15.994 15.964 


+Exclusive of Government transactions. 
« Includes Rs. 44 lakhs, being the value of 
wheat exported on Government account. 


The council bills paid in India in Au- 
gust, 1914, and 1915, were all paid 
through the treasuries. Since wheat ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom are being 
financed by government, the demand for 
council bills is, according to capital, less 
than what might have been anticipated. 
As regards enfaced rupee paper, 3,65,- 
900 rupees represented the amount of 
paper enfaced to London and 6,21,300 
rupees that retransferred from London 
in August, 1914, while in August, 1915, 
5.45,000 rupees represented the amount 
of paper enfaced to London and 30,67,- 
700 rupees, the amount retransferred 
from London. 


Asiatic 
HONG KONG BANKING CORPO- 
RATION DIVIDEND 


ADE GARDNER, New York 
agent for the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, has re- 
ceived a wire from the head office of the 
corporation at Hong Kong, as follows: 
“Subject to audit the final bank divi- 
dend for the year ended December 31, 
1915, will probably be forty-three shil- 
lings per share, and in addition, bonus 
of five shillings per share, both subject 
to deduction of income tax, making a 
total dividend for the year of £4 11s.” 


& 


BANKING CONDITIONS IN 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 


N analyzing the customs statistics of 

the trade of the Tientsin district for 
1914, Consul General Fred D. Fisher 
says: 

“The foreign banking in this district 
is done through strong banking institu- 
tions of British, French, Belgian, Ger- 
man, Russian, and Japanese nationali- 
No American bank is operating 
here. Practically all bills in the trade 
between the United States and this dis- 
trict are drawn on London in pounds 
sterling. In nearly all cases where 
credits are settled in United States cur- 
rency or bills of exchange are drawn 
in United States dollars, a discount of 
one-half to two per cent is realized. 
This condition is doubtless due to 
the fact that practically all bank 
transactions between the Far East and 
other parts of the world are cleared 
through London, the debit balance of 
America’s trade being used to offset the 
credit balance of Europe’s trade with 
the Orient. 

“The establishment of an American 
bank in this district, providing it was 
strong enough to meet the opposition of 
the other banking institutions, would be 
of great assistance in the extension of 


ties. 
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American trade and interests here in ne- 
gotiating American bills, facilitating 
credits, etc. Such an institution would, 
however, probably experience consider- 
able difficulty in establishing itself, un- 
less American trade interests both here 
and in America gave it active support. 

“The Mexican dollar has_practically 
passed out of circulation here, having 
given place to the native currencies, the 
Pei Yang dollar and the Yuan Shih 
K’ai dollar, which have a value of about 
two cents under the Mexican dollar. It 
is also observed that the note issues of 
the various foreign banks that formerly 
circulated in the interior markets where 
foreign trade is maintained have been 
replaced by the note issues of the native 
banks. 

“An American banking institution, to 
be of any material assistance in the ex- 
tension of American trade, should be 
strong enough to hold its own with the 
banking institutions of the other coun- 
tries operating in this district. It should 
be in a position to extend credit, against 
proper securities, to both native and 
American representatives of American 
goods, to assist in financing worthy in- 
dustrial undertakings and concessions 
in the hands of American interests, and 
to participate in national and provin- 
cial loans.” 


& 


Latin America 


BRANCH BANKS IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


OMMENTING on branch banking 

in South America the National 
City Bank of New York says in a re- 
cent trade letter: 

About one year has now elapsed 
since the branch of the National City 
Bank of New York was opened at 
Buenos Aires, this being the first of 
the six branch banks that have thus 
far been established by this bank in 
foreign countries, under the authority 
of the Federal Reserve Act. The 
branch at Rio de Janiero was opened 


in March, 1915, and since then its sub- 
branches at Santos and Sao Paulo, im- 
portant cities of Brazil. August 1, 
1915, a sub-branch of the Buenos Aires 
office was opened in Montevideo, and 
on August 23 the West Indian Branch 
at Havana, Cuba. In Havana, a going 
institution, The Banco de la Habana, 
with $1,000,000 capital, which had been 
in existence six years, was taken over, 
but the other branches are new banks. 
The aggregate amount of capital al- 
lotted to these branches in compliance 
with the provision of the Federal Re- 
serve Act is $3,000,000, but the alloca- 
tion is useless and the provision of law 
unfortunate. Evidently there can be no 
limitation upon the liability of the bank 
for its branches; it is necessarily and 
inevitably behind them in all their ob- 
ligations, and inasmuch as they are in 
competition with banks of large capital 
it would be better to have no sugges- 
tion of a limited responsibility. The 
British banks in South America name 
only their home capital. 

When the policy of establishing 
branches in foreign countries was de- 
termined upon it was known of course 
that all the fields under consideration 
already had ample banking facilities 
ior the present volume of domestic busi- 
ness, and that, in addition to the local 
banks, British, German, French, Span- 
ish and Italian banks were well estab- 
lished with branch offices, and compet- 
ing sharply in all lines. It was known 
elso that an American bank operating 
under the restrictions of the national 
banking system would be at a disadvan- 
tage in some respects in competing with 
banks which are allowed greater free- 
dom of action, banking customs in these 
countries being quite different from in 
the United States. Other difficulties, 
incidental and inevitable in the estab- 
lishment of branches in strange fields, 
se far from headquarters, were antici- 
pated and have been realized. Never- 
theless, what has been accomplished, 
viewed as a beginning and a founda- 
tion for future efforts, is sufficiently 
encouraging to justify persistence in the 
policy. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 





EASTERN STATES 
New York City 


—The first concerted effort by na- 
tional bank officers to comply with that 
provision of the Clayton anti-trust law 
directed against interlocking director- 
ates was begun at the annual meetings 
ef the stockholders, held last month. 

Although the new statute does not be- 
come effective until October 1 there was 
a general disposition to follow out at 
this time the instructions contained in 
the act. In some cases the matter was 
postponed until a later date. This will 
make necessary calling special stock- 
holders’ meetings. 

Among the more important banks 
where changes in the directorates were 
influenced by the Clayton law were the 
National City Bank, the National Bank 
of Commerce, the First National Bank 
and the Chase National, on whose 
boards were several directors of other 
banking institutions. The operation of 
the act will also cause many changes in 
the boards of trust companies. In 
such institutions as the Bankers Trust 
Co., the Guaranty Trust Co. and the 
Astor Trust Co., on whose boards are 
many national bankers, the directors 
will relinquish their affiliations with the 
state institution rather than with their 
national bank. 

Private bankers also come under the 
law, so far as their relations with na- 
tional banks are concerned. This will 
affect certain members of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. William H. Por- 
ter is a director of the Chemical Na- 
tional Bank, Thomas W. Lamont is on 
the First National board and Henry P. 
Davison is a director of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank. J. P. Morgan is not a 
director of any banking institution, hav- 
ing resigned his membership on such 
boards two years ago, when public sen- 


timent was aroused by the criticism of 
interlocking directorships and their pos- 
sible evils. 

Among the prominent national bank 
officials who retired from bank boards 
were Frank A. Vanderlip, A. Barton 
Hepburn, Albert H. Wiggin and Francis 
L. Hine. Mr. Vanderlip resigned from 
the boards of the National Bank of 
Commerce, the Riggs National Bank of 
Washington and the Farmers Loan and 
Trust Co. The only bank board on 
which he now serves is the National 
City, of which he is also president. 

Mr. Hepburn, who is chairman of the 
Chase National Bank, retired from the 
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board of the First National, and Mr. 
Wiggin, president of the Chase, re- 
signed from the Bank of Commerce 
beard, along with Mr. Hine, president 
of the First National, and W. A. Simon- 
son, a vice-president of the National 
City Bank. Other changes that took 
place last month were 


American Exchange National Bank— 
John F. Browning, George Legg, James A. 
Smith and Edgar J. Nathan were added to 
the board. 

sank of New York (N. B. A.)—W. S. 
Coffin, P. 'T. Dodge and E. L. Hopkins were 
elected directors to fill vacancies. 

Battery Park National—Alfred Romer 
succeeds Max N. Norman on the board. 

Bayside National—William Teller added 
te board. 

Bronx National—Martin Saxe retired from 
board. 

Chase National—James N. Hill succeeded 
his father, James J. Hill, as a director. New 
additions to the board included Charles M. 
Schwab, Daniel G. Jackling and Frank A. 
Sayles. 

Citizens’ 


Central National—Henry A. 
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Cesar and Howard F. Clark a:kiced to board. 

Coal and Iron National—! ord I{unting- 
ton elected to board. 

First National of Jamai:a—William H. 
Kniffin, Jr., succeeded the Jate John H. EI- 
dert as director. 

First National of Ozone Park—E. A. Gil- 
lespie retired from board. 


Garfield Natiers'! ‘ins: 3B. Duke sue- 
ceeded Charies and Arthur A. 
Srow and Samuel .\danis were added to 


hoard, 

Greenpeint National of Brooklyn—Peter 
Declger and Samuel Horowitz elected direc- 
tois; James A. MecCassidy, George A. Mor- 
rison, Julius Siegelman and George H. 
RKtowe retired. 

Hanover National—Henry W. Howe elect- 
ed to board. 

Harriman National—Frederick Phillips, 
vice-president, elected director in place of 
Robert M. Gallaway. 

Irving National—Harry E. 
president, made a director. 

Liberty National—Frank N. Bethell suc- 
ceeded his father, U. N. Bethell, as director, 
and Alexander M. Hall succeeded Z. S. Free- 
man. 

Mariner Harbor National, Borough of 
Richmond—S. Bedell succeeded W. R. Com- 
fort as director. 

Merchants Exchange National—Herman 
D. Kountze succeeded P. C. Lounsbury as 
president, latter being made chairman of 
board. 


Ward, vice- 


Nassau National of Brooklyn—Adrian 
Van Sinderen succeeded Harold T. White 
as director. 

National Butchers and Drovers’ Bank— 


Edward T. Howland elected to board to fill 
\ acancy. 

National City Bank—William Copper 
Proctor, president of Proctor & Gamble 
Co., added to board. New assistant cash- 
iers appointed included John G. Scatter- 
wood, William J. Birdsall, J. Lowry Dale 
and H. J. Dreher. James E. Denning was 
appointed the bank’s European representa- 
tive, and Mauritz W. Pyk, Scandinavian 
representative. 

New York County National—W. H. Noyes 
succeeded P. R. de Florez as a director. 

Richmond Borough National—G. S. Hol- 
bert succeeded William Smith as a director. 

Ridgewood National—Frederick Sprower 
succeeded A. W. Newman, vice-president. 

Sherman National—William  Eittington 
succeeded C. A. Spalding. 

Tottenville National—Ira J. Horton suc- 
ceeded William Smith. 


—On January 3 the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York began acting as the 
fiscal agent of the Government under 
the designation made by Secretary Mc- 
Adoo on November 24, effective from 
and after January 1. 
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The customs receipts for the day and 
those of the First, Second, Third, and 
part of the Fourteenth Internal Revenue 
Districts, comprising all of the City of 
New York and some outside territory, 
were deposited in the Reserve Bank in- 
stead of in various banks that have here- 
tofore received them in rotation. Exist- 
ing Government balances in fourteen 
banks in the city were withdrawn and 
deposited in the Reserve Bank. They 
aggregated about $1,400,000. 

The Reserve Bank also began re- 
ceiving on deposit from out-of-town 
members for immediate credit at par, but 
subject to final payment by the Treas- 
urer of the United States, all Govern- 
ment warrants and checks drawn on the 
Treasurer of the United States. These 
include pay checks, pension payments, 


and similar items, which go out all over 
the country. 

For the present member banks in the 
city will collect such items through the 
Sub-Treasury as heretofore. When the 
facilities of the Federal Reserve Bank 
for handling Government deposits have 
been further developed, city member 
banks will be notified that Government 
warrants and checks may be sent to the 
Reserve Bank through the Clearing 
House, subject to final payment by the 
Treasurer of the United States. 


—aAt the annual election of the Met- 
ropolitan Savings Bank Jonathan Cur- 
rey, who has been president of the bank 
for a period of thirty years, declined 
re-election. He has been succeeded by 
Augustus Schnell Hutchins. 

Mr. Currey came to the Metropolitan 
Savirgs Bank in 1886 as a trustee, his 
special work being mortgage loan inter- 
ests. In October, 1893, he was elected 
secretary and in 1898 president, in 
which capacity he has served to the 
present time. 

Mr. Hutchins has long been identified 
with the institution, becoming a trustee 
in 1883, second vice-president in 1898 
and first vice-president in 1908. Mr. 
Hutchins is a member of the firm of A. 
S. & W. Hutchins, and is the son of 
Waldo Hutchins, one of the fourders 
of the bank, incorporated in 1852. 

William Sherer, manager of the New 
York Clearing House, was elected first 
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vice-president, and R. D. Andrews sec- 
ond vice-president. 


—The year 1915 was one of the most. 
successful in the history of the Chem- 
ical National Bank. In ordinary years 
the Chemical National pays a dividend 
of fifteen per cent. upon its capitaliza- 
tion of $3,000,000. In 1915 the bank 
declared an extra dividend of five per 
cent. making an aggregate of twenty 
per cent. paid to the bank’s stockhold- 
ers in the form of dividends during the 
vear. 

On December 31 the Chemical Na- 
tional states that it has deposits amount- 
ing to $38,397,245. In its  state- 
ment of a year ago, the bank re- 
ported $29,081,513 in deposits. A com- 
parison of these two reports indicates a 
nost substantial increase in business and 

» a noteworthy testimonial to the abil- 
‘vy and efficiency of its officers. The 
‘crease in deposits during the vear 

115 as shown by these two reports 


amounts to $9,315,732, or more than 
thirty-two per cent. 

In its last statement this bank re- 
ported loans and discounts of $33,494,- 
996; U. S. and other bonds, securities, 
etc., $1,967,953; banking house $855,- 
000; exchange, due from banks, etc., 
$5,096,536; due from U. S. Treasurer 
$148,500; cash $4,306,475; Federal Re- 
serve Bank $3,814,968. Capital $3,- 
000,000 ; surplus and profits $7,911,285 ; 
circulation $450,000. Total resources 
$49,770,907. 


—Gates W. McGarrah, president of 
the Mechanics and Metals National 
Bank, has been elected president of the 
New York Produce Exchange Bank. 
Plans are under way for the consolida- 
tion of the two banks, the Mechanics 
and Metals Bank interests having al- 
ready acquired control of the Produce 
Exchange Bank. The latter operates 
several branches, and when the process 
of absorption is completed the Mechan- 
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TO BANKS SEEKING A PROFI- 
CIENT PUBLICITY MANAGER 


FINANCIAL PUBLICITY 
MAN of widely recognized 
proficiency, now engaged more 
particularly with internal. banking 
efficiency, would consider a_per- 
manent association as advertising 
manager for a large institution. 
Address, Advertising Manager, 
Tue Bankers MaGazine. 




















ics and Metals will be the second na- 
tional bank in this city to have branches, 
the first being the Chatham and Phenix, 
which some time ago took over the Cen- 
tury Bank with its dozen branches. 

John R. Wood, president of the Prod- 
uce Exchange Bank, has been made vice- 
president. Thomas B. Nicholls has 
been appointed cashier and Charles H. 
Tomkins assistant cashier. 


-J. P. Morgan has been re-elected 
by the board of directors of the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank as a mem- 
ber of the Federal Advisory Council, to 
represent the national banks of the Sec 
ond District. Mr. Morgan is the only 
private banker to be chosen to the coun- 
cil. Last year he attended only a 
few of the meetings, which have been 


held in Washington, because of illness 
and lack of time at his disposal by rea 
son of the negotiations of the $500,000, 
000 Anglo-French loan. It is said that 
during the current year Mr. Morgan 
expects to be able to take part at all 
of the meetings of the council. 


—In its last financial statement dated 
December 31, 1915, the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Co. showed total 
assets of $94,564,560.78 and deposits of 
$76,786,034.58. This company has a 
capital of $2,000,000, a 
$4,000,000 and undivided 
$241,608.11. 


surplus of 
profits of 


Oscar L. Gubelman, of the firm of 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, has recently 
been elected director in the Washington 
Railway and Electric Co., the Potomac 
Electric Power Co., the City and Sub- 
urban Railway of Washington and the 
Georgetown and Tenallytown Railway 
Co. 


-The State Superintendent of Panks 
reports that the savings banks of the 
State gained $18,311,202 in deposits 
last year, bringing total deposits up to 
$1,791,524,601. 


—At a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York held the following directors 
were elected to serve for three years: 


Charles H. Allen, Caleb C. Dula, 








ADRIAN H. MULLER & SON 


55 WILLIAM STREET, Corner of Pine Street, NEW YORK 


AUCTIONEERS 


The Business of Banks, Bankers, Investors and Dealers in Securities 
generally, receives prompt and careful attention. 


STOCKS AND BONDS AT AUCTION 
REGULAR AUCTION SALES OF ALL CLASSES OF STOCKS AND 
BONDS EVERY WEDNESDAY 


Real Estate at Public and Private Sale 


Prompt Returns on all business entrusted to us 




















(Condensed) Statement of the Condition of 


THE 


Chemical National Bank 


NEW YORK 
ESTABLISHED 1824 


At the close of busi , December 31st, 1915 


Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 





JOS. B. MARTINDALE, President JAMES L. PARSON, Assistant Cashier 
H. K. TWITCHELL, Vice-President EDWARD H. SMITH, Assistant Cashier 
FRANCIS HALPIN, Cashier 1. B. HOPPER, Assistant Cashier 


DIRECTORS 
FREDERIC W. STEVENS ROBERT WALTON GOELEt ARTHUR ISELIN 
W.EMLEN ROOSEVEL' WILLIAM H. PORTER JOSEPH B. MARTINDALE 
AUGUSTUS D. JUILLIARD CHARLES CHENEY HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Twans and Discounts. ...... .. $33,494, 996.88 Capital Stock ‘ paacueien 3,000,000.00 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 150,000.00 ‘Surplus fand......--... - 7,000,000.00 
Bonds, Securities, ete.. . 1,517,953.72 : F 
Totai capital and surplus......... #10,000,000.00 
Undivided proftits......... . 911,285.10 
Due from Banks , 1,401,954.64 National bank notes outstanding 450,000.00 
Exchanges for clearing house, etc 3.694,582.07 State bank notes outstanding 

(issued previous to 1863)... ... 10,833.00 
Reserved for taxes. 


Banking-house nna 855,000.00 


Due from U.S. Treasurer 148,500.00 
Five per cent. redemption fund. . 22,500.00 
Accrued interest receivable. 63,976.36 Deposits, viz: 
Individuals, 

Cash on hand : firms and cor 
vat porations... $34,015,407.01 
Bpeeie. .«.00<-. #4,004,555.00 
Banks, bankers 

and trust com 

panies....... 4,381,838.05 
Federal Reserve Bank. _ 3,814, 968.83 - 38,397,245.06 


Legal tender notes 301,922.00 


aa 6,996475.00 


#40, 770,907.50 #49,770,907.50 


Accounts Invited Facilities Unexcelied 

















Library Tower Two Golf Courses 
DANIEL 8S. WHITE, PRFSIDENT 


THE “TRAYMORE “cy 


THE LARGEST FIREPROOF RESORT HOTEL IN THE WORLD 





The Spirit of America at Play : Magnitude and Cheerfulness 


Restaurant Traymore 
The Promenade in the Marble Exchange 
Three Decks Fronting the Boardwalk and the Ocean 


Belvedere Submarine Grill 


ATLANTIC 


Evening Musicales Cloister Garden 
JOSEPH W. MOTT, MANAGER 




















Robert W. Goelet, William A. Harri- 
man, Gates W. McGarrah, G. M.-P. 
Murphy, Thomas F. Ryan, Charles H. 
Sabin, John A. Spoor and Albert 
Strauss. 

Of these all are former directors 
and were re-elected, with the exception 
of Caleb C. Dula, president of the Lig- 
gett & Myers Tobacco Company, and 
Albert Strauss, of the firm of J. & W. 
Seligman, who were elected to fill 
vacancies. 


—R. E. Saunders, New York agent 
of the National Bank of South Africa, 
Ltd., has received a cable advice from 
London that branches of the bank have 
been opened at Delarey in the Trans- 
vaal and Keéiroad in the Cape Province. 

This bank has now close upon 300 
branches in South Africa. 


—After a service of twenty-three 
years as president of the Continental 
Trust Co., now merged in the New York 
Trust Co., Otto T. Bannard resigned 
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January 19, 1916, to assume a newly 
created position as chairman of the 
board and of the executive committee. 
He will continue in the active ad- 
ministration of the company’s affairs. 
Mortimer N. Buckner, who began 
work under Mr. Bannard in the Con- 
tinental Trust Co. as an office boy 
at $6 a week, was elected president of 
the New York Trust Company. He 
has been fourteen years in going 
through the various departments. James 
Dodd was promoted from treasurer to 
a vice-presidency, succeeding Mr. Buck- 
ner in that capacity, and Charles E. 
Haydeck was appointed treasurer. 
Harry Forsyth was made assistant 
treasurer and Joseph A. Flynn an as- 
sistant secretary. The present company 
grew out of a merger of the Continen- 
tal Trust Cumpany with the New York 
Security and Trust Company in 1904. 


—A booklet entitled “The Mortgage 
Business of the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Co., Bond and Mortgage 
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TITKE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


and the New York 


Co. 
Investors’ Corporation” has recently 
been issued by these institutions. As 
the title implies this booklet explains 
the mortgage business of these institu- 
tions and their special service to in- 
vestors. 


Guarantee 


—At a meeting of the stockholders 
of the American Exchange National 
Bank held January 11 the old board 
was re-elected to succeed themselves, 
and John S. Browning of Browning, 
King & Co., George Legg of New York, 
Edgar J. Nathan of Cardozo & Nathan, 
attorneys, and James A. Smith of Cal- 
houn, Robins & Co. were added to the 
board. 


—At a special meeting of the Guar- 
anty Club, composed of officers and em- 
ployees of the Guaranty Trust Ca. 
of New York, held on January 20, R. 
B. F. Randolph, assistant chief clerk of 
the company, was elected president to 
suceed H. R. Wohlers, who has resigned 
to become associated with C. J. Wrights- 
man, 

Mr. Randolph has been an active 
worker in the Guaranty Club for several 
years. He has been connected with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. for more than 
15 years, during which time he has 
worked in various departments, and his 
election to the presidency of the club is 
a most popular one. 

The Guaranty Club has a membership 
of over 600 and is very active, both so- 
cially and in educational and welfare 
work, It holds periodical outings, the- 
atre parties, an annual dinner and only 
recently gave a dance on the main floor 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. build- 
ing which was attended by more than 
550 couples. The Thrift Fund main- 
tained by the club for the encouragement 
of systematic saving by its members 
‘mounts to more than $80,000. 


—According to the statement issued 
by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York in response to the call of the 
“tate Superintendent of Banks, the total 
resources of that institution on Decem- 
ber 81, 1915, were $505,736,104.18. 


Schenectady Trust Co. Building 
Schenectady, N. Y. 











BANWKERS ENGINEERING CO. 
Architects, Engineers and Builders 


It is just as important for 
you as it is for us to have 
our organization com- 
pete for the work on 
your new bank building. 
Every bid we make is a 
guaranteed bid backed 
by a bond and if you 
have not reached the 
bidding stage our advice 
may save you thousands 
of dollars. 


Let us send you our 
special circular on bank 
construction. 


BANKERS ENGINEERING 
ComMPANY 


NO. 106 EAST 19TH STREET 
NEW YORK 

















Ask Your Stationer for 


Bankers Linen Bankers Linen Bond 


Made in Flat Papers, Typewriter Papers and Envelopes 





They are fully appreciated by the discriminating banker desiring high grade. 
serviceable paper for correspondence and typewriter purposes 


SOLE AGENTS 


F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 
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This represents a gain of $236,000,- Orleans and also the German American 
000 in one year. The deposits increased ‘Trust and Savings Bank, both of which 
in the same period from $211,000,000 to in 1914 were consolidated with the 
$418,000,000—a gain of $207,000,000 in Canal-Louisiana Bank and Trust Com- 


the twelve months. pany under the name of the Canal Bank 
These are the highest figures ever re- and Trust Co., of which Mr. Breton 

ported by the Guaranty Trust Co., and, became first vice-president and a di- 

incidentally, have never been ex-_ rector. 

ceeded by those of any trust company Mr. Breton has been active in the 

in the world. Louisiana Bankers Association, serving 


The Title Guarantee and Trust 
Co. and the Bond and Mortgage Guar- 
antee Co. have issued a pamphlet en- 
titled “Why the Demand for Brooklyn 
Mortgages is so large.” ‘This booklet 
in an interesting and readable way de- 
scribes the advantages of the Brooklyn 
mortgage. 


Grayson M.-P. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York, has been elected a di- 
rector of that institution. 


Albert Breton, vice-president of the 
Canal Bank and Trust Co. of New 
Orleans, has become associated with the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
and will be the special foreign repre- Pa ee 
sentative of that institution. - ae aes ‘sap 

SPECIAL FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE, GUARANTY 

Mr. Breton began his banking career TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 

in 1892 with the Comptoir National 
d’Escompte in Paris and was connected 
in various official capacities with their as its vice-president in 1908 and as 
foreign branches in London, Calcutta president in 1909. During the past 
and Bombay. He also has had busi- three years he has made a special study 
ness experience in. Japan, China and of Central and South American bank 
Brazil. In 1905 he organized the Ger- ing business, and in 1913 organized the 
man-American National Bank of New Banco Atlantida, which has branches in 
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TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


American Real (state (ompany 


FOUNDED 1888 
General Office, 527 Fifth Avenue, New_York City 





Condensed Balance Sheet at close of business 
December 3lst, 1915 


ASSETS 
Real Estate—Land and Buildings...................cccceeee $24,627,745.93 
SsGGS:: “TORRE TEOTURNON TOs onc csc cccevscscinessvees 9,952,970.00 
Net Valuation of Real Estate Owned....................0005 $14,674,775.93 
I SS ole. ewe e be 2 aan een eeeae $1,025,603.98 
Securities of Other Companies.................. 335,901.00 
Leasehold Property in New York City........... 20,000.00 
————— 1,381,504.98 
a ee ee I a aos ot ns cnt case ea ssunesebesanr 408,459.37 
Accounts and Bills Receivable and Interest Receivable, due 
tt PE -bicdccnncedis -decBtcle bounties dudgacnaeeewabe 220,945.38 
Bae ee ee: SO, GB ano 6 o-5. 0 ko hob ccascdvakdéesices 87,675.46 
EY Ss Sus con aa Wied bo as a es A wa mete ee ea $16,773,361.12 
LIABILITIES 
6 per cent. Coupon Bonds and Certificates—Fully Paid........ $7,849,989.44 
G per cent. Accumulative Bonds and Certificates—Installments 
paid in and Interest accrued thereon.................... 5,719,462.20 
ED 6d50500656.06d 06S edhe nnenedidedaeaeenes 74,615.21 
Reserves for final payments on Real Estate, Building Con- 
tracts and Completed Bulidimgs. ....cccccscceccccccccces 186,034.29 
Interest on Mortgages—Accrued but not due................ 144,195.37 
Interest on fully paid Bonds, etc., Accrued but not due....... 190,751.28 
All other Liabilities—Accruals, etC.........cccccccccccccces 31,302.01 
$14,196,349.80 
Capital Stock—7 per cent. Preferred Stock...... $1,855,400.00 
CE TRIE ib vcrescwersessees 151,100.00 
ND oie Sarena haa Nd de inekeaican NN eas awe 570,511.32 
—________ 2,577,011.32 
ED or kak Adeedaeisecdee kar A deseo ReAeS $16,773,361.12 


Cumulative preferred stock dividends have 
not been paid or accrued since April 15, 1915. 


Detailed Statement certified to by Appraisers and Public Accountants 
will be mailed upon request. 


OFFICERS: 
Epwarp B. Boynton, President WririraMm B. Hincktey, Vice-Pres. 
Austin L. Barncocx, Vice-Pres. & Treas. Crarence S. SHumwar, Secretary 
Cunton T. Miurer, Ass’t Treasurer Francis H. Sisson, Advg. Counsel 


Ricuarp T. Lincrey, C. P. A., Consulting Accountant 


R. T. Woop, Counsel 
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the principal commercial centers of 
Spanish Honduras, C. A. 

Mr. Breton is treasurer of the New 
Orleans Assqciation of Commerce, a 
member of the committee on securities 
of the New Orleans Clearing House, 
and chairman of the New Orleans Exe- 
cutive Committee of the National 
Foreign Trade Convention which was 
held in New Orleans on January 27, 
28 and 29. 


—At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Fifth Avenue Bank held 
last month Theodore Hetzler was elected 
president of that institution. Mr. Hetz- 
ler entered the employ of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank twenty-five years ago, first 
acting in the capacity of a messenger. 
Now, at the age of 40 he is said to be 
the youngest president of a prominent 
New York bank. The Fifth Avenue 
bank for years has enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being a training school for promi- 
nent bankers. Four men who began 
their banking career as messengers in 
this bank are now members of the board 
of directors. These are: James G. Can- 
non, H. B. Fancher, the newly elected 
vice-president; William H. Porter of J. 
P. Morgan & Co. and Mr. Hetzler. 

Five years ago Mr. Hetzler was made 
cashier of the bank and two years later 
was elected to the vice-presidency. Mr. 
Hetzler succeeds A. S. Frissell who has 
been president of the bank for many 
years. He is succeeded in the vice- 
presidency by H. B. Fancher. Mr. Fris- 
sell declined re-election at the last meet- 
ing of the board and was unanimously 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. The new board consists of the 
following: Gardner Wetherbee, A. S. 
Frissell, John D. Crimmins, James G. 
Cannon, Thomas S. Van Volkenburgh, 
William H. Porter, H. B. Fancher, 
Henry R. Ickelheimer, Howard C. 
Smith, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr., Alfred 
FE. Marling and Theodore Hetzler. 


—Charles M. Schwab, president of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co.; Daniel C. 
Jackling of San Francisco, president of 
the Utah Copper Co., and Frank A. 
Sayles, textile manufacturer and presi- 
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dent of the Slater Trust Co. of Paw- 
tucket, R. I., have been added to the 
board of directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. James J. Hill of the 
Great Northern Railway resigned and 
his place was given to his son, James 
N. Hill. 

The board of the Chase has been 
temporarily increased from eight to 
eleven. Later in the year it is expected 
that Francis L. Hine, George F. Baker, 
Jr., and John J. Mitchell, the latter of 
Chicago, will resign, and that the board 
will consist again of only eight mem- 
beis. The Chase Bank stockholders, in 
the selection of directors, have found 
difficulties because of the provision in 
the law restricting the number of non- 
resident directors to not more than 
twenty-five per cent. of the total. It 
was said that the stockholders were 
desirous of having Vice-President 
Samuel H. Miller and Edward R. 
Tinker serve as directors, but that they 
could not be elected because both of 
them live in Jersey, and their addition 
would carry the non-resident member- 
ship to more than the prescribed limit. 


—The Metropolitan Trust Co. has 
added an _ additional vice-president 
to its list of officers. James F. Mc- 
Namara, trust officer of the company 
since 1904, was elected as third vice- 
president and trust officer at the annual 
meeting of the board of directors. 

Mr. McNamara’s twenty-nine years 
of service in the trust company field 
began in 1887 when as a boy he secured 
employment with the former Atlantic 
Trust Co. He was advanced through 
the various grades and was in charge 
of the trust department of that com- 
pany when the Atlantic Trust Co. was 
merged in 1903 into the Metropolitan 
Trust Co. 


—Harold J. Dreher, assistant cashier 
of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been made an as- 
sistant cashier of the National City 
Bank, New York. Starting as a bank 
messenger at 19 years of age, he has 
through ability and application reached 
at 26 the managership of the bond de- 











Jon NS- 
ANVILLE : 
SERVICE 





Specialized Departments 
for Bank Lighting 


and Bank Acoustics 


Johns-Manville Lighting Service 
comprises three general departments. 


Mitchell Vance Co. Fixtures and Bronzes 
I. P. Frink Co. Diffused Lighting Systems 


Gill Bros. Co. Parian Glassware for 


direct, indirect and semi-indirect lighting 
use. 

Under the guidance of this complete light- 
ing service. every bank lighting requirement 
is met and the correct installation assured. 
We_have equipped hundreds of Banks. 





Johns- Manville 
Acoustical Treatment 


eliminates all clatter and other distracting 
noises from banking rooms and offices. 


The installation of this treatment will 
neither involve costly changes nor interfere 
with your business activities. 


Ask any J-M Branch Office about these 
departments. 


H.W. Johns-Manville Co. 


Atianta Columbus Memphis Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Denver Milwaukee Portland 
Boston Detroit Minneapolis St. Louis 
Butfalo Galveston Newark Salt Lake City 
Chicago Indianapolis New Orleans San Francisco 
Cincinnati Kansas City New York Seatile 
Cleveland los Angeles Omaha Toledo 
Louisville Philadelphia 


1 Dominion Bank, Toronto, Canada. 

2 Banker~ Trust, New York City. 

3 Great Hall at College of City of New York. 

4 Alleghaney County Soldiers Memorial Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
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partment of one of the oldest and 
strongest banks in the Northwest. Two 
years later he was made assistant 
cashier of the same bank and at the age 
of 31 is again selected to fill an im- 
portant place in the banking world. 
In 1913 he was selected from a mem- 
bership of nearly 14,000 bank men to 
act as president of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, in which position he 
led the institute to new lines of en- 
deavor and achievement. His service 
on national committees of the institute 
is well known and his host of friends 
will unite in bidding him God-speed in 
his new and enlarged field of endeavor. 


—F. Monroe Dyer and Andrew A. 
Smith, Jr. together with William G. 
Atkinson, George G. Moore, Jr., and 
Willard R. Cox, special partners, have 
formed a partnership under the name 
of F. M. Dyer & Co. to deal in high 
grade investment securities. All were 
formerly of N. W. Halsey & Co. The 
firm’s offices will be at 24 Broad street. 


—The Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York has prepared a _ revised edi- 
tion of its Federal Income Tax booklet, 
which contains the full text of the law, 
annotated and thoroughly indexed. It 
also carries a summary of the Treasury 
Department rulings affecting individuals 
and fiduciaries, with a comprehensive 
index which enables the layman to 
quickly and conveniently locate any 
particular feature of the law concern- 
ing which he may desire information. 
The Guaranty Trust Co. is distributing 
this booklet upon request to those af- 
fected by the law or interested in its 
provisions. 


—Frederick Pierce, formerly man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office of N. W. 
Halsey & Co., has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the eastern offices 
of that firm, with headquarters in New 
York. 


—It is reported that William J. Woll- 
man, one of the most widely known of 
the younger school of financiers, and 
among the best posted on conditions 
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relative to the security markets, is to 
retire from the managing partnership of 
J. S. Bache & Co., bankers and mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Wollman is forty-eight years old 
and has spent twenty years in the 
financial district. He came to New 
York in 1898 from the West. He en- 
tered the bond business, and, after a 
successful two years, joined the firm 
from which he will soon retire. 


& 
Philadelphia 


—‘“The banking power of the coun- 
tiy,” says the Franklin National Bank 
of Philadelphia in its January trade 
letter, “is the greatest we have ever 
known; the prosperity of the farmer 
end the laborer is far beyond anything 
they have heretofore experienced. With 
great banking power, prosperous farm- 
ers and fully employed and well paid 
labor, we have a combination of three 
factors which can mean nothing else 
but a tremendous forward stride in 
1916 for the United States of America 
and all of its people.” 


& 


Pittsburgh 


—Speaking of conditions in the Pitts- 
burgh district the Peoples National 
Bank of Pittsburgh said in its January 
trade letter: 

“An idea of the real state of the iron 
and steel industry may be had when 
it is stated that preparations have been 
made for starting the last of the blast 
furnaces located in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, which have not been in operation 
for many years. These preparations 
have been made despite the fact that 
the output of iron in the last quarter of 
1915 surpassed the maximum ever be- 
fore recorded in this or any other coun- 
try. Pig iron is not made to go into 
storage, but for current use. The de- 
mand for finished products may be ap- 
preciated when it is stated that the un- 
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filled orders on the books of the Steel 
Corporation at the opening of 1916 (as- 
suming an increase in December cor- 
responding with the gain in the month 
immediately preceding) exceeded 8,000,- 
000 tons, the largest ever reported. 
Furthermore, the general condition of 
the industry may be appreciated when 
it is said that the average price of 
finished steel is now the highest in eight 
years. 

“It is needless to say that in Western 
Pennsylvania at least—if not in the 
United States as a whole—the state of 
the steel trade is a reliable indicator of 
industrial conditions generally; that 
maximum activity in this industry in- 
volves maximum employment of labor, 
and this in turn involves maximum earn- 
ing power and spending power.” 


& 
Buffalo 


—The accompanying table shows in a 
graphic manner the significant deposit 
growth of the Bank of Buffalo during 
the past two years: 


Jame 4, BOIB........000 $9,281,297.40 
eS  Peeereery 11,109,487.54 
Dee. 94, WSUS 2.00 cccee 13,705,550.36 
Dec. 31, 1915 ......... 20,589,672.86 
& 
Albany 


—‘“The last fiscal year was not only 
one of the most eventful years in the 
history of the Banking Department of 
the State of New York, but promises 
to be memorable as an epoch-making 
period in the financial history of the 
United States,” asserts Superintendent 
of Banks Richards, in his report on 
banks of deposit and discount, which 
was transmitted to the Legislature at 
its opening session, January 5. 

Superintendent Richards refers to 
the disturbances in the financial world 
following the outbreak of the European 
war resulting in the closing of the 
Stock Exchange, and the precautions 
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which were taken to meet the unusual 
situation which developed. 

“The state institutions,” the Superin- 
tendent said, “have apparently emerged 
from this period of trial with prospects 
of more successful operation and of 
greater usefulness and service to the 
agricultural, business and commercial 
interests of the state than heretofore. 

“The close of the fiscal year presented 
a complete antithesis of the beginning. 
There was throughout the state, as well 
as throughout the country, a revival of 
business along practically all lines, and 
the greatest optimism prevailed. The 
Stock Exchange had reopened and its 
daily transactions were making new rec- 
ords. In fact, owing to the great in- 
crease in the apparent value of certain 
stocks formerly scarcely known, as a 
result of war orders, there developed one 
of those wild speculations which usually 
result in equally violent collapse in 
values, but again the real conservatism 
and business foresight of the financial 
leaders of the state and Nation were 
displayed in their control of conditions. 

“Attention was forcibly called to the 
absolute impossibility of foreseeing all 
the possible results of the European cat- 
acylsm, and various measures adopted 
to stem a speculation that threatened to 
become a mere gamble. As a result, a 
halt seems to have been called upon un- 
due speculation, and, under wise and 
sane leadership, the financial resources 
of the country and state are being mar- 
shaled to meet whatever emergencies 
the future may bring forth, to fortify 
and confirm the enviable position in 
the business and commerce of the world 
which the country has now attained, 
with the assured result of paving the 
way for future progress.” 


& 


-Banks of York City and County, 
Pa., are prospering according to a recent 
issue of the “York Dispatch,” which 
says: 

“Twenty-three million five hundred 
and twenty-two thousand five hundred 
and seventy-seven dollars are the im- 
pressive figures of the aggregate de- 
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posits in the banks of York city and 
county during the year 1915. They 
stand out the more striking when com- 
pared with the figures of 1914, such 
comparison revealing a gain of $1,376,- 
562 for the year. The increase is the 
greatest ever recorded by the forty-one 
local banks, the best previous showing 
having been that of last year, when a 
gain of $1,250,000 was recorded. 

“Never so much as this year, has the 
annual compilation of these statistics 
for ‘The Dispatch’ revealed the sta- 
bility of York county’s wealth. With 
manufacturers complaining of depressed 
business conditions, with some industries 
operating on reduced time, or with re- 
duced forces, York countians have yet 
found themselves able to add to their 
money in bank. Temptation to remove 
money from the banks and invest it in 
stocks and bonds has never been greater 
than during the present period of war 
inflation of securities, yet the banks of 
York county have gone steadily on gain- 
ing in the volume of their holdings. 

“If the report gives any reflection of 
prosperity not at its height, it is in 
the showing of the city banks. These 
hold deposits amounting to $11,857,628, 
as compared to $11,339,323 last year. 
This gain of $518,305 for the year falls 
considerably short of that of $1,013,- 
$23, which was made in 1914 over 1913. 

“But the banks of the county out: 
side of York have more than made up 
the deficiency in increase. Their total 
deposits this year amount to $11,664,- 
949, as compared to $10,806,690 in 
1914. While the deposits of these 
banks outside the city showed last year 
a gain in deposits of $236,690 over 
1913, they this year show a gain of 
$858,359 over 1914. 

“The grand total for banks of the 
city and county is shown to be $33,160,- 
577. Last vear it was $31,908,509, the 
gain being $1,252,068. The increase re- 
vealed last year over 1913 was $884,- 
509, which, though quite substantial, 
was not much more than two-thirds of 
the amount of this vear’s gain. Again 
York city has not quite done its share 
this year, the footings of $17,503,627 
being a gain of $423,416 over 1914, as 























INVESTING IN ADVERTISING IS AS SURE AS INVESTING 
IN GOVERNMENT BONDS—IF YOU ARE AS CAREFUL IN 
SELECTING YOUR MEDIUM AS YOU ARE IN SELECTING 
YOUR GOVERNMENT.—From ‘‘Where Investment Succeeds and 
Speculation Fails.’’ 


Investment 


—has six different meanings, according to 
the Standard Dictionary. 


The first of these six applies to advertising 
as well as to finance. 

THE LITERARY DIGEST has given a relatively 
modest financial house a national reputation 
and a national business. 


It has brought valuable customers to old 
houses whose names are widely known. 

THE DIGEST is read more carefully than 
any other magazine. Its Department of In- 
vestments has more influence. 


Its 450,000 subscribers are either in the 
investment buying class or counting the days 
when they will be buying securities. 


THE DIGEST is the most necessary publica- 
tion to the most intelligent, the most prosper- 
ous people in America. 

It has a Quality circulation—a_ circulation 
without waste. 


The|iterary Digest 


Possibly you haven’t read ‘‘WHERE INVESTMENT SUCCEEDS AND 
SPECULATION FAILS.’’ Itis better than it sounds, as was 


said of grand opera. Shall we send it to you? 
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METROPOLITAN TRUST co. 


40 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
MAVERICK SQUARE, EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


Assets, $4,250,000 


OFFICERS 


CHANDLER M. WOOD, President 


WILLIAM H. STICKNEY, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


WALTER 8S. CRANE, Vice-President 
FRANK F. COOK, Sec. & Asst. Treas. 


HERBERT T. GREENWOOD, Apst. Sec. 


Solicits the Business of Individuals, Firms, 
Correspondence relative to Boston and New England Business 


OC eG UE 


Corporations and Trustees 
invited 
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compared to a gain of $491,711 Jast 
year over 1913.” 


& 


NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 


—With the recent opening of the 
Paul Revere Trust Co.’s new of- 
fices in Copley square the banking fa- 
cilities of the Back Bay will be notably 
improved. Particular attention is to be 
paid in the new rooms to looking after 
the accounts of women and household- 
ers, and it is claimed by the manage- 
ment that much of the inconvenience of 
the busier down-town section may be 
avoided by using the branch which is 
in the Wesleyan Building. Particular 
stress is laid upon the advantage of 
renting a safe deposit box up-town for 
the keeping of household valuables and 
personal effects. 


—The First National Bank has is- 
sued another of the series of booklets 
entitled ““The Wealth of America.” The 
present pamphlet describes ‘Minerals 
and Metals.” It is shown that in the 
production of iron and steel the United 
States leads by a wide margin followed 
by Germany, Great Britain, Russia and 
France in the order mentioned. 


—‘‘The best way to study the in- 
come tax is to study its history; by 
knowing what has led up to it we shall 
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be able to form an intelligent opinion as 
to what it is likely to accomplish when 
properly applied in the future,” says 
the National Shawmut Bank in a 
pamphlet entitled “A State Tax on In- 
comes.” This pamphlet contains a very 
careful and scholarly study of the his- 
tory of the income tax. 


—At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Puritan Trust Co., 
Frederick W. Stockman was elected 
president to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of John D. Long. The other 
officers and directors were re-elected. 


—Frank J. Carens, who has been re- 
cently elected treasurer of the Old 
South Trust Co., to succeed R. H. Bean, 
who has resigned to become treasurer 
of the Casco-Mercantile Trust Co. 
of Portland, has been for the last four 
years treasurer of the Hibernia Savings 
Bank of Boston. Previous to that time 
he was connected for a number of years 
with the First National Bank of New- 
buryport. 


& 


Portland, Me. 


—On January 1 the Casco National, 
one of the oldest banks in Portland, 
Maine, and the Mercantile Trust Co. 
of that city, consolidated their business 
and will hereafter be known as the 
Casco-Mercantile Trust Co. of Port- 
land. 


The new institution begins business 
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with deposits of $8,000,000 and is to 
occupy the premises now used by the 
Casco National Bank, after extensive 
alterations are completed. The board of 
directors represent the largest interests 
of the commercial life of the city and 
the new institution will be one of the 
largest in the state. 

Frank L. Rawson, formerly the com- 
mercial superintendent for the New 
England Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. and a man of wide business ac- 
quaintance, will be the vice-president of 
the new company. 

Robert H. Bean, who for fourteen 
years served the National Union Bank 
of Boston in nearly every department 
and who has for over a year been treas- 
urer of the Old South Trust Co. 
of Boston, will be the treasurer. Mr. 
Bean holds an enviable record in the 
American Institute of Banking, having 
served on many committees and acting 
as chairman of its executive council in 
1913-1914. He was elected president 
of the institute at the recent San Fran- 
cisco convention. 


& 


Hartford 


—The City Bank and Trust Co. 
of Hartford, Conn., has moved into its 
magnificent new home at the corner of 
Trumbull and Asylum street. 


& 


—Frederick A. Lines, who has been 
president of the Savings Bank of An- 
sonia, Conn., since 1910 has sent in 
his resignation to the board of directors 
of that institution and has been suc- 
ceeded by William A. Nelson. Mr. Nel- 
son was formerly secretary and treas- 
urer of the bank. He will be succeeded 
by F. T. Rolfe, who has been connected 
with the bank in the capacity of chief 
clerk for the past fifteen years. 


—The Middlesex County National 
Bank of Middletown, Conn., has merged 
with the Middletown National Bank of 
that city. The Middletown National 
will take over the business of the Mid- 
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dlesex Bank, and in the liquidation of 
the latter bank the stockholders will 
receive about 105 for their shares. It is 
planned to enlarge the board of di- 
rectors of the Middletown bank and also 
increase the number of officers. 

According to the statements of the 
banks submitted to the Comptroller of 
the Currency, as of November 10, the 
principal items of the Middletown Bank 
were: Capital, $369,300; surplus and 
profits, $225,840; loans and discounts, 
$740,991; deposits, $1,112,906, and 
cash and reserve, $572,130. Middle- 
sex County National: Capital, $175,- 
000; surplus and profits, $39,564; loans 
and discounts, $272,935; deposits, 
$441,990, and cash and _ reserve, 
$172,394. 

The Middletown National is one of 
the oldest banks in the state, having 
been chartered in 1795. 
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Capital, $1,000,000 


Located at the ““Gateway of the South’’ 


Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 46 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 


South. 


This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 


Richmond, Virginia 


Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited 


National State and Gity Bank 


WM. H. PALMER, President 


WM. M. HILL, Vice-Presidcnt 


J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 


JULIEN H. HILL, Cashier 








SOUTHERN STATES 
Richmond 
[Special Correspondence] 


—Bankers of Virginia are keenly 
interested in the session of the state 
legislature, which convened in Rich- 
mond January 12, as a number of meas- 
ures of vital importance to the financiers 
are to be considered. One of the vexing 
questions to be taken up will be to de- 
termine the authority of the State Ex- 
aminer of Records. 

Recently the State Examiner of Rec- 
ords demanded a list of all interest de- 
positors in the banks of Richmond, that 
he might check these against the tax 
receipts of the depositors and ascertain 
if proper report had been made to the 
assessors. The bank officials denied the 
right of the examiner to demand this in- 
formation and the matter was appealed 
by the examiner to the local board of 
review. The latter agreed that the 
banks were right in declining to give this 
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information and suggested that the mat- 
ter be taken up with the legislature and 
a positive understanding reached on the 
subject. The banks will stubbornly 
fight any general demand for a list of 
depositors, but express a perfect wil- 
lingness to give any information asked 
for in any specific case. 

The legislature will also be asked to 
pass a law preventing state or city of- 
ficials from borrowing money from a 
bank in which the official funds are kept. 
The penalty will be to deprive the bank 
from having any such deposit and the 
cficial who borrows the money will lose 
his position and be subject to a fine or 
imprisonment. 

There is considerable money in the 
banks of the state the ownership of 
which is unknown to the bank officials. 
In some instances this money has been 
on deposit for fifteen or twenty years 
and all efforts of the bank officials to 
locate the owners have been unsuccess- 
ful. A bill will be introduced providing 
for the disposition of this money as fol- 














icws: one-fourth to the pensioning of 
Confederate soldiers’ widows; one- 
fourth to the pensioning of public school 
teachers; one-fourth to the betterment 
of primary schools and one-fourth to the 
betterment of country roads. 

There will also be a measure intro- 
duced to modify the present law, which 
will provide for a minimum charge of 
fifty cents for the handling of small 
notes where the legal rate of six per 
cent. would not amount to that much. 
The bankers contend that it is just as 
much trouble and requires the same 
clerical work to handle a note for $10 
for thirty days as a note for $10,000 for 
three months. The opinion prevails that 
the members of the General Assembly 
will readily understand the importance 
of the measure and will pass it without 
opposition. 


—The interlocking directorate clause 
in the Clayton law was not considered 
in the election of boards of directors of 
the national banks of this city January 
11. The members were elected without 
any thought of affiliation with other in- 
stitutions and in nearly every instance 
the old members were re-elected. 

The fact that the Clayton law does 
not become operative until October was 
the reason the banks here ignored the 
provisions of the new law that prohibits 
a director in a national bank from act- 
ing in a similar capacity in a state bank. 
Bank officials in Richmond are hopeful 
that the law will be amended so as not 
to interfere with the dual work of di- 
rectors of the banks. 

While there was only one change in 
the membership of the boards, there 
were several additions to boards, the 
most notable being the addition of 
George W. Stevens, president of the C. 
& O. Ry. Co., and Addison Reynolds, 
president of the Richmond Stove Co., 
who were elected members of the board 
of the Merchants National Bank. There 
were two other changes in this bank— 
R. H. Broaddus, for several years au- 
ditor of the bank, and R. S. Rossell, in 
the credit department—were made as- 
sistant cashiers. Mr. Rossell was for- 
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Planters National Bank 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Capital - - $300,000 
Surplus & Profits $1,664,000 
Total Resources $8,000,000 


RICHARD H. SMITH 
President 
J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Vice-President 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Cashier 
D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 
WARRAN M. GODDARD 
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The American National Bank 


Surplus and Undivided Profits .. . 
Total Resources over. . . 


J. W. SEFTON, Jr., President 
Cc. L. WILLIAMS, 1st Vice- Pres. 
I. ISAAC IRWIN, 2nd V-Pres. T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash, 


A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 

enced staff of officers and employes—theee are some of the 

things that enable us togive excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

$200,000.00 
165,000.00 
- 2,300,000.00 


L. J. RICE, Cashier 


We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 











merly connected with the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank of New York. 

George A. Holderness, president of 
the Farmers Banking and Trust Co., of 
Tarboro, N. C., and one of the most 
prominent bankers in the old North 

tate, was elected a member of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank 
to succeed A. D. Williams, who de- 
clined re-election. This was the only 
change in this bank. 

At the National State and City Bank 
all the old officers and directors were 
re-elected without change. 

No changes were made in the list of 
directors or officers of the American Na- 
tional Bank. 

At the Planters National, Warren M. 
Goddard was elected assistant cashier, 
a new position just created by the bank. 
A. D. Williams and R. Latimer Gordon 
were added to the board of directors. 
Mr. Gordon was only recently advanced 
from assistant cashier to vice-president 
of the bank. 

In the Central National Bank, George 
Sorg was elected a member of the board. 
He takes the place vacated by Charles 
A. Peple, who last July was elected vice- 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond. All the other members of 
the board were re-elected. 

At the Bank of Commerce and Trusts 
R. B. Campbell, cashier, was made vice- 
president and cashier and W. A. Roper 
was elected assistant cashier. The lat- 
ter place is a new position in the bank. 
A. R. Holliday, W. P. Glinn and C. C. 
Pinckney declined re-election on the 


so4 





board and the vacancies were filled by 
the election of DeSota FitzGerald, R. 
M. Kent, Jr., and R. B. Campbell. 


—Including the $151,000 placed to 
the credit of member banks of the Fifth 
Federal Reserve District by the local 
reserve bank as a five per cent. dividend 
on the paid-in capital stock, Richmond 
banks paid out the Ist of January divi- 
dends slightly in excess of half a mil- 
lion dollars. This does not include the 
dividends of industrial companies, which 
with the railroad dividends would make 
the semi-annual disbursement over one 
million dollars. 


—The enormous sum of $47,326,- 
117.79 was handled by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Richmond, for member 
banks, since the big Federal financial 
institution began rediscounting, No- 
vember 26, 1914. The reserve bank 
for the Fifth District opened its doors 
for business November 16, 1914, and 
nine days later began rediscounting for 
member banks. Since that time the 
home institution has filled every re- 
quest from members and the demand 
for money being very heavy in the 
Southern territory, the Richmond bank 
began to be a money maker from the 
very start and at the close of the first 
year declared a dividend of five per 
cent. 

During the period of rediscounting, 
which began November 26, 1914, and 
ended December 31, 1915, the Rich- 
mond bank handled for member banks 
31,756 notes, 














—Hopewell, the wonder town of Vir- 
ginia, built adjacent to the great plant 
of the duPont Powder Co. at City 
Point, twenty miles from Richmond, is 
to have three banks with a combined 
capital stock of $650,000. These will 
be in addition to the Bank of City 
Point, which is located near the duPont 
Hotel, and is capitalized at $20,000. 

The Hopewell Bank and Trust Co. 
has just been organized and will be one 
of the largest institutions in the new 
city. 

The National Bank of Hopewell has 
just taken over the Farmers & Mechan- 
ics Bank. The officers of this institu- 
tion are T. F. Heath, president; M. A. 
Finn and Richard Epes, vice-presi- 
dents, and H. J. Watkins, cashier. The 
capital stock is $100,000. 

The Virginia State Bank has a capi- 
tal stock of $50,000, and the officers are 
M. A. Finn, president; J. W. Philips 
and L. J. Vaughan, vice-presidents, and 
J. M. Luke, cashier. 

Handsome new homes are 
erected for each of these banks. 


being 


—A five per cent. dividend, the first 
paid by any Federal Reserve Bank, has 
been declared by the Richmond Bank 
on its net earnings for the period be- 
tween November 2, 1914, and Decem- 
ber 31, 1915. Announcement of the ac- 
tion was made by the Reserve Board. 
The dividend goes to member banks in 
the Richmond district. 


& 


Jacksonville 


—At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Heard National 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., J. J. Heard 
was re-elected president and W. B. 
Sadler active vice-president. Charles 
A. Faircloth of Gainesville was elected 
active vice-president, T. S. Roberts of 
Jacksonville vice-president and John 
M. Bell cashier. George C. Marlitt 


was re-elected assistant cashier. New 


directors elected are Mr. Faircloth and 
E. R. Malone, president of the Amer- 
ican National Bank of Pensacola. 
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Mr. Faircloth is now vice-president 
of the Florida National Bank of 
Gainesville. Just the time at which he 
will begin duty in his new position de- 
pends entirely upon when his successor 
is named in Gainesville. He is a man 





J. M. Ber 


CASHIER HEARD NATIONAL BANK, 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


highly spoken of in banking circles 
and it is believed he will be a potent 
factor in the Heard National person- 
nel. 

T. S. Roberts is president of the 
Monticello Drug Co. of Jacksonville, 
and is one of the prominent figures in 
business circles of Jacksonville and 
Florida. 

The vote to make Mr. Bell cashier 
was unanimous and it comes as a recog- 
nition of merit. Mr. Marlitt’s re-elec- 
tion as assistant cashier was a foregone 
conclusion. 

The stockholders expressed them- 
selves as more than pleased with the 
report of the year’s business, a feature 
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THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, WHEELING, WEST VIRGiNIA 


of which is an increase of $1,385,434.13 
in deposits over the business of 1914. 
Since the organization for business a 
little more than three years ago the 
Heard National Bank has each year 
kept up its record of a million increase 
and it was pointed out at the meeting 
that much of this time was during years 
in which business conditions generally 
were not of the best. 


& 


New Orleans 


—Announcement of the election of 
R. S. Hecht as vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. of New 
Orleans again shows the value of sys- 
tematic training in banking as followed 
by the American Institute of Banking. 


Only a little over twelve years ago 
Mr. Hecht started to work in the for- 
eign exchange department of the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, Chicago, 
and later accepted a position with the 
Commercial National of the same city. 

Taking up the Institute course of 
study, he was one of the first ten in 
the entire United States to receive the 
certificate of graduation. The Hiber- 
nia Bank and Trust Co., being on 
the alert for an aggressive and progres- 
sive young man to take charge of their 
foreign exchange department, secured 
Mr. Hecht’s services. In 1913 he was 
made trust officer of the company in 
charge of the newly-organized bond 
department, and has now been advanced 
to vice-president. 

At the Dallas Convention of the 
American Institute of Banking Mr. 
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THROUGH THEgFACILITIES OF 


The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 


AND 


The Chicago Cattle Loan Company : 


Bankers interested in financing the development of the live 
stock industry or in the purchase of high grade, self liqui- 
dating paper, are assured prompt and satisfactory service. 2 


Correspondence invited. 


Address: UNION STOCK YARDS 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MOAN A i 





Hecht was elected to the executive 
council of the Institute and is acknowl- 
cdged to be the leading man in New 
Orleans chapter. 

He is a lecturer in Tulane University 
and was in 1915 appointed to the hon- 
orary position of Commissioner of 
Docks, New Orleans. 


& 


—TIn its statement of condition, re- 
sponding to the Comptroller’s call of 
December 31, 1915, the National Ex- 
change Bank of Wheeling, W. Va., 
shows total resources of $4,333,172.94, 
and deposits of $2,758,273.80. 


—On January 11, 1916, the Hender- 
son National Bank of Henderson, Ky., 
celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. 


—A merger of the Alamo Trust Co. 
of San Antonio, Tex., with the West 
Texas Bank and Trust Co. has been 
effected, according to an announcement 
in a circular issued to depositors by 





the officers and directors of the Alamo 
Trust Co. Under the arrangement, G. 
H. Albers, vice-president and secretary 
of the Alamo Trust Co., becomes active 
vice-president with the consolidated 
concern. 

By this consolidation the West Texas 
Rank and Trust Co., with resources of 
more than $3,000,000, becomes one of 
the strongest state banks in Texas. The 
annual stockholders’ meeting will not be 
held until April, when, it is intimated, 
one or more of the directors in the 
Alamo Trust Co. will be elected to fill 
vacancies in the directorate of the West 
Texas Bank and Trust Co. 


& 


WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 
—Most of Chicago’s national and 
state banks last month held their annual 
elections, and a number of important 


changes took place, chief of which was 
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the retirement of James B. Forgan as 
president of the First National and 
First Trust and Savings banks, to be- 
come chairman of the board, and the 
election of Frank O. Wetmore as presi- 
dent of the First National and E. K. 
Boisot as president of the First Trust 
and Savings. 

William A. Heath retires as presi- 
dent of the Live Stock Exchange Na- 
tional, being succeeded by M. A. Tray- 
lor, who has been serving as cashier, 
and the election of S. Kiddoo, formerly 
president of the South Dakota Bankers 
Association, as vice-president of the 
bank, succeeding G. A. Ryther, re- 
signed, was announced. 

John R. Washburn, formerly assist- 
ant cashier of the Continental and Com- 
mercial National, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of that bank, and James A. Patten 
was added to the directorate. Messrs. 
Craddock, McCurrach and Danielson 
were promoted to the positions of man- 
ager of the credit, foreign and transit 
departments respectively of both the 
national bank and the trust company. 

Orson Smith, whose retirement as 
president of the Merchants’ Loan and 
Trust already has been announced, has 
been elected chairman of the board and 
will be succeeded by Edmund D. Hul- 
bert as president. 

William J. Calhoun, former ambas- 
sador to China, and Henry J. Evans, 
a director of the National Biscuit Co., 
succeed Max Pam and Adolph Uhrlaub 
as directors of the Central Trust Co. 

Robert M. McKinney, cashier, and 
James M. Hurst, assistant cashier, were 
promoted to second and third vice-presi- 
dent, respectively at a directors’ meet- 
ing of the National Bank of the Re- 
public. 

Last year William T. Fenton was the 
only vice-president of the bank. There 
were five assistant cashiers. 

Capital stock of the Union Trust Co. 
was increased from $1,200,000 to $1,- 
500,000 at a meeting of the directors of 
that bank. The surplus will be $1,500,- 
000 instead of $1,600,000. 

Several changes were made at the 
Chicago Savings Bank and Trust Co. 
by transferring officers from one posi- 
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tion to another, and three new direc- 
tors were elected. The three directors 
are E. L. Beifeld, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Hotel Sherman Co.; A. W. 
Shaw, president of the A. W. Shaw 
Co., and G. B. Ogle of the George A. 
Ogle Co. 

The transfers are those of W. T. Ba- 
con, formerly manager of the bond de- 
partment, who was made vice-president 
and will continue as head of the bond 
department; S. B. Hawley and C. N. 
Fox, who were made assistant managers 
of that department, the latter leaving 
his position as assistant secretary, and 
LeRoy Wilson, who succeeds W. T. An- 
derson as auditor, while Mr. Anderson 
goes to the position of assistant cashier. 

After organizing the Logan Square 
Trust and Savings Bank two years ago 
and serving in the capacity of president 
since its organization, William C. Re- 
gelin has retired to devote his time to 
real estate. 

Since the organization of the bank by 
Mr. Regelin, its resources have in- 
creased to over $750,000, and three 
other banks were absorbed—the 
Schulze Savings Bank, the Avondale 
Savings Bank and the Milwaukee Ave- 
nue Savings Bank. 

Mr. Regelin will remain one of the 
largest stockholders of the bank, but 
the real estate business, in which he 
has been established for more than 
twenty years, will occupy his entire 
time. 


—George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, following his usual custom, 
has been spending a part of the winter 
at Pasadena, Cal. Mr. Reynolds was 
recently ill from an attack of grippe, 
which developed out of a severe cold; 
and while his illness was at one time 
serious, he passed out of danger some 
days ago and is now well on the way to 
a complete recovery. 

Mr. Reynolds is one of the best- 
known bankers in the country, and his 
many friends will rejoice to learn that 
his speedy return to his usual health is 
now a certainty. 
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—Melvin A. Traylor has been elected 
president of the Live Stock Exchange 
National Bank of Chicago. Mr. Tray- 
lor was born in Breeding, Ky., October 
21, 1878, and spent his youth on a farm. 
When twenty years of age he went to 
Hillsboro, Tex., where he worked in a 


Mervin A. Traytor 


NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE LIVE STOCK 
EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


grocery store and studied law at night. 
In 1901 he was admitted to the bar, 
and soon thereafter v.s elected city 
clerk and later assistant attorney of 
Hills County, which office he held until 
1905. 

In 1906 Mr. Traylor began his bank- 
ing career as cashier of the Bank of 
Malone, Tex., and after two years of 
service there went with the Citizens 
National Bank, Ballinger, Tex., as 
cashier, and a year later was made vice- 
president of that institution. In August, 
1909, the Citizens National Bank took 
over the First National Bank and Mr. 
Traylor became president of the con- 
solidated banks, then capitalized at 
$200,000. He remained in that office 
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until 1911, when he came north to fill 
the office of vice-president of the Na- 
tional Stock Yards National Bank of 
East St. Louis. After three years of 
service there, he came to Chicago, in 
September, 1914, as vice-president of 
the Live Stock Exchange National 
Bank and president of the newly or- 
ganized Chicago Cattle Loan Co. On 
January 11, 1916, he was elected presi- 
dent of the Live Stock Exchange Na- 
tional Bank to succeed W. A. Heath, 
who became chairman of the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Traylor is a recognized financial 
authority in the live stock industry and 
has made numerous addresses through- 
out the country, discussing live stock 


S. T. Kippoo 
VICE-PRESIDENT LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO 


problems from the banker’s viewpoint. 
He is an able talker and those who have 
heard him know that the knowledge of 
his subject has been gained through 
his long experience as a live stock 
banker. 











The National Cattle Loan Company 








NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 


cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks wishing safe, short-time, 
liquid investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


AT THE ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 


S. T. Kiddoo, formerly vice-president 
and cashier of the Sioux Falls National 
Bank at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., succeeds 
G. A. Ryther as vice-president of the 
Live Stock Exchange National. Mr. 
Kiddoo, who is a native of Illinois, was 
born at Joy, where his father, a well- 
known farmer and fancy stock grower, 
still resides. He is a graduate of Knox 
College, Galesburg, where he was promi- 
nent in athletics and other activities. 
Soon after graduation he left for South 
Dakota, where he engaged in the bank- 
ing business for about four years be- 
fore becoming connected with the Sioux 
Falls institution in 1911. Mr. Kiddoo 
is prominent in the work of the South 
Dakota Bankers Association and for 
the past year has been president of that 
organization. During bis term of office 
with the Sioux Falls National Bank 
that institution more than quadrupled 
its deposits and Mr. Kiddco brings to 
the “Live Stock” a wide experience 
and thorough knowledge of the condi- 
tions and requirements of the banks 
of the Northwest. He is thoroughly ex- 
perienced in the handling of cattle pa- 
per and will be a valuable addition to 
the personnel of the Live Stock Ex- 
change National. 


—At the recent annual meeting of 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, John R. Washburn, assist- 
ant cashier, received recognition of his 
faithful and efficient service by election 
to the vice-presidency of that institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Washburn was born in Marion, 
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Williamson county, Illinois, April 27, 
1877. In the year 1895 he entered the 
employ of the Bank of Marion (now the 
Marion State Savings Bank), and in 
March, 1896, came to Chicago to enter 
the service of the Fort Dearborn Na- 
tional Bank as a messenger. He was 
advanced in position during the year 
and on the first of January, 1897, en- 
tered the clearing-house department of 
the Continental National Bank. He 
was elected assistant cashier of the Con- 
tinental National Bank January 8, 
1907, and continued to hold this office 
with that institution and its successor, 
the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, until his election to the 
vice-presidency as above noted. He has 
advanced in a comparatively short time 
from a modest position to an important 
office in one of the very large banks of 
the United States, his advancement be- 
ing due wholly to diligence and ability 
in the discharge of the duties falling 
upon him, whether they have been large 
or small. As assistant cashier of the 
Continental and Commercial National 
Bank Mr. Washburn has rendered such 
service that his promotion to be vice- 
president came to him as a natural and 
proper reward. His many friends in 
Chicago and throughout the country are 
genuinely pleased over his promotion, 
for they know that it is the result of 
hard and conscientious work and cf ad- 
mirable personal qualities as well. 


—The forty-seventh annual statement 
of the Union Trust Co. of Chicago 
shows that at the close of business De- 
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cember 31, 1915, this institution had 
total resources of $32,405,864.17 and 
deposits of $29,338,284.03. On Janu- 
ary 11, 1916, this bank had a capital 
and surplus of $3,000,000. The follow- 
ing table shows the increase of deposi- 
tors in this bank since 1907: 


GROWTH IN NUMBER OF 
DEPOSITORS 


Commercial Banks Savings 
1907...... 2,024 27 12,513 
1908...... 2,221 24 13,075 
1909...... 2312 28 12,941 
1910... 02 2,648 dt 14,171 
1911...... 9,960 60 15,564 
ge eee 3,176 St 17,089 
1913...... 3,457 150 + 19,817 
1914...... 3,565 187 22,475 
1915...... 3,812 206 23,233 
ee 4.071 235 25,520 


—At the annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the National Bank of 
the Republic of Chicago Robert M. Mc- 
Kinney and James M. Hurst were made 
vice-presidents and O. H. Swan was 
elected cashier. 

Mr. Hurst was born in New York city 
and started his banking career with the 
National Bank of North America of 
Chicago in 1902. At the time of the 
absorption of that bank by the Conti- 
mental National Bank in 1904, Mr. 
Hurst came to the National Bank of 
the Republic and was made an assist- 
ant cashier in 1908. 

Mr. McKinney was born in Nauvoo, 
Ill., and began working for the Nation- 
al Bank of the Republic January 22, 
1892, as country bookkeeper. He was 
later discount clerk, second assistant 
cashier, assistant cashier and finally 
cashier. Prior to coming to the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic Mr. Me- 
Kinney was for five years with the Na- 
tional State Bank of Burlington, Iowa. 

Mr. Swan was born and brought up 
in Chicago. In 1887 he began his 
banking career with the National Bank 
of America and on November 19, 1894, 
he came to the National Bank of the 
Kepublie as receiving teller. In Janu- 
ary, 1903, he was elected to the posi- 
tion of assistant cashier, in which posi- 
tion he served the bank until his elec- 
tion as cashier last month. 
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—In the annual statement presented 
to the stockholders of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, James B. For- 
gan, formerly president of the bank, 
said: 


“The year just closed has been most 
unsatisfactory from the standpoint of 
bank earnings. The reduction in the 
legal reserve requirements of the nation- 
al banks authorized by the Federal Re- 
serve Act which became effective No- 
vember 16, 1914, released from the legal 
reserves of the national banks over five 
hundred million dollars of lawful 
money, which became available to them 
as a basis for the expansion of banking 
credits. In this bank over five million 
dollars was thus released. In an effort 
to find profitable employment for this 
money in competition with other banks 
engaged in similar efforts we have dur- 
ing the year expanded our loans from 
$94,231,000 to $107,209,000, and dur- 
ing the same period our deposits have 
increased from $117,092,000 to $154,- 
550,000. Notwithstanding our efforts 
our idle money in excess of our legal 
requirements has increased. In Janu- 
ary it averaged $6,422,000, while in De- 
cember it averaged $7,751,000. It 
reached its lowest point in April, aver- 
aging for that month $5,650,000 and its 
highest point in September when it aver- 
aged $12,600,000; while it averaged 
during the entire year $8,100,000. 

“In addition to the large amount re- 
leased to the national banks through 
the operation of the Federal Reserve Act 
there has been an accumulation of legal 
reserve money resulting from the bal- 
ance of international trade turning so 
heavily in this country’s favor, brought 
about by the curtailment of imports and 
the enormous increase of exports, caus- 
ing large importations of gold. The 
stopping of the large expenditures by 
American travelers in Europe has also 
resulted in keeping gold in this coun- 
try. Due to these conditions competi- 
tion among the banks to keep their 
money employed became very keen and 
resulted in establishing open market dis- 
count rates on a quite unprofitable basis. 

“The effect of these conditions is 
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shown in the reduction of the earnings 
of the First National Bank from $2,- 
000,625.77 for last year to $1,536,- 
868.05 for this year, and in those of the 
First Trust and Savings Bank from 
$1,306,739.74 for last year to $1,043,- 
483.39 for this year. 

“The combined profits of the affiliated 
banks show net earnings for the year of 
eight per cent. against 1034 per cent. 
last year on the average aggregate capi- 
tal employed. 

“After having made provisions for 
depreciation and losses, both realized 
and anticipated, the combined net profits 
of the two banks for the year are $2,- 
580,351.44. The dividends paid amount 
to $2,200,000. Notwithstanding the 
abnormal conditions referred to the 
earnings of both institutions show a sur- 
plus above dividends of $380,351.44.” 


—TIn its January trade letter the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago said, in 
response to a number of questions with 
regard to the outcome of the war. 

“The ending of a year which has seen 
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chaotic ruin in Europe and increasing 
prosperity in the United States would 
seem to be a good time to try to look 
ahead another year. Of course, no one 
can tell when the end of the war will 
come or forecast, with any certainty, 
the answers to the foregoing questions. 
It can do no harm, however, to realize 
that our “good times” are largely based 
upon the “worst times” that have ever 
befallen a large part of the same family 
to which we belong, and to stop to con- 
sider whether our prosperity can last 
indefinitely when human lives and prop- 
erty are being so lavishly destroyed on 
the other side of the world.” 


& 


St. Louis 
[By a Special Correspondent] 


—On January 18 the Third National 
Bank of St. Louis celebrated the first 
anniversary of its savings department. 
To show the growth of this department 
in the first year of its operations the 
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FRANK O. HICKS. . . Vice-President 
JACKSON JOHNSON .. Vice-President 
EPHRON CATLIN. . . Vice-President 





following figures were submitted to 
depositors: 


kid ode uss een nei $53,065.45 
i eed eee 267,931.82 
ee Serer reer rr re 453,852.42 
ere 586,626.49 
‘Sa Pere err epee 738,999.30 
PN PGE and bo Gn evens 953,563.49 
ECR Eee 1,114,391.29 
BU Bi sickccsasseennascar 1,244,170.02 
PE tre cieererbeusens 1,308,605.35 
ls Bia csiecaduwecsasann 1,398,535.16 
ce Ee ee re 1,562,738.40 
rite cckdiaaeuee aed 1,720,641.79 
Ws, SR cn wud case haat 1,910,112.79 


~The Cass Avenue Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo., has moved into handsome new 
quarters at the corner of Cass avenue 
and Fifteenth street. 

The officers of the Cass Avenue Bank 
are: President, George Bothe; first vice- 
president, J. F. Hellrung; second vice- 
president, Otto Aude; cashier, L. E. 
Dehlendorf; assistant cashier, Ross P. 
Cuddy. 


-At a mass meeting recently held at 
Temple Israel in St. Louis subserip- 
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ACCOUNTS INVITED 
WALKER HILL, President 


Resources, $40,000,000 
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JOSEPHS.CALFEE..... Cashier | 
CHARLES L.ALLEN . . Asst. Cashier 1] 
JAMES R. LEAVELL. . Asst. Cashier | 


tions of $16,000 were made within an 
hour to aid the Jewish sufferers of the 
European war. John G. Lonsdale, 
president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, in subscribing to the fund 
stated that, while he was not of Jewish 
birth, as a true Christian he could not 
refuse such a plea. 


& 
St. Paul 


—TIn an article about the First Na- 
tional Bank of St. Paul which appeared 
in the January issue of the Bankers 
Magazine the portraits of Cyrus P. 
Brown and Edward O. Rice were inad- 
vertently omitted. 

Mr. Brown became vice-president of 
the First National Bank two years ago 
when he came to St. Paul from Provi- 
dence, R. I. He has been engaged in the 
banking business practically all his life, 
and for some time was head of a big 
financial institution at Providence. He 
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Cyrus P. Brown Epwarp O. Rice 
VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, VICE-PRESIDENT FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. PAUL MINN. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


is also a director of the Northwestern 
Trust Co. 

Mr. Rice was clected vice-president 
December 9, 1913. He also has been in 
the banking business for some time, al- 
though he is one of the youngest bank 
officials in St. Paul. 

Since the publication of this article 
George H. Wichman has been elected 
assistant cashier of this institution and 
George P. Flannery, president of the 
Northwestern Trust Co., has been made 
a director. 

Mr. Wichman, who has been associ- 
ated with the First National Bank for 
more than twelve vears, is well-known 
in Twin City and Northwestern bank- 
ing circles. He started his career as a 
bookkeeper and, after a series of pro- 





motions, was given charge of the dis- 
count department, becoming assistant 
cashier in January, 1916. 

In its statement of condition supplied 
to the Comptroller on December 31, 
1915, the First National Bank an- 
nounced deposits of $18,356,869 and ASSISTANT CASHIER FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
total resources of $5 4,131,707. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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The First National Bank of Saint Paul 


they get the most prompt and satis- 
factory service that fifty-three years of 
constant growth and wide experience 
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Detroit 


—Under date of December 31, 
President Emory W. Clark of the First 
and Old Detroit National Bank, De- 
troit, Mich., made the following report 
to the shareholders of the bank: 

“We submit, herewith, a statement 
of the First and Old Detroit National 
Bank, as of December 31, 1915, to- 
gether with a review of the year. It 
has been an unprecedented period in 
American finance when we have seen 
the establishment of our new financial 
system on a firm foundation, during the 
progress of a great war. which in itself 
has unsettled the credit situation and 
changed the course of commerce over 
the entire world. 

“The first three months of 1915 
marked the transformation of rates 
from the high level of the early war 
period to the low level which continued 
to prevail to the close of the year. 

“While local industry was active dur- 
ing the entire year and new records 
were made in our clearings, exports and 
the output of our industries, the de- 

8: 


mand for money kept pace only in a 
small degree with our rising deposits. 
It was therefore with growing difficulty 
that we maintained our loans on a sat- 
isfactory basis and the cash resources 
of the bank averaged for the year over 
forty-three per cent. of our deposits 
which began to rise at the outset and 
increased at a fairly uniform rate dur- 
ing the entire year. 

“Our loans and investments are now 
$38,322,927.65 as compared with $33,- 
574,932.48 one year ago, an increase of 
$4,747,995.17 or fourteen per cent. 
Our deposits are $47,600,767.52 as 
compared with $40,019,716.86 last 
year, an increase of $7,581,050.66 or 
nineteen per cent. 

“The bank situation was very much 
the same over the entire country, espe- 
cially in the large commercial and in- 
dustrial centers. Although conditions 
were generally favorable for earnings 
at the opening of the year, influences 
were already at work which foreshad- 
owed high bank reserves and a conse- 
quent lowering of rates. Among these 
influences were the lowering of the re- 
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quired reserves of the national banks 
under the new Federal Reserve Act and 
the unprecedented imports of gold as a 
result of the growing balance of trade 
in our favor which as early as February 
had reached a record figure. The en- 
larged activity in industry and domes- 
tic trade together with the return, on a 
large scale, of American securities from 
abroad have not been sufficient to over- 
come these influences. 

“While the policy of this bank in 
maintaining large cash reserves and our 
assets in a liquid condition has been 
more pronounced this year, owing to 
the world-wide disturbed conditions, 
and while we have placed a considera- 
ble volume of our loans in short-time 
maturities and at low rates we feel that 
the bank is the more strongly en- 
trenched as the leading commercial 
bank in this section of the country. 

“We have during the year gradually 
adjusted ourselves to the prevailing 
conditions with the result that our 
earnings over last quarter were in ex- 
cess of the same period in 1914 and it 
will continue to be our policy to take 
a conservative view of the future, car- 
ing for the needs of our clients and cor- 
respondents and encouraging legitimate 
commitments but maintaining liberal 
reserves for the requirements of local 
industry rather than force our funds 
into outside markets at the low rates 
now prevailing. 

“The bank has not taken advantage 
of many of the new opportunities of- 
fered by the Federal Reserve Act, 
such as making advances through ac- 
ceptances, acting as trustee or estab- 
lishing a savings department, prefer- 
ring to observe for a time the activities 
of other national banks along these 
lines. This bank, always alert to its 
opportunities in the broader field of 
banking, promptly joined with the 
other large banks of the country in 
subscribing to the Anglo-French loan. 
The position which Detroit has at- 
tained as the fourth city in the coun- 
try in the volume of its exports made 
it clearly our duty to do our full share 
in financing this trade in which De- 
troit so largely participated. 
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“The bank closes the year with its 
assets in a thoroughly sound and liquid 
condition, with the largest number of 
accounts since its organization, with a 
growing return in the way of earnings 
and is in a strong position to take ad- 
vantage of the enlarged opportunities 
which are before it.” 


FIRST AND OLD DETROIT NATIONAL 
BANK, DETROIT, MICHIGAN, 
DECEMBER 31, 1915 
RESOURCES 


Loans and dis- 
counts 

Less unearned 
discount 


$29,011,314.92 


190,114.96 
$28,821,199.96 
1,959,400.00 
7,542,327.69 
300,000.00 


Bonds and securities......... 

Real estate 

Safe deposit vaults, furniture 
and fixtures 

Customers’ liability under let- 
ters of credit 

Foreign bills purchased 


CASH RESOURCES 
Due from U. S. 


Treasurer ... 
Due from banks 
Due from re- 

serve agents. 
Cash on hand.. 


170,000.00 


173,487.00 
76,409.24 


371,750.00 
8.589,771.18 


4,998,510.21 


4,607,900.62 18,567,932.01 





$57,610,755.90 
LIABILITIES 


$5,000,000.00 
2,500,000.00 
202,261.52 


Capital stock 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, net 

Dividend No. 7, payable Jan. 
1, 1916 

Reserved for accrued interest 

Circulation 

Bond account 

Letters of credit 

Foreign bills rediscounted... 

Deposits 


100,000.00 
54,130.62 
1,703,700.00 
200,000.00 
173,487.00 
76,409.24 
47,600,767.52 


$57,610,755.90 
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Kansas City 


—The Southwest Boulevard State 
Bank has opened its handsome new 
banking home at Nineteenth and Main 
streets. 

The new bank building has two 
stories and basement, absolutely fire- 
proof and is in the monumental style 
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of architecture. The front is of cut 
stone, the remainder concrete, steel and 
brick. The building is complete in 
every particular, with safety deposit 
vault,. storage vault and book vault. 
There are private rooms for women and 
also for men. All light is obtained by 
day through skylights, and by night by 
indirect lighting. The banking room is 
set back eighteen feet from the side- 
walk line. On one side are the private 
rooms of the president and cashier, 
and the cages, on the other the stairway 
to the second floor. The entrance is 
guarded by elaborate iron gates. The 
interior of the bank is decorated in 
ivory white. 
part of the front decoration. 

The Southwest Boulevard State Bank 
has been particularly successful, having 
gained more than $125,000 in deposits 
each year since its organization. The 
present officers are: W. E. Zahner, 
president; Wyan Nelson, vice-presi- 
dent; W. J. Berkowitz, vice-president ; 
Charles S. Alves. cashier; J. A. Simeon, 
assistant cashier. The present deposits 
of the bank are $700,000. Among the 
directors are many of the most substan- 
tial men of Kansas City. 


A chime clock also is a 


PACIFIC STATES 
San Francisco 


—From the January 1 Monthly 
Letter of the Anglo & London-Paris 
National Bank is obtained the informa- 
tion about the banks of San Francisco 
and of the State of California given in 
the table below. 

On December 1 the number of de- 
positors in the Postal Savings Bank of 
San Francisco, most of whom were 
foreign born, was 8,006, and their de- 
posits $1,158,033. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of this 
district has not yet become a very ac- 
tive factor in our financial affairs as un- 
der the conditions which have existed its 
services have not been required. At 
the close of business on December 25, 
with capital paid in and deposits aggre- 
gating $21,828,000 the bank held but 
+577,000 of rediscounted commercial 
paper and of bank acceptances but 
4650,000. 


—An important meeting of the exec- 
utive council of the California Bankers 
\ssociation was held at the Palace Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, January 15, which 
was attended by all but two members 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AN >) UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


INE RIN ni ols ata wren ee msenac ek 


State commercial and trust...... Pee ey 


ORG COUMNOTOIME oon sccncvccvcsesecses 
ee PG ae ee ee 


NO EE ee Pee ree 


Grand total June 20, agente eat 


es 14,481,284.61 


err 17,244,524.69 


All California 
$103,663,827.18 
54,414,082.91 
$158,077,910.09 
53,610,181.80 


San Francisco 
$51,642,347.53 





$66,126,632.14 





$83,371,156.83 


81,796,895.75 202,450,481.17 


DEPOSITS 


National banks ...... 
State commercial and trust...... Supenens 


Pre COOTER go. 5. 5c ccc cee ccccasueve 
SOVEIES DAMES . occ cecasee re a ot 


NS RR ee ee eee 


Grand total June 20, 1914....... eaee 


All California 
$278,116,524.80 
143,731,185.25 


San Francisco 
$111,106,743.14 
53,119,813.35 





$164,226,556.49 $421,847,710.05 
207,052,120.69 468,594,300.18 
$890,442,010.23 
$46,772,493.82 





$371,278,677.18 
342,996,023.56 


Note.—The grand totals of deposits ar: not comparable, for the total of June 20, 
1914, gives individual deposits only, excluding deposits from banks and public treas- 
uries. To show the actual lending power of the banks, all deposits should be included. 
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of the council. Those in attendance 
were the following: F. J. Belcher, Jr.. 
chairman, San Diego; George S. Mere- 
dith, Oakland; J. Y. Eecleston, Oak- 
land; Frank C. Mortimer, Berkeley; 
George N. O’Brien, San Francisco; C. 
W. Bush, Woodland; L. Gundelfinger, 
Fresno; Jesse B. McCargar, San Fran- 
cisco; W. D. Longyear, Los Angeles, 
and F. E. Wadswerth, Yreka. All the 
officers of the association were present. 
These are the following: Charles A. 
Smith, president, Oakland; J. M. Hen- 
derson, Jr., vice-president, Sacramen- 
to; Frederick H. Colburn, secretary. 
San Francisco, and George A. Kenne- 
dy, treasurer, San Francisco. 

Reports were received from the of- 
ficers and members of the standing com- 
mittees and action was taken in sev- 
eral important matters. President 
Smith reported the appointment of the 
standing committees: Legislative, Tax- 
ation, Protective, Insurance, Standard- 
izing Bank Forms, and Agricultural 
Development and Education. The ap- 
pointments were unanimously confirmed. 
John S. Drum is chairman of the Leg- 
islative Committee; C. K. MelIntosh, 
chairman of the Committee on Taxa- 
tion; Dr. C. L. Tisdale, chairman of 
the Insurance Committee; W. A. Hale, 
chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ardizing Bank Forms; H. C. Carr, 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
tural Development and Education. 

This not being a regular legislative 
year, no report was received from the 
Legislative Committee or the Commit- 
tee on Taxation. 

Following a recommendation of the 
Committee on Agricultural Develop- 
ment and Education a subscription to 
the “Banker-Farmer,” the monthly pub- 
lication of the American Bankers As- 
sociation Agricultural Commission, for 
each member of the California Bank- 
ers Association, was authorized. 

‘rv. C. L. Tisdale reported for the 
Insurance Committee. Its recom- 
mendation was adopted by the council, 
to the effect that the Insurance Commit- 
tee should, at the next annual conven- 
tion of the association, submit a definite 
play for the writing of fidelity bonds 
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Utah Savings & 


Trust Company 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Ganeral Banking —Trust—Bonding 
Title Insurance —Safety Deposit Vaults 


Capital . . . $300,000 
Surplus & Profits, 30,000 


OFFICERS: 


W. 8. MeCornick, 
President 


Anthon H. Lund, 
Vice-President 

Geo. Albert Smith, 
Vice-President 


F. M. Michelsen, 
Cashier 


Facilities for thorough 
Banking service. 
Expeditious and intelli- 
gent handling of collec- 
tions throughout this in- 
ter-mountain country. 


27 Years Old 


and burglary insurance for the banks 
in the association. It is not proposed 
to organize a mutual company, rather 
to form an insurance department in the 
association, which may represent stand- 
ard insurance companies. This is par- 
ticularly for the benefit of the bankers 
who do not have time to devote to an 
exhaustive study of insurance. 

The Committee on Standardizing 
Bank Forms reported that in response 
to a bulletin recently issued to members 
there have been received many replies 
highly commending a plan that was 
cutlined. The substance of the plan is 
that, without conflicting with any es- 
tablished lines of business, the commit- 
tee shall enable banks to purchase de- 
posit slips and customers’ checks, which 
are used in large quantities, on attrac- 
tive terms on accumulation of orders; 
and moreover, by such co-operation 
with manufacturing stationers in Cal- 
ifornia, business can be conserved to 
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California firms which has been sent 
heretofore to eastern houses. 

Reports were received from Groups 
One and Two of the association, that 
showed that each Group, since the last 
convention, has prospered. Mr. Wads- 
worth, chairman of Group One, who is 
a member of the executive council, re- 
ported that the banks of Northern Cal- 
ifornia were more than satisfied with 
the benefits accruing to them through 
the meetings of the Group since the in- 
auguration of the same. Mr. Gundel- 
finger reported that members of Group 
Two were enthusiastic. It is likely that 
other Groups will be organized with the 
association year. 

Secretary Colburn reported concern- 
ing association membership and finan- 
cial condition, also on the headquarters 
maintained by the California Bankers 
Association at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association at Seattle, 
Wash. The executive council directed 
the secretary to have headquarters for 
the California Bankers Association at 
Kansas City, Mo., where the American 
Bankers Association will meet next fall. 
This will be especially a gracious move, 
as the president of the American Bank- 
ers Association is Mr. James K. Lynch 
of San Francisco, and this will show 
that he has an enthusiastic constituency 
behind him. 

Secretary Colburn also reported that 
the Annotated Edition of the Califor- 
nia Bank Act has been cordially re- 
ceived by bankers and attorneys, who 
recognize it as a most complete and 
convenient edition. 

It was also noted that the office of 
the association has been removed to 327 
Mills Building, from the former rooms 
in the same building. 

The Protective Committee has been 
active and successful. The report of 
the committee showed that since the last 
convention of the association, 34 new 
cases against criminals acting against 
member banks have been reported. 
These cases included 22 forgeries, 6 
worthless checks, 2 raised checks, 1 
daylight robbery, 1 attempted robbery 
and 2 swindles. Six old cases, prior 
to the last convention, have been closed. 


During the last seven months there 
have been 17 arrests, 8 convictions 
with sentences aggregating 72 years in 
state penitentiaries; 2 men have been 
placed on probation; 6 await trial, and 
one man has successfully resisted extra- 
dition. 

The council voted to accept the invi- 
tation from the bankers of Fresno, Cal., 
to hold the next annual convention at 
Fresno and the dates were fixed as May 
18, 19 and 20, 1916. 


& 


San Diego 


—As a January first reminder of the 
service rendered to its depositors, the 
San Diego Savings Bank published a 
half page in one of the local papers 
showing that for the six months ended 
December 31 the bank had paid to de- 
positors in interest $57,162.43, and that 
during the past five years it had paid 
$507,633.65. 

On December 31 the deposits were 
$3,924,640.60, as compared with $3,- 
828,118.29 on October 16, indicating 
a healthy gain, and it is expected that 
1916 will prove an exceedingly prosper- 
ous year. 

& 


—Speaking of Pacific Coast business 
conditions, H. S. McKee, president of 
the First National Bank of Long 
Beach, Cal., says in a recent trade let- 
ter: 

“The Pacific Coast, though commenc- 
ing to feel the stir of activity, still lags. 
But this merely represents the logical 
order of events. It is well understood 
and contains no element of discourage- 
ment for those whose turn has not come. 
It is commonly observed that the Pa- 
cific Coast is the last to feel the return 
of prosperity and also last to part from 
it. This is because of the very nature 
of its economic position. Proof of re- 
cently increasing activity in our local 
business is not lacking. The amount 
of bank clearings for any day is prac- 
tically nothing but the total amount of 
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the checks that our customers draw in a 
day against their bank balances. The 
checks drawn pretty accurately measure 
the business transacted. These bank 
clearings during, for example, the first 
half of 1915 were twenty per cent. less 
than during the corresponding period 
of 1913, which was our record year; 
but during the months of September 
and October of 1915, they were only 
falling twelve per cent. below the corre- 
sponding months of 1913, and the trend 
is steadily upward. Comparing the 
thirty days of November with the like 
days of 1913, the falling off is only 
eight per cent. These and other facts 
indicate that local business activity is 
but little, if any, below a fair normal, 
except to the extent that it is influenced 
by dullness in real estate and building 
operations, and in these lines activity 
is believed to be imminent, because the 
causes for it are present and are be- 
ginning to be felt. The growing activ- 
ity and rising markets of the East and 
Middle West are commencing to make it 
possible, for the first time in several 
years, for those who so desire, to sell 
out and move to California. There are 
many indications of this. For example, 
there are certain freight forwarding 
companies who make a specialty of han- 
dling shipments of household goods. 
Inquiries in large volume are now com- 
ing in to these companies from people 
all over the United States about ship- 
ping their household effects to Califor- 
nia. One of these companies in Los 
Angeles has received during September 
600 of such inquiries; during October 
they amounted to 850. This early re- 
sumption of our usual incoming tide of 
homeseekers will restore our customary 
activity in lands, buildings and gen- 
eral development.” 


& 
Spokane 


—In the January news-letter of the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Company, 
R. L. Rutter, vice-president of that in- 
stitution, makes the following predic- 
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tion as to business conditions in the 
Spokane district during the coming 
year: 

“With the lumber market in a strik- 
ingly strong position, an unprecedented 
demand for metals, especially for cop- 
per, lead and zinc, a substantial per- 
centage of which is drawn from the 
mines of the Pacific Northwest, supple- 
menting the 1915 wheat crop, to which 
the State of Washington alone contrib- 
uted over 50,000,000 bushels, the most 
conservative minds are becoming im- 
pressed with the importance of the vast 
new wealth, direct from the soil, which 
this section of the United States is sup- 
plying at the present excellent prices. 

“Obviously, to the lot of the manu- 
facturers and distributors of finished 
products rather than to producers of 
raw material, will fall the responsibil- 
ity of solving whatever financial re- 
adjustment may take place in the fu- 
ture immediately following the close of 
European hostilities. 

“As an evidence of local money con- 
ditions, during the first week of Jan- 
uary, 1916, this bank for the first time 
in its history passed the $10,000,000 
mark in deposits with a continuing 
strong upward tendency while deposits 
for the corresponding date in 1915 in 
round numbers were $8,523,000, or an 
increase of over seventeen per cent. in 
a twelvemonth. 

“We believe the Spokane country has 
already commenced to share in the most 
remarkable business growth the entire 
United States has ever experienced and 
at the threshold of 1916 faces a most 
promising epoch for constructive busi- 
ness founded on a renewed nation-wide 
confidence. Nevertheless, this bank 
recommends that the little sign, ‘Watch 
Your Step,’ hanging above the desk, 
should not be thrown away.” 


& 
CANADIAN 


-Sir Herbert Holt, president of the 
Royal Bank of Canada, announced at 
the annual meeting of shareholders in 
Montreal that opportunity would be 


given stock owners of record January 
12 to subscribe to 4,400 shares of new 
stock at par. The issue would be for 
the purpose, he said, of rounding out 
the bank’s capital from $11,500,000 to 
$12,000,000. As Royal Bank shares are 
quoted around $220 each, the stock of- 
fer amounts to a bonus of approximate- 
ly 414, per cent. 

The bank’s deposits at the close of 
last year amounted to $154,976,327; 
compared with $11,215,258 on January 
1, 1900. The reserve fund has grown 
trom $1,700,000 to $12,560,000 in the 
fifteen year period and total assets, as 
displayed by the annual statement, 
amounted on December 31, 1915, to 
$198,299,123, against $17,101,513 in 
1900. 

Sir Herbert said, discussing the 
year, that business had been much bet- 
ter than was expected last January. 
“Who would have predicted then,” said 
he, “that within twelve months the Can- 
adian public would subscribe to an in- 
ternal loan for over $100,000,000, or 
more than twice the amount asked for? 
Our astounding recovery is due to a re- 
markable increase in agricultural pro- 
duction, to prevailing high prices, to 
war munition orders, and economies 
practiced since the war began.” 

Edson L. Pease, general manager, 
said that more than 400 members of the 
Royal Bank’s staff, including many se- 
nior officers, had entered the army. Mr. 
Pease was appointed to the office of 
managing director, being succeeded by 
his assistant, C. E. Neill, as general 
manager. 


—Fdson L. Pease, whose appoint- 
ment as managing director of the Royal 
Bank of Canada has been announced, 
was born in 1856. His early training 
was gained with the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, which he entered in 1874. 
In 1883 he joined the Halifax office of 
the Merchants Bank of Halifax (now 
The Royal Bank of Canada), being 
transferred to Montreal in 1887, when 
a branch was first opened in that city. 
He continued as manager in Montreal 
until 1897, when he was made joint gen- 
eral manager. Three vears later, in 
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E. | 


MANAGING DIRECTOR BOYAL 


1900, he was made general manager; 
in 1907, a director; in 1908, vice-presi- 
dent, and finally vice-president and 
managing director in 1916. 

The remarkable growth and progress 
of The Royal Bank of Canada from 
such small beginnings as are indicated 
by the statistics below, are to a large 





Prase 


BANK OF CANADA, MONTREAL 


extent due to Mr. Pease’s enterprise 
and foresight. 


1900 1915 
Capital paid up.... $1,985,000 $11,560,000 
Reserve fund ...... 1,700,000 12,560,000 
i eee 11,215,000 154,976,000 
Total assets ....... 17,101,000 198,298,090 


C. E. Neill, who succeeds Mr. Pease 
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C. E. 


NEILL 


GENERAL MANAGER ROYAL BANK OF CANADA, MONTREAL 


as general manager of The Royal Bank 
of Canada, has been assistant general 
manager of that bank since 1907. He 
was born at Fredericton, N. B., in 1873, 
and entered the bank’s service in 1889. 
In 1897 he was transferred to Vancou- 
ver, shortly afterwards taking over the 
management of the main Vancouver 
branch. In 1901 he was made super- 
visor of the bank’s branches in British 
Columbia. Returning east to Montreal, 
he was appointed successively chief in- 
spector in 1903, assistant general man- 
ager in 1907, and general manager in 
1916. Mr. Neill has been closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Pease for a number of 
years, and this appointment undoubted- 
iy’ indicates a continuance of the suc- 


cessful policy which has marked the 
bank’s administration in the past. 


—The principal grain crops of Can- 
ada during 1915 showed the most 
abundant yield in the history of the Do- 
minion, according to the announcement 
of the Census and Statistics Office at 
Ottawa. The increased yield of wheat 
and oats, it was said, was due to expan- 
sion of the acreage by special effort as a 
result of the European war, as well as 
tc an exceptionally favorable season. 

The total value of field crops in 1915 
amounted to approximately $800,000,- 
000, comprising grain, $568,161,900; 
potatoes and sugar beets, $36,739,500, 
and fodder crops, $192,768,100. 

Total yields in bushels for 1915, as 
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compared with 1914, were as follows: 
Wheat, 376,303,600, as against 161,- 
230,000; oats, 520,103,000, as against 
513,078,000; barley, 53,331,300, as 
against 36,201,000; rye, 2,394,100, as 
against 2,016,800; peas, 3,478,850, as 
against 3,362,500; beans, 723,400, as 
against 797,500; buckwheat, 7,865,900, 
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as against 8,626,000; flaxseed, 10,628,- 
000, as against 71,175,200; mixed grain, 
17,623,100, as against 16,382,500, and 
corn for husking, 14,368,000, as against 
13,924,000 bushels. 

The quality of the crops, it was said, 
was superior to 1914, and also superior 
to the average of the last five years. 


Gay Social Season Planned in Bermuda 





VERY season Bermuda becomes 
RK more popular as a resort for 
American bankers and business 
men. This is due not only to the undis- 
puted healthfulness of the climate, and 
charm of the scenery, but also because 
of the extremely pleasant sea voyage 
which a trip to Bermuda necessarily in- 
cludes. 

This year the number of villas and 
cottages which have been reserved in 
the American colony in Bermuda is 
larger than ever before, thus insuring 


THE 8. 8. EVANGELINE SAILING UNDER AMERICAN 
FLAG FROM NEW YORK TO BERMUDA 


an enlivened social season to the large 
nembers of annual winter tourists who 
mike their homes at the larger hotels. 

Horse racing, which has lain dormant 
{.» the past two or three years, has 


been revived this year. The Ber- 
muda Hunt Club has held several race 
meetings lately on the fine course at 
Shelly Bay, and it is arranged to have 
frequent interesting meets there during 


TENNIS TOURNAMENTS IN BERMUDA ON THE FAS! 
CEMENT COURTS ARE A POPULAR ATTRACTION 
WITH THE MANY TOURISTS 


the coming winter, in which both trot- 
ting and pacing events will be included. 
A. number of blooded horses have been 
imported by members of the club, while 
several well-known Jovers of horses 
Lave signified their intention of bring- 
ing with them their own stock. 

The scenic golf course of the Ber- 
muda Golf Club is in better shape than 
ever before, and the military golf links 
ore said to be in fine condition. Fre- 
quent tennis tournaments are planned 
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on the fine courts of the principal hotels 
and in February the Bermuda cham- 
pionship tournaments in men’s and 
women’s’ singles, doubles and mixed 
doubles will be held. Many prominent 
American players are attracted to these 
tournaments in which enlivened inter- 
est will be added this year owing to the 
crack Canadian regiments now sta- 
tioned at Bermuda. 

A number of regattas will be held 
this season by the numerous yacht clubs 
in Bermuda and lovers of aquatic sports 


will find thrills aplenty in these excit- 
ing races. The sailors of Bermuda are 
renowned for their yachtsmenship and 
are past masters in the intricate art of 
managing their boats so as to receive 
every possible advantage of wind and 
wave. 

The overworked banker and “tired 
business man” will find both rest and 
recreation in these islands which, in the 
midst of a particularly disagreeable 
winter, offer all of the joys and allure- 
ments of mid-summer. 


Rediscounting the Future 


FORM of borrowing, says the 

Monthly Letter of the First Na- 
tional Bank of San Diego, Cal., that is 
growing to amazing proportions is that 
of loans by life insurance companies 
to policyholders. Fifteen years ago— 
at the close of 1900—the principal life 
insurance companies doing business in 
New York state reported loans to pol- 
icyholders of only $70,702,000. The 
latest complete figures show that thirty- 
three companies have $657,168,505 so 
invested today. Although in times of 
panic or for real necessity, the loan 
privilege of life policies may be of great 
value, it should not be resorted to ex- 
cept in case of need. Statistics show 


that scarcely ten per cent. of such loans 
are ever repaid in cash, the balance 
remaining as a charge against the pol- 
icy, which is often abandoned alto- 
gether in consequence of the loan op- 
eration. The laws of many states com- 
pel insurance companies to make such 
loans at a fixed interest rate and since 
there is no time limit set for repay- 
ment, the operation often works out 
against the security of a man’s house- 
hold. In eases where the loan is se- 
cured to pay a premium on the policy 
or to tide over a period of real hardship, 
the accommodation may be justifiable. 
But such a loan is different from. an 
ordinary commercial loan and should 
never be confused with it. 


American Real Estate Company’s Twenty-Eighth Annual 
Statement 


N its twenty-eighth annual statement 

the American Real Estate Co. shows 
that at the close of business December 
31, 1915, this company had total assets 
of $16,773,361.12. The net valuation 
of the real estate owned was given as 
$14,674,775.93. The company has out- 
standing six per cent. coupon bonds and 


certificates to the amount of $7,849,- 
989.44, and six per cent. accumulative 
bonds and certificates (instalments paid 
ir: and interest accrued thereon) to the 
amount of $5,719,462.20. The com- 
pany also has outstanding seven per 
cent. preferred stock to the amount of 
$1,855.400 and common stock to the 
amount of $151,100. 
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A LIBRARY FOR FI- 
NANCIAL ADVER- 
TISERS 


HOULD a bank adver- 
tise? This question 
which ten years ago many 
bankers were inclined to an- 
swer with a negation is now 
pretty generally answered 
with a definite “yes.” Bank- 
ers now realize that a bank 
has a concrete service and 
utility to offer to the public 
and in order to get its full 
share of the business of the 
public, in order to retain that 
public goodwill which is so 
essential in modern business, 
it must advertise and adver- 
tise sanely and scientifically. 
Assuming that the banker 
has accepted the proposition 
that a bank should advertise, 


he pretty generally ap- 


proaches the subject of pub- 
licity with uncertainty. As 
a general rule, he has not 
had any previous training in 
publicity or in the intricacies 
of that subtle art of “copy 
writing.” Such being the 
ease, he goes into advertis- 
ing with an imperfect train- 
ing and an imperfect knowl- 
edge which in more cases 
than one leads to disastrous 
mistakes, to say nothing of 
waste of time and money. 
If he had only studied out 
the subject carefully before- 
hand, if he had only made a 
systematic examination of 
what others were doing and 
had done in bank advertis- 
ing, if he had _ conscien- 
tiously read the tested re- 


sults of other men’s experi- | 
ments along the same lines, | 
how much would have been | 








saved in time, bother and 
money. 

Nobody would think of 
building a house without 
first drawing up an adequate 
set of plans and specifica- 
tions. The man who plans 
to build makes a thorough 
study of all the conditions 
which are likely to enter 
into the transaction. Is it 
any less important, there- 
fore, that the banker who 
is about to spend the 
good money of his institu- 
tion on an expensive adver- 
tising campaign should in- 
vestigate all of the condi- 
tions which are likely to af- 
fect such a campaign and to 
fortify himself with all 
available information on the 
subject? 


& 


The literature of advertis- 
ing is peculiarly rich. The 
advertising field has attract- 
ed many of the keenest 
minds and the most ingen- 
ious pens in the country. 
About the general subject of 
advertising, many books 
both helpful and interesting 
have been written. “Printers 
Ink,” a weekly publication 
devoted to advertising, is re- 
plete with ideas and is in- 
spirational in its freshness 
of viewpoint and construc- 
tive enthusiasm. No man 
whose business in advertis- 
ing should fail to read it. 

As for financial advertis- 
ing, the Publicity Depart- 
ment of Tue Bankers 
MaeazineE has for a number 
of years been regarded as 
authoritative by the bank 





advertisers of the country. 
The editor of this depart- 
ment is Mr. T. D. Mac- 
Gregor, the author of a num- 
ber of books on bank adver- 
tusing and one of the leading 
authorities on bank advertis- 
ing in this country. The 
Department brings forward 
each month new and valu- 
able plans for financial pub- 
licity. It tells you how to in- 
crease the business of your 
bank, how to advertise in 
the local press, and de- 
scribes successful campaigns 
which other banks have con- 
ducted. Current advertising 
matter is reproduced and 
commented upon. 


& 


A number of very valuable 
books have been written on 
financial advertising. Three, 
especially, should be on the 
desk of the publicity man of 
every bank, as he will have 
occasion to refer to them 
constantly. These are 
“Pushing Your Business,” 
“2,000 Points for Financial 
Advertising” and “Bank Ad- 
vertising Plans.” These 
books are all written by Mr. 
MacGregor, whose name is 
well known in bank adver- 
tising circles 

The Book Department of 
the Bankers Publishing 
Company is equipped to 
supply a great deal of valu- 
able and practically helpful 
information on the subject 
of bank advertising. Write 
us your problems and we 
will tell you how other ad- 
vertisers have successfully 
met the same problems. 
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@A man who is so dull, says | 
Don Marquis in the “New | 
York Evening Sun,” that he | 
can learn only by personal | 
experience is too dull to) 
learn anything vital by ex- | 
perience. 

7 


@ When Gutenberg invented | 
the art of printing he revo- 
lutionized the history of the 
world. Why? Because he | 
first made it possible to) 
popularize knowledge, to 
disseminate learning, 
through the medium of the 
printed page. 


@ How far would the world 
be today, if everyone had 
had to find out for himself? 


& 


@There are a number of 
bankers today who are going 
through the laborious proc- 
ess of finding out for them- 
selves, who refuse to listen to 
the experiences and discov- 
eries of others. How far 
is banking going to progress 
if the banker in the First 
National of X doesn’t profit 
by the experience of the 
banker in the First National 
of Z and vice versa? 


& 


QWithin the 
months three 


past two 
New York 


banks have elected as presi- | 


dents men who began their 
banking careers as messen- 
gers. Isn't it 
that in reporting all three of 
these cases the press stated 
that the newly elected presi- 


dent had always been a close | 


student of banking? 
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fF is the purpose of 
this little publication 
to devote itself to the 
constantly increasing field 
of banking literature, to 
discuss in an interesting 
and informal way the 
latest books on banking, 
to stimulate interest in 
the study of banking, to 
tell the busy man what 
to read and to encourage 
everyone connected with 
the bank to increase his 
own efficiency and that of 
his institution by keep- 
ing himself mformed. 


The progressive bank- 
er realizes that to keep 
in the running he must 
not only profit by his own 
experience but he must 
keep tabs on the other 
fellow. 

He must be constantly 
ready to receive new 
ideas, new schemes, new 
methods which he can 
turn to his own advan- 
tage and apply to his 
cwn institution. 

In other words he must 
be a_ student of the 
science of banking. 








significant | 





BANKING ANTHOLOGY 


III. 


As Edgar Lee Masters Would Have Written 
About “The Case of Bill.” 


Well, they’ve just made George president. 
For years I’ve plodded in this bank 


Every day, faithfully, 


From nine in the morning until five. 
And often on the first of the month 


I stayed ’till ten. 


George came here three years after me. 
I remember how they used to laugh 


When he stayed late 


Nearly every night, and when he used 

To question Fred, the paying teller, about his 
Work. When he used to spend 

Hours in his cage helping him with his accounts 
We thought the poor fellow had lost his mind. 


George always was queer. 


They used to say that evenings 
He would sit and pour over books— 
As if he didn’t get enough of banking 


During the day. 


One day he told us about one of the 
Books that he’d been reading 
And said we ought to get it; 
That it would help us in our work, 


And a lot of other rot. 


I thought it dull enough to have to work at 
Banking all day long, without spending 
The evening over dull books. 


Well, they’ve just made George president. 
I came here three years before him 


And here I am, at fifty, 


Still plodding along. 


Some say that George was bright, ambitious, 
And that his promotion was a reward of merit, 


But I call it luck. 
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The Negotiable In- 
struments Law has 
been enacted in— 


Alabama, 
Alaska, 
Arizona, 
Arkansas, 
Colorado, 
Connecticut, 
Delaware, 


District of Colum- 
bia, 


Florida, 
Hawaii, 
Idaho, 

Illinois, 
Indiana, 

Iowa, 

Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
Missouri, 
Montana, 
Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, 
Nevada, 

New Jersey, 
New Mexico, 
New York, 
North Carolina, 
North Dakota, 
Ohio, 
Oklahoma, 
Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota, 
Tennessee, 
Utah, 
Vermont, 
Virginia, 
Washington, 
West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, 














The Whole Modern Law Relating to 


Commercial Paper is contained in— 


the fourth and revised edition of “Craw- 
ford’s Annotated Negotiable Instruments 
Law” by John J. Crawford of the New 
York Bar, by whom the statute was drawn. 


HE Uniform Negotiable Instrument Law, 

which an eminent lawyer has declared to be 

“the most consummate piece of codification 

to be found in the legal literature of our 
language,” has now been enacted in forty-three states, 
and within the last few years there have been many 
decisions interpreting or applying the various pro- 
visions of the Act. As the courts, in construing 
the act, seek to promote uniformity, these decisions 
are important, not only in the states where they were 
rendered, but in all other states where the Act is in 
force. 

While the statute was recommended by the Ameri- 
can Bar Association and the Bar Associations of 
the different states, its enactment has been due morc 
particularly to the active efforts of the various 
Bankers Associations throughout the country; and, 
as said by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 
“The Act is designed in part as a codification for 
the practical use of business men.” (216 Mass. Re- 
ports, 521.) Every banker, therefore, should have 
some acquaintance with its provisions, and with the 
decisions construing it. 

The standard edition of the law is that prepared 
by John J. Crawford, of the New York bar, who 
drew the Act of the Commissioners on Uniform 
Laws. A new edition of this work has just been 
published, in which the author has cited all the cases 
that have been decided under the Act. 

In the report of the Committee on Uniformity of 
Judicial Decisions (Proceedings of Commissioners 
on Uniform Laws, 1914, p. 260) it is said: “The 
real source of authority is the new, the uniform law, 
and the new cases decided under it. The old law 
and the old precedents are superseded hy the new 
law and the new precedents.” This book, therefore, 
contains the whole modern law relating to commercial 
paper. 

The notes have been largely rewritten, and appro- 
priate head notes pre-fixed. They are useful, not 
only because they show the judicial interpretation 
which the Act has received, but indicate the changes 
it has made in the law. 

Is a neat octavo volume printed in large clear 
type, on paper of excellent quality, and bound 
in the best buckram. The price is $3.50 deliv- 
ered. Send in your order on the coupon below. 





ORDER BLANK 
BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
253 Broapway, New York. 
GENTLEMEN—Enclosed please find check for $3.50, for 
which please send us one copy of “Crawford’s Annotated 
Negotiable Instruments Law—4th Edition.” by John J. 
Crawford of the New York Bar. 
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‘Co-operation and 
Efficiency in Bank 
Advertising” is the 
title of the leading 
article in the pub- 
licity department of 


the February num- 
ber. This is one of the 
most significant articles 
on bank advertising that 
has ever been published. 
“A Bank Clerk’s Satur- 
day Afternoon” —“‘A Per- 
manent Charity Fund as 
a Trust Company De- 
partment” — “Popularity 
of the Bank” are among 
the other features of the 
February number of 


% BANKERS 
MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK 














A DOLLAR BOOK 
A NOTHER dollar book 


which is destined to 
have a large sale is “The 
Federal Reserve,” by Henry 
Parker Willis, secretary of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 
This book is written for the 
reader who desires to obtain 
information regarding the 
principal aspects of the 
Lanking situation as altered 
by the Federal Reserve Act. 
Mr. Willis, who has made a 
special study of economics, 
politics and finance, both in 
this country and abroad, is 
eminently fitted for the task 
of supplying the need for a 
book on this very timely 
subject. 


TRAINED MINDS 
NEEDED 


7 HE complex nature of 

the banking profession 
has been intensified by the 
changes we are now passing 
through, and the changes 
made cali for very careful 
thinking and action along 
new and unfamiliar banking 


lines. — [From “Greater 
New York.’’] 
& 
BETTER MEN IN THE 
BANK 


T HE complex ramifica- 
tions of modern busi- 
ness are such as to make it 
highly desirable, if not im- 
perative, that those who en- 
gage in it shall be complete- 
ly conversant with its re- 
quirements and possibilities. 
This is the age of the 
trained thinker, the expert, 
the specialist. The demand 
for greater efficiency and a 
more thorough training of 
the men engaged in all lines 
of business activity is be- 
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coming more insistent every 
day. Particularly is this 
true in the great busi- 
ness of banking, the charac- 
ter of which is such as to re- 
quire that those occupying 
even subordinate positions 
be well versed in the duties 
of the profession and in a 
knowledge of the relations 
existing between it and the 
general public—[From a 
pamphlet issued by the Mis- 
souri Bakers Association. | 


& 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


HE Editor of Boox 

Tavks is at your ser- 
vice in any matter pertain- 
ing to banking literature. In 
the words of the poet, “If 
you don’t see what you 
want, ask for it.” We are 
here to serve you and will 
gladly supply you with any 
information or advice with 
regard to books, bibliogra- 
phies on banking and finan- 
cial subjects. Let us help 
you select your banking 
library. The Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company is the 
headquarters for books for 
bankers, and we can supply 
you with any book you 
want. Address all communi- 
cations to the Book Depart- 
ment, Bankers Publishing 
Company, Box 557, New 
York City. 











Three Books for 
Financial Advertisers 


Pushing Your Business 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Covers the general subject in an instructive and 
interesting way, with many illustrations of good 
ads, suggestions and instructions which are both 
helpful and illuminating. Price $1.50 postpaid 


2000 Points for Financial 
Advertising 
By T. D. Mac@REGOR 


Contains 2000 suggestions for the wording of 
bank and financial ads, bringing out vital points in 
a clear and concise way. Price $1.75 postpaid 


Bank Advertising Plans 
By T. D. MacGREGOR 


Covers the subject of advertising from still another 
standpoint, illustrating and describing plans other 
than newspaper advertising that have succeeded in 
building up important institutions. 


Price $2.50, postpaid 
ror $4.00 sve $1.75 




















to the international situation 


The Elements of Foreign Exchange 


by Frankiin Escuer, covers the subject in a brief and comprehensive 
manner. It gives you just the important information that you need to 
know—information which is valuable at the present time. 





Foreign Exchange 


Is The Clue__— 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 
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Some New Books of Interest to Bankers 


LAND CREDITS. A plea for 
the American Farmer. By 
Hon. Dick T. Morgan. 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 15 cents post- 
age. 


Congressman Morgan, in_ this 
volume, discusses a nation-wide 
problem. Upon every page there 
is information and __ inspiration. 
While making “A Plea for the 
American Farmer,” the author has 
a message for every patriotic citi- 
zen. He is logical, forceful and 
convincing, but manifests a_ spirit 
of fairness, a sincerity of purpose, 
and a degree of earnestness which 
command and hold the attention of 
the reader. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of Land Credit are clearly 
set forth, and the controverted 
points are discussed with ability. 


AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MERCE. By Grover G. 
Huebner, Ph. D. Illustrated 
with forms, charts, maps, etc. 


12mo., Cloth. Price, $2.00. 


Postage, 16 cents. 


Intended as a handbook for mer- 
chants connected with the various 
exchanges, members of agricultural 
associations, and all farmers who 
wish to make a study of the best 
method of sale for their produce 
and the best way of obtaining full 
market prices; also for use as a 
text-book in schools of commerce 
and agricultural colleges. 


THE CITY. Its Finance, July, 
1914, to July, 1915, and Fu- 

By H. C. Sonne. Lon- 

Price, $1.50 delivered. 


ture. 
don. 


A review of financial happenings 
in London since the outbreak of the 
war and a serious attempt to fore- 
cast the future of London as a 
financial centre. It affords a good 
insight into the economic problems 
of the war and is an excellent sur- 
vey of the financial measures which 
the war has necessitated. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
AND FOREIGN BILLS IN 
THEORY AND IN PRAC- 
TICE. By William F. Spald- 
ing. 227 pages. Price, $2.00. 
Postage, 15 cents. 


A concise account of the effect 
of the war on the world’s money 
markets and the foreign exchanges. 
Considerable space is devoted to the 
exchanges between India, China, 
and the Far East, and the varying 
aspects of this complicated part of 
the subject are dealt with exhaust- 
ively. A lucid account of the 
drawing and negotiation of bills he- 





tween all the important foreign 
centres. Examples freely given. 


Practical as well as theoretical. 


THE BOOK OF THRIFT. 
By T. D. MacGregor. 12mo., 
Cloth. Price, $1.12 delivered. 


For the banker who is anxious 
to promote thrift in his community 
and build up the savings depart- 
ment of his bank no better feck 
could be found. Is full of sound 
advice on thrift and saving, facts 
about saving, etc., of great value to 
the banker in preparing his savings 
bank advertising, getting out book- 
lets, etc. 


HISTORY OF THE SAV- 
INGS BANK ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THt. STATE OF 
NEW YORK. By Frederic 
B. Stevens, secretary of the 
association. Over 600 pages. 
$5.00 delivered. 


An authentic resume of the work 
accomplished by the Savings Bank 
Association of the State of New 
York. Mr. Stevens has_ selected 
the most interesting and valuable 
matter from the proceedings of 
the association. The book consti- 
tutes a compendium of the best 
thought on the savings bank idea 
and is of the greatest value and 
interest to every banker. 


INTEREST TABLES AND 
FORMULAE WITH EX- 
AMPLES AND DERIVA- 
TIONS. By John G. Holden, 
Auditor American Security 
and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Pocket size. 
Semi-flexible Cloth. Price, 
$1.00. Postage, 15 cents. 


Most books of interest tables cost 
$10.00 or more and are large, cum- 
bersome volumes. This handbook 
is compiled by an expert account- 
ant to furnish to the average bank 
clerk all the necessary tables at a 
price of only $1.00. A special fea- 
ture is a leap year table which will 
make the book especially valuable 
2 ne and other institutions in 
1 q 


THE USE OF MONEY. By 
E. A. Kirkpatrick. Price, 
$1. 15 cents postage. 


This book was written for the 
benefit of parents who are hard 
pressed for ways and means of teach- 
ing their children how to save 
money and how best to spend it. 
Should a child have a regular allow- 
ance? Should he be given money 
when he asks for it or only when he 








really needs it? Should he be given 
money as a reward or as a payment 
for services? Should he be allowed 
to work for money at an early aye? 
These questions and many others are 
je by Mr. Kirkpatrick in this 
ook. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND 
VALUES. By Louis F. Post, 
Assistant Secretary of Labor. 
Price, $1. 15 cents postage. 


This book, by one of the leading 
advocates of the Single Tax in 
America, is a complete answer to fhe 
question: What is the Single Tax? 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE. 
By Henry Parker Willis, Sec- 
retary of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. Price, $1. Post- 
age 15 cents. 


Supplies a concise, authoritative 
study of our new banking system and 
the new “‘elastic” note issue from 
which the country expects so much. 
Mr. Willis discusses the theory of 
banking, supplies a background his- 
tory of American currency, and 
treats the Federal Reserve System in 
all its phases. It is a book of great 
value to every student of economics. 
An analysis of the provisions of the 
Reserve Act is given in an appendix, 
and there are two illustrative charts. 


THE CANADIAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. By Agnes C. 
Laut. Price, $1.50. 15 cents 
postage. 


A picturesque interpretation of the 
people of Canada; their character. 
ideals and temper; their problems of 
trade, labor, immigration, govern- 
ment and defense; their relations to 
England, America and Japan; _thefr 
development in the past, their ex- 
pansivn in the present, and their 
future big with opportunity. 


HISTORY OF CURRENCY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By A. Barton Hepburn, 
Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank. Price, $2.50. 15 
cents postage. 


This book gives all the essential 
facts as to currency, coinage and 
banking, as well as the indispensable 
political history connected with the 
subject. The aim of the work is to 
produce a busy man’s library, to give 
between two covers a history which 
will enable one to ascertain any fact 
in relation to this important subject 
from the period of the colonies down 
to the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System. 
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Worth While Books for the Bankers’ Library 


THE PRACTICAL WORK 
OF A BANK. By W. H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 620 pages, hand- 
somely bound, fully  illus- 
trated and cross_ indexed. 


Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 


The latest and most compre- 
hensive work on the methods of 
bank operation, containing the 
tested results of banking practice 
in the most progressively man- 
aged institutions in the United 
States. Particular attention is 
given to bank credit. The illus- 
trations cover every variety of 
form used in up-to-date institu- 
tions and the copious index enables 
the reader to find readily what- 
ever he is seeking. A monumental 
work and one every bank man 
should read and own. 


TRUST COMPANIES, 
THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By Clay Herrick. 
Revised and enlarged. 500 
pages, bound in green cloth, 
illustrated with forms, etc. 
and carefully and completely 
indexed, Price $4.00 postpaid. 


A new edition of Mr. Herrick’s 
valuable book on trust companies, 
first published in 1909. The text 
has been thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date in every par- 
ticular, and is unquestionably the 
last word on this important sub- 
ject. In it Mr. Herrick has cov- 
ered in detail the management 
and operation of every department 
of a modern trust company and 
has interspersed his text with such 
a variety of tables, charts and fac 
similes as to make the book abso- 
lutely indispensable for every 
trust company officer, actual or 
prospective. The author was for 
many years connected in impor- 
tant capacities with the Cleveland 
Eeust Co. and speaks with author- 
ty. 


THE SAVINGS BANK AND 
ITS PRACTICAL WORK. 
By William H. Kniffin, Jr. 
550 pages, 190 illustrations, 
thoroughly indexed, hand- 
somely bound in red cloth. 
Price, $5.00, carriage paid. 


This book is without question 
the most exhaustive and the most 
readable treatise on savings banks 
ever written. The work of the 
savings bank is treated from the 
historical, theoretical, legal and 
practical standpoints and every 
Treader is impressed with the wide 
scope and practical arrangement 
of the book. There are thirty- 
eight chapters full of ideas and 
useful information. The topical 
index fs especially complete and 
valuable, greatly enhancing the 
reference value of the work. The 
only authoritative and complete 
work on the subject. 





METHODS AND MACHIN- | 

ERY OF PRACTICAL) 
BANKING. By Claudius B. 
Patten. 520 pages, buckram 
back and cloth sides. Illus- | 
trated. Price, $5.00, postpaid. | 


For almost a generation this 
book has been the recognized 
guide to banking. Not only a 
practical text book, but most read- 
able, interesting and _ inspiring. 
The author was well known as the 
cashier of the old State National 
Bank of Boston. 


MODERN BANKING); 
METHODS AND PRACTI- 
CAL BOOKKEEPING. By} 
Albert R. Barrett, C. P. A. 
325 pages, bound in buck- 
ram, illustrated. Price, $4.00, | 
carriage paid. | 
Clearness is one of the strong 

points of this admirable work. It 
sets forth the foundation prin- | 
ciples of banking ag far as the 
essential, inside detail work is 
concerned. More than 200 forms | 
of bank books, records and blanks 
are illustrated and ali the forms 
are filled out as in actual trans- 
actions and their use and meaning | 
fully explained. Well adapted to 
the use of small country banks as | 
well as large city institutions. 

THE ELEMENTS OF FOR-| 
EIGN EXCHANGE. By 
Franklin Escher. 160 pages, | 
clear large type, cloth bound. | 
Price, $1.00, postpaid. 

This book answers the ques- 
tion, “Where can I get a little 
book from which I can get a clear | 
idea of how foreign exchange 
works, without going too deeply 
into it?” The author combines a | 
thorough practical training on the 
subject of foreign exchange with | 
long experience in lecturing on 
the subject at New York Univer- 
sity. Covers the subject in such 
a way that a man who knows | 
little or nothing about it could 
pick up the book and within a few | 
hours get a clear understanding 
of the causes which affect the | 
movement of foreign exchange, its | 
influence on the money and secur- | 
ity market, etc. Invalvable at the | 
present time. 

PUSHING YOUR _ BUSI-| 
NESS. By T. D. MacGregor. | 
200 pages, cloth bound, pro- 
fusely __ illustrated. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. 

2000 POINTS FOR FINAN-| 
CIAL ADVERTISING. By | 
T. D. MacGregor. 170 pages, 
cloth bound. Price, $1.75,| 
postpaid. 

BANK ADVERTISING! 
PLANS. By T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. 200 pages, cloth| 
bound. Price, $2.50, post- 
paid. 


j}and instructions, 


| standpoint, 


| PRACTICAL 


These books are indispensable 
for the advertising man of the 
bank. The first covers the gen- 
eral subject in an instructive and 
interesting way, with many illus- 
trations of good ads, suggestions 
helpful and il- 
luminating. 

The second contains 2000 sug- 
gestions for the wording of bank 
and financial ads, bringing out 


| vital points in a clear and con- 


cise way. 

The third covers the subject of 
advertising from _ still another 
illustrating and de- 
scribing plans other than news- 
paper advertising that have suc- 
ceeded in building up important 
institutions. 

Special prices for these books in 
combination. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 
IN BANKING AND COM- 
MERCE. By George Hague. 
400 pages, cloth bound. Price, 
$3.00, postpaid. 


The late Mr. Hague was form- 


| erly general manager of the Mer- 
| chants Bank of Canada and wrote 


from ripe experience. Filled with 
interesting personal experiences 
valuable as object lessons to the 


| young banker. 


INVESTING. 
By Franklin Escher. 175 
pages, handsomely printed 
and_ bound. Price, $1.50. 
Postage, 10c. 

Fills the long-felt want for a 


| book which, in simple and under- 
| standable language, tells all about 


securities as they are and as the 
man who goes into the market 
with money to invest will find 
them. There is nothing of the 
theoretical treatise about ‘“Prac- 
tical Investing.” It is just a 
plain, straightforward description 
of securities and the markets, 
made by a man who combines 
long practical experience in in- 
vestment matters with the ability 
to write about them clearly and 
interestingly. Mr. Escher knows 
what the investor needs to know 
and in this book he tells it. 


GOLD PRODUCTION AND 
FUTURE PRICES. By 
Harrison H. Brace. 150 
pages, cloth bound. Price. 
$1.50, postpaid, 

Discusses the more important of 
the influences which may affect 
future average prices, the whole 
being considered with reference to 
the question of increased gold 
production. 

THE BANKER IN LITER- 
ATURE. By Johnson Brig- 
ham. 250 pages, 17 plates, 
uniquely bound. Price, $2.00 
net. Postage, 14c. 

A book for every banker's pri- 
vate library and for reading in 
leisure moments. An admirable 
gift book for a bank man. Tells 


what prominent bankers have 
done in the realms of literature. 
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THREE GREAT BOOKS > 


Which Cover in a Highly Practical and Useful Way 
All Phases of Modern Banking 


THE PRACTICAL WORK | 
OF A BANK. By W. H. 
Kniffin, Jr. 


The latest and most com- 
prehensive work on the meth- 
ods of bank operation, contain- 
ing the tested results of bank- 
ing practice in the most pro- 
gressively managed institutions 
in the United States. Particu- 
lar attention is given to bank 
credit. The illustrations cover 
every variety of form used in 
up-to-date institutions and the 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


index enables the | 


copious 
reader to find readily whatever | 
he is seeking. A monumental | 
work and one every bank man | 
should read and own. 

620 pages, 
bound, fully illustrated and 
$5.00, 


handsomely 


| 
| 


cross indexed. Price, 


carriage paid, 


TRUST COMPANIES, 


THEIRORGANIZATION, | 


GROWTH AND MAN- 
AGEMENT. By 
Herrick. 


A new edition of Mr. Her- 
rick’s valuable book, first 
published in 1909. 
has been thoroughly revised 


is unquestionably the last 
word on this important sub- 
ject. 
covered in detail the man- 
agement and _ operation 


interspersed his text with 


such a 


company officer, actual 
prospective. 
for many years connected in 
important capacities with the 
Cleveland Trust Co. and 


speaks with authority. 


Revised and enlarged. 500 | 
pages, bound in green cloth, | 


illustrated with forms, etc., 
and carefully and completely 
indexed. Price, $4.00, post- 
paid. 


Clay | 


The text | 
| the most readable treatise on 


and brought up to date, and | 


In it Mr. Herrick has | 


of | 
every department of a mod- | 
ern trust company and has | 


THE SAVINGS’ BANK 
AND I'S PRACTICAL 
WORK. By W. H. Kniffin, 
Jr. 


This book is without ques- 
tion the most exhaustive and 


savings banks ever written. 
The work of the savings bank 
is treated from the historical, 
theoretical, legal and practical 
standpoints and every reader 
is impressed with the wide 
scope and practical arrange- 


variety of tables, | ment of the book. There are 


charts and fac-similes as to | 
make the book absolutely in- | 
dispensable for every trust | 
or | 
The author was | 


thirty-eight chapters full of 
ideas and useful information. 
The topical index is espec- 
ially complete and valuable, 
greatly enhancing the refer- 
ence value of the work. The 


| only authoritative and com- 


plete work on the subject. 


550 pages, 190 illustrations, 
thoroughly indexed, handsome- 
ly bound in red cloth. Price, 
$5.00 carriage paid. 
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